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ANYTHING Florida’s East Coast has its West Coast doesn’t want; it’s 
the land of the “folks,” Sydney Greenbie writes in Hoxtpay for 
January. St. Petersburg, Sarasota, Tampa and Tarpon Springs are 
among the cities described and pictured . . . Arthur Bartlett 
by-lines an intimate and informative article on Havana, Cuba . 

William H. Taylor reviews the mushroom growth of motor boating, 
one of the safest of sports . . . William B. Hartley takes his wife 
winter camping in the Adirondacks . . . Ben Lucien Burman rents 
three houses for $26 a month in the Algerian desert . . . Hotipay 
selects twelve full-color photographs with a 1948 calendar. . . . 
Regular features on books, movies, entertainment, and Under the Sun. 





“THE BEST WAY to express the mood of the Cactus State, I decided,” 
says Susan Knight Yates, who painted the cover for Holiday's 
December issue, “was to sketch out a big cactus in the center, and 
surround it with the impressions of Arizona that Americans generally 
associate with the state.” Among the impressions Mrs. Yates has 
included, against the sandy background of the Arizona desert, are 
dude cowboys galloping through Monument Valley and tourists 
admiring St. Xavier del Bac Mission (top of drawing) ; Kachina dolls, 
pottery and woven baskets in the center, above three blanket-wrapped 
Indians viewing a bronco-bustin’ and a lone cowboy herding his cattle 
on an Arizona plain, with snow-capped mountains in the distance 
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The gift of pleasure 


calli will treasure... 
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wee are such natural home movie 


“stars”! What more priceless pleasure can you give 
















than a permanent record of their precious talents . 
of all the family-shared fun . . . filmed on happy 
occasions like Christmas, birthdays, etc . . . kept 


“alive” throughout the years. Movie-making with 


5 Revere is so easy, a child can do it. So inexpensive, 


Revere “8S” Projector Theatre- 


jike performance. Complete, 


too, on 8mm film. Color movies, per scene, cost 


ee ae * scarcely more than snapshots . . . black-and-white, even 





less. See superb quality Revere Eight 


cameras and projectors now at your dealer. 
Cuicaco 16, ILLINo!Is 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, 


- 





Revere “OS” Turret Camera With 
F 2.8 Bausch & Lomb coated 
lens, $110, inc. tax, 


Reve re 


—EIGHT 
Sn porsad of ‘happiness Revere adds bo your fleasure 





Revere “O8" Camera With F 2.5 


Wollensak Anastigmat coated 


Revere Curvamatic Spicer An ap- 
preciated gift for the home 
movie fan, $16.50, inc. tax, 


Revere “70" Magazine Camera 
With F 2.8 Bausch & Lomb 


lens, $77.50, inc. tax, coated lens, $127.50, inc. tax, 








NORTHEAST 


NOV. 21-FEB. 29 French Tapestry Ex- 


hibition, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. Loan collection from 
French Government of about 200 
pieces of tapestry dating from late 
14th Century. Included are The 
Lady and the Unicorn and The Life 
and Miracles of Saint Stephen series 
and part of the Apocalypse series. 

Nov. 29 Army-Navy Football Game, 
Municipal Stadium, Philadelphia. 
Service-school teams meet in 50th 
annual clash. In 1946, Army won 
21-18, with Navy on the half-yard 
line as time ran out. 

pec. 1-31 Second Print Biennial, 
Institute of History and Art, Albany, 
N.Y. Open to all artists in U. S.; all 
print media. 

2-jAN. 4 Thirteenth Annual Presen- 
tation of Star of Bethlehem, Fels 
Planetarium, Philadelphia. Theories 
of phenomenon of Star of Bethlehem 
(was it a comet, grouping of planets, 
etc.) are discussed and illustrated; 
Christmas story read to accompani- 
ment of seasonal music. 

3-JAN. 4 Holiday Fair for Children, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Paintings, sculpture, wood carvings, 
dance figures, moving toys, mobile 
abstractions exhibited for four-to- 
eight-year-olds. 

3-JAN. 11 Color Reproductions Exhi- 
bition, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Pictures, chiefly reproduc- 
tions of Museum’s own works, shown 
in frames as gift possibilities. 

10-reB. 8 Retrospective Exhibitions 
by Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevs- 
ner, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Approximately forty works 
each of sculpture, paintings, drawings 
showing development of style by 
founders of the constructivist move- 
ment in sculpture. (Constructivists 

_ attempt to achieve movement in their 
figures rather than absence of move- 
ment as in conservative forms of 
sculpture; thus their materials— 
paper, string, wire—are lessorthodox.) 

11-29 Audubon Artists Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition, National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York. Open to 
all artists; all media; awards. 

13 Twentieth Annual Christmas 
Garden Show, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Features Christmas flower and plant 
arrangements, Christmas trees, table 
settings. 

20 Christmas Square Dance, Wyck- 
off, N. J. Traditional square and 
folk dances of many countries, in- 
cluding Mexican Penada dance featur- 
ing a large balloon which opens to 
spill out Christmas gifts. 







20-21 Pre-Season Meet, Franconia 
Ski Club, N. H. Slalom over Richanj 
Taft Trail, Cannon Mountain, scene 
of 1946 National C hampionships; 
cross-country at Franconia Notch, 

24 Christmas Eve Vigil and Loy 
Feast, Bethlehem, Pa. Moravia, 
celebration. Choirs, orchestra, trop. 
bonists, congregation join in trad. 
tional anthems and hymns. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


NOV. 28-pec. 31 Christmas Shovy, 
Art Institute, Milwaukee. Exhibits 
to guide gift selection include prints, 
ceramics and glass, textiles, jewelry, 
and house furnishings. 

DEC. 4 Wisconsin Heartland Potato 
Festival, Stevens Point, Wis. Potaiy 
specimens exhibited and judged; le- 
tures on soil treatment, soil diseay 
and insect control; folk music, dances, 
selection of queen. 

21 Forty-Ninth Annual Hull Hous 
Music Festival, Chicago. Christ. 
mas songs and music; tableaux of 
Fra Angelico and other Italian Ren- 
aissance paintings; speech choir pre- 
sents Story of Nativity. 

24 Thirty-Fourth Annual Commv- 
nity Christmas Tree Celebration, 
Milwaukee. Carol singing at foot of 
huge Christmas tree made up of a 
thousand trees. 


SOUTHEAST 


DEC. 4-5 Moravian Candle Tea, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Guests watch 
molding of candles from beeswax by 
Moravian women for use in Christ- 
mas Eve candlelight church service 
and view pulz—miniature 
made of carved wood or _papier- 
maché figures, set on moss—to illus 
trate the Nativity. 

11-14 Open Golf Tournament, \i- 
ami, Fla. Professionals and amateurs 
vie for $10,000 in prizes. 

28 Eleventh Annual Junior Horse 
Show, Pinehurst, N. C. Informal 
show open to both adults and chil 
dren. Classes in children’s horsemat- 
ship, ladies’ bridle-path hacks, opet 
jumping—hunt course and ring 
course, pair horsemanship and jump 
ing are top features. 


scenes 


SOUTHWEST 





prec. 24 Seventeenth Annual Christ- 
mas Eve Program, Hot Spring 
National Park, Ark. Held under ¢ 
bluff of Hot Springs Mountain. Cat- 
dlelight service with carol singiné 
tableaux, prayers, readings, bell sole 


27-JAN. 1 Thirteenth Annual South- 
El Pas, 


western Sun Carnival, 
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Texas. Ball and coronation of queen; 


geant. 


Pay Twelfth Annual All-College 


Invitation Basketball Tourna- 
» ment, Oklahoma City. College teams 
" jnvited to participate include Okla- 
homa A & M, Wyoming, Texas, Ricé, 


Baylor and Hamline. 


MIDDLE WEST 


pec. 7-31 Poinsettias and Lilies Dis- 
play, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis. Christmas flowers and music. 

3] La Guignolée Festival, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Mo. Band of costumed singers 
serenade householders, wishing them 
a happy New Year according to a 
200-year-old custom. 


FAR WEST 


pec. 3-6 Third Annual Far West 
Turkey Show, Turlock, Calif. Judg- 
ing of various classes of turkeys. 
Show was started to prove to the late 
Damon Runyon that local turkeys 
were as large as residents claimed. 

13-14 Christmas Pageant, Oakland, 
Calif. More than 1600 school chil- 
dren participate in pageant based on 
theme of Light of the World, sym- 
bolic of man’s observance of the birth 
of Christ. 

%-28 Christmas Regatta, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. One'of the largest 
winter regattas. Racing craft includ- 
ing schooners, sloops, yawls, ketches, 
snipes and snowbirds will compete for 
trophies. Party for children of racers 
features arrival of Santa Claus by boat. 

2%-31 Sixth Annual Intercollegiate 
Ski Competition, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Men’s downhill, slalom, cross-country 
and jump for Bradley Plate; women’s 
competition in combined downhill 
and slalom for Mary Cornelia Trophy. 

31 Frolic, Santa Ana, Calif. Parade 
with Mardi Gras figures; community 
floats; dances; coronation of queen. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





bec. 25 Yule Log Ceremony, Palmer 
Lake, Colo. Log is hidden in hills 
back of village. Residents and visi- 
tors join in hunt. Christmas Day. 
When log is found, it is pulled back 
to town with finder astride. Wassail 
drinking and caroling in Community 
Center around the burning log. 

bec. 31 Fireworks Display, Pikes 
Peak, Colo. Mountain climbers set 
off fireworks to welcome New Year. 


FOREIGN 


bec. | Independence Day, Portugal. 
Speeches and military parades 
throughout country commemorate 
gaining of independence in 1640, 
after 60 years of Spanish rule. 


_—_—— 


5-9 Festival, San Francisco del Rincén, 


13 Saint Lucia’s 


Guanajuato, Mexico. Commemo- 
ration of founding of village. Fair, 
bullfights, dances, street markets. 
Visits are made to a:statue of the 
Virgin Mary, said to have miracu- 
lous powers. 


6 Saint Nicholas Day, Wollishofen, 


Switzerland. Schoolgirls dress as 
Santa Claus, swing bells, parade. 


8 Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 


tion, Portugal. Religious processions 
in honor of the Virgin Mary, Patron- 
ess of Portugal. 


11-12 Escalade Fete, Geneva, Switzer- 


land. Traditional parades and mas- 
querades commemorating victory 
of Geneva over House of Savoy in 
1602. 


12 Festival, Villa de Guadalupe, Mex- 


ico. Honors the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, Patroness of Mexico. Villa is 
built on the spot where the Virgin 
appeared to a poor Indian farmer in 
1531 and performed a miracle. In- 
dian and folk dances; new crosses 
erected at the Church. 


Day, Sweden. 
Beauty contests held to determine 
Lucia brides in towns, cities, offices, 
schools. Lucia bride of Stockholm 
(equivalent to Miss America) visits 
city officials to serve coffee and 
Lussecats (cat-shaped saffron cakes). 
She is dressed in long white gown, 
white fur, and a crown with 24 candles 
to represent spirit of light. Similar 
observances throughout country. 





24-25 Christmas Festivities, Caiba- 


rién, Cuba. Traditional Parrandas 
pageants depicting city’s history, and 
fireworks. 


24 and 31 Singing at the Fountains, 


Rheinfelden, Switzerland. Traditional 
ritual of the Sebastiani Brotherhood. 
Custom originated at time of plague 
when Brotherhood was formed to re- 
move and bury the dead. 


25 Boer’s Head Procession, Chateau 


Frontenac, Quebec City, Canada. 
Traditional procession dating back to 
days when English lords and barons 
had Yule log dragged in and chief 
cook paraded around banquet hall 
with steaming boar’s head on platter, 
a retinue of servants and lackeys 
marching behind him. 


26 Boxing Day, British Empire. Yule 


boxes given postmen, office boys, etc. 


26 Third Ocean Yacht Race, Sydney 


to Hobart, Australia. About thirty 
entrants cover 680-mile course in six 
days. Divisions for boats with 25-to- 
32-foot waterline, and 32-foot water- 
line or larger. 


29-yan. 7 Annual Chess Congress, 


Hastings, England. Noted players 
from Britain, France, Iceland, Can- 
ada, Holland, Russia and the United 
States will compete. 





Note: Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send informa- 
ton about them to Hotiway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa, 
Materia! must be complete and accurate and reach Houtpay at least three months in 
adv anc e of publication. As Howmay cannot be responsible for changes after press 
“me, future visitors should confirm dates locally. 






You'll be enchanted by Oregon’s wide variety of vaca- 
tion lands. Here Pacific ocean surf rolls to 400 miles of 
white sand beaches and rugged headlands. Tumbling 
streams, born in high glacial lakes, break the stillness of 
towering evergreen forests. Also yours to enjoy are such 
scenic wonderlands as the Columbia River gorge, Crater 
Lake and five mountain ranges. There are “things to do 
and see” for everyone in Oregon. Come soon! Send 
coupon (below) mow for free Oregon booklet. 






















SEE ALL OF BY TRAVELING 


SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


Travet Inrormation Depr., Room 57 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore. 


Please send your free booklet to: 
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Snake River Canyon 
at Barton Point 


Umpqua River 
in Southern Oregon 



































FIRST IN SERVICE, TOO 


spark plugs for you, to see that they 


today’s fuels and driving conditions 





Your AC dealer will be glad to check your 


are of the right type and Heat Range for 





in Original 
Factory-Equipment 
Choice 


More than 50 of all cars and trucks 
built during the past 10 production 
years have been factory-equipped 
with AC Spark Plugs. The choice of 
responsible engineers is your 
assurance of utmost reliability 

and top performance. 


You can continue to have 

such reliability and performance 
by buying AC—the factory- 
equipment choice in spark plugs. 





PO i Mi Od ite 


North Carolina 






DEAR SIR: 

North Carolina is indebted to Hotipay 
for the splendid photography and able 
commentary which featured our state in 
your October issue. . . . We must, how- 
ever, express keen disappointment at the 
obvious omission of Greensboro from 
both the photographic coverage and the 
article by Jonathan Daniels. ‘ 
Greensboro received brief mention twice 
in Mr. Daniels’ narrative, but so casu- 
ally that it might just as well have been 
left out entirely. 

' We are justly proud of the leading role 
Greensboro enjoys as the largest city in 
the state’s largest and wealthiest county. 
With an estimated metropolitan popu- 
lation of 90,000 today, it is generally 
conceded that our town is now the third- 
ranking North Carolina city in popula- 
tion. 

Greensboro is the home of the largest 
producers of cotton denim in the 
world the largest overall manu- 
facturer in America the world’s 
largest rayon weavers . . . the largest 
ordinary-life-insurance company south 
of Washington, D.C. . . . and of [other] 
large firms. . . . 

Our Guilford Battle Ground commem- 
orates the battle which historians agree 
was the turning point in the American 
Revolution. O. Henry (William 
Sidney Porter) and Dolly Madison were 
born here. Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro 
College for Women, Guilford College, 
Agricultural and Technical College for 
Negroes, Bennett College for Negroes— 
all famed educational institutions—are 
located here. 

We are sure that we can legitimately 
ask, ‘‘Why the omission?” ; for Greens- 
boro’s undeniable position as one of 
North Carolina’s top cities precludes 
merely squawking because our feelings 
are hurt. . . . 

HOYT W. BOONE, President 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
Greensboro, N.C. 


DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Daniels failed to mention 
Mount Airy once in his article. Mount 
Airy has the largest open-faced granite 
quarry in the world—granite which has 
been used in some of the more promi- 
nent buildings in the state and national 
capitals. . . . Incidefitally, the original 
Siamese twins, Eng and Chang Bunker, 
when they retired from the public eye, 
bought a small farm in Surry County 
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near Mount Airy and spent their last 
days complacently raising tobacco and 
children—the descendants of whom to- 
day are some of Mount Airy’s more 
prominent families. . . . 

LEO SCHUMAKER, News Editor 
The Mount Airy Times 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


DEAR SIR: 
ee I do feel sorta hurt that Mr. 
Daniels did not include some scenes from 
Beaufort. . . . ELIZABETH L. SPRINGLE 
Beaufort, N. C. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . + We cannot understand why 
Carolina Beach, the largest and most 
popular beach in the state, was over- 
looked. . . . JOHN H. BURNETT 

Burgaw, N. C. 


Howwway had no intention of offending 
Greensboro, Mount Airy, Beaufort, Caro. 
lina Beach, et al. Faced with the inexorable 
limitations of space, we are unable to in- 
clude all the places in any given state—even 
those places which merit inclusion for one 
reason or another, and to which we hope 
to return.— Ed. 


Bluegrass Country 


DEAR SIR: 
. I'm curious. Why don’t you pat 
a stallion (The Bluegrass Country, 


September Houtipay)? And my aunt 
wants to know what a quarter horse is. 
7 


MISS E. BETTY BURNHAM 
Keene, N. H. 





Author Morris Markey says you don't 
pat a stallion for the same reason you don't 
pat a bull: You might get hurt. A quarter 
horse is_bred for sprinting in quarter-mile 
races and generally has some Thorough- 
bred blood—perhaps half, mixed with 
range stock,.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

In The Bluegrass Country, Morris 
Markey calls sportsmen to arms when he 
writes: ‘ He [the Thoroughbred horse] is 
brought into existence and nurtured with 
passionate care not for his intelligence, nol 
for useful labor that he may perform, nor 
even for the substance of his body 
food, but merely for the pleasure of 
watching him run faster than another 
horse. 

“He is entertainment for humans 
in somewhat the same degree as profes- 
sional athletes, ballet dancers and colo- 
ratura sopranos.” 

The following excerpt from Destiny 
Bay, by Donn Byrne, more truly shows, | 
think, the true Thoroughbred: “ Nothing 
will convince me that a Thoroughbred 
does not know a great race when he runs 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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When traveling to or from California 
on the Santa Fe, visit.... 


[and of Pueblos 


“Taos Pueblo” . 


No matter what time of the year you are 
traveling to or from California via the Santa 
Fe, northern New Mexico calls you to visit its 
unique and colorful Land of Pueblos. 


There, at any season of the year, you can see 
the Pueblo Indians in one or more of their age- 
old ceremonial dances, or fascinating rituals 
and authentic costumes handed down from 
generation to generation. 

In this mountainous area you also visit 
prehistoric cliff dwellings, ranches, adobe 
missions, and watch the Indians making pottery 
and silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 


As many world travelers express it, the Land 


of Pueblos of northern New Mexico is “the 
most interesting hundred miles in America.” 


Winter is an especially good time of year to 
schedule a trip. Climate is crisp and in- 
vigorating. Nighttimes are memorable, filled 
with fragrant pinon smoke and with the air so 
clear you cart almost reach up and “pick a star.” 


An ideal way to see this Land of Pueblos 
is on a one, two, or three-day Jndian-detour — 
the fascinating private motor tours that start 
from Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Convenient, too. Merely arrange to “stop 
over” at Lamy, New Mexico, on your trip to 
or from California on the Santa Fe. A motor 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 
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.. an age-old Indian pueblo on the Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 


coach will meet the train and take you on the 
short jaunt to Santa Fe. La Fonda, Fred 
Harvey’s famous hotel facing the historic 
plaza, will be your headquarters. 


Let us send you the picture folder giving 
full details on the colorful Land of Pueblos 
and the Jndian-detours. Just mail the coupon. 


PEPPPIPIIOP IO PEI FFIEIG 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. H-2, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on the Land of 
Pueblos and tell me how | can explore it on my way 
to or from California via Santa Fe. 

DOO erertenctentnsiimenimnemmenngeetiiis 
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ULSTER YOU EVER WORE 





NEW, IMPROVED 


Mbert\ Richard 


Right now your local Albert Richard 
dealer is showing one of the most amazing 
developments in the history of sportswear! 
Coats and jackets lined with Spun Sun* 
. . . the new miracle lining made of 
Fiberglas*!. .. much lighter than 
wool, much warmer! Less bulk 
permits trim tailoring for handsome 
lines and improved Action-Fit”*. 
Try on these new Albert Richard ulsters, 
coats and jackets. Feel and see the dif- 
ference! ...more comfort! ... more style! 
...more warmth! . . . less weight! Also see 
Albert Richard gloves and mittens lined 
with Spun Sun*. Your Albert Richard 
dealer is featuring a great variety of 
styles, with or without Spun Sun* linings 
—leathers, wools, twills, gabardines. 
Write for his name. 


KEEPING RONNE EXPEDITION EXPLORERS 
WARM NEAR SOUTH POLE! 

With all types of outdoor clothing to choose 

from, Comdr. Finn Ronne chose Albert Richard 

coats and jackets lined with Spun Sun* for 

himself and his men! He re- 


ports from his Antarctic base, 
“On this expedition these gar- 

- ments have solved our cold 
weather problems beyond all 
expectations.” 


PREG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





ALBERT RICHARD, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 
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one. The streaming competitors, the 
crackle of silk, the roar as they come into 
the straight, and the sense of the jockey 
calling on the great heart that the writer 
of Job knew so well. ‘The glory of his 
nostril is terrible,’ says the greatest of 
poets. ‘He pauseth in the valley and re- 
joiceth in his strength: he goeth on to 
meet the armed men.’ Your intellectual 
will claim that the Thoroughbred is an 
artificial brainless animal evolved by 
men for their amusement. Your intel- 
lectual, here again, is a liar.” 

JANE L. RUSSO 

Milton, Mass. 


Romanticist Donn Byrne used strong 
words.— Ed. 


Washington State 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Evidently Nard Jones never has 
been in California. In his article (Wash- 
ington State, September Houmpay) he 
says,‘An apple is one of the few things 
California cannot raise.” Apples are 
raised to some extent in almost all of the 
state, but the two great centers for com- 
mercial production are at Watsonville, 
some seventy miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, and Sebastopol, about fifty miles 
north of that city. . . . If Californians 
buy apples from Washington it is be- 
cause . . . they have such good appe- 
tites and so much money that people 
here can help the small Washington 
population take care of their surplus 
crop. . . . DR. L. J. SNOW 

Petaluma, Calif. 


Mr, Jones’ reply: “I should have known 
that California can do anything. The state 
shipped 7,814,000 bushels of apples to 
market in 1946—but Ill bet they were 
mostly little pie apples.” —Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Seeing that Washington is first in the 
yield of apples, I thought I'd tell you my 
state, Ohio, is seventh with approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 bushels per year. 

DAN WEBER 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The first ten states in yield of apples are 
Washington, New York, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, California, Ohio, 
Oregon, Illinois, and New Jersey.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

In Washington State, Nard 
Jones says: “In the Columbia Basin 
country there is a real-estate boom 
bigger than took plaee on Puget Sound 
when the railroads were coming in. 
Towns like Ephrata, Coulee City, 
Almira and Wilbur are transformed from 
sleepy dry-land farming towns into 





jumping Western-frontier communi- 
ties.” . . . Almira and Wilbur are 
wheat towns located 20 and 30 miles 
respectively from the nearest project 
feature and 50 and 60 miles respectively 
from the nearest land to be irrigated. 
They have not derived any tangible 
benefit from the Columbia Basin project, 
nor are they likely to when the dry land 
eventually is watered. 

They have prospered because they 
are surrounded by some of the best 
wheat fields in this state, and that 
prosperity is caused by twelve succes- 
sive years of maximum wheat produc- 
tion sold at high prices. . . . 

CHARLES E. CONE 
Columbia Basin Commission 
Ephrata, Wash. 


Mr. Jones again: “Granted that Al- 
mira and Wilbur are wheat towns whose 
immediate prosperity rests on maximum 
wheat production . . . I know of few 
towns in that area which were not affected 
from the very beginning of the Columbia 
Basin project. And it would be amazing 
indeed if they were not affected when the 
dry land is eventually watered, At any 
rate, when I saw them in 1946 they were 
jumping a good deal faster than when I 
used to visit them on Saturdays as a boy 
in 1918.” —Ed. 





DEAR SIR: 

. . . The most important picture of 
all—the Washington state capitol—was 
a dreadful disgrace to all residents of 
Washington. We have the fourth most 
beautiful capitol in the - United 
States. . . . I am enclosing a proper 
picture. Out-of-state people will think 
we are a bunch of hicks with a dumpy 
little capitol, after looking at your pic- 
ture. JIM SHRINER 

Yelm, Wash. 


Howipay knows of no organization or 
authorities who rate state capitols for 
beauty ; it seems to be a matter of “‘every- 
one to his fancy and me to my Nancy 
said the old woman as she kissed her 
cow.” However, above is another picture 
of Washington’s State Capitol.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Wesmiled when we noticed that 
the Olympic Peninsula was touched 
rather lightly. Could it be that Nard 
Jones could not trust himself to really 
“Jet go”’ on this area for fear of over- 
shadowing the rest of the state? Could it 
be that the Olympic Peninsula has so 
much to offer the tourist and sportsman 
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FAMOUS 
DUDE 
RANCHES 





Here’s real news for the vacationing 
dude rancher and the outdoors man 
around home... a sport shirt along 
authentic western ranch lines... vat- 
dyed sanforized rayon and cotton 
gabardine . . . stud buttons, 3 button 
cuffs . . .in plain colors, natural, blue, 
sand dune and tan... stand-up 
long-point collar. $4.95... at your 
store, or write M. Nirenberg Sons, 
Inc. 1140 Broadway, New York 1,N.Y. 


Cin ® 
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Remember to ask for 
NIMROD 


FLINTS 
4 for 10¢ 


your dealer is unable to supply with the 
Nimrod Pipeiter, send $2.50 direct. 
WARD-NIMROD COMPANY 


* Windproof 
* Lightweight 
* Large Flame 
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We're All 
“Having a Wonderful Jimel” 
at 


DAYTONA BEACH 


We've left the snow 

And winter's wailing 
For swimming, sunning, 
Surfing. sailing. 


The World's Most Famous Beach is wide 
-- 600 feet from dune to tide... 

And smoothly packed where autos ride 
Down thirty miles of oceanside. 












Deepsea fishing 
On ocean reef 
Brings up fishes 
Beyond belief. 











For sunny sports of all known sorts 
We've golf links, boating. tennis courts. 
We ride on surf boards or on horses 
Exploring endless fun resources. 









Concerts, theatres, 
Cocktail bars, 
Glamourous night life 
‘Neath the stars, 
















Nearby springs, historic shrines, 
Flowering acres, flaming vines, 
Vistas like a story book.. 

Scenes that want their pictures took! 


s Daytona Beach 
Is fun all year. 
WONDERFUL PLACE! 
Wish you were here! 

















P.S. 
Drop a post-card to “Room V"”’ 
Daytona Beach, C. of C. — 
Foto-folder: Yours for free! 





Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Florida 















that room would not allow his develop- 
ing it? . . . When you are ready to do 
a feature on the Olympic Peninsula, you 
are assured our fullest co-operation. Tell 
Nard Jones to bring his wife and we will 
give her a royal welcome to the town of 
her birth. . . . 

JOHN C. GILCHRIST, President 
South Kitsap Chamber of Commerte 
Port Orchard, Wash. 


Houmay and the Joneses thank Mr. 
Gilchrist.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 
. . « Eastern Washington is not 
“bleak and barren in winter.” The pine 
forests are just as evergreen as the 
western forests of cedar and fir. 

Also I thought Nard Jones knew more 
about our people than to say that the 





average Washington man is decidedly 
nervous about crowds. We aren’t that 
primitive! . . . But no matter how 
much room Easterners think we have, 
there still is an acute housing short- 
age... . CHARLENE VAUGHAN 
Trentwood, Wash. 


Mr. Jones wrote that in Eastern Wash- 
ington there are “deciduous trees whose 
boughs become bleak and barren in winter.” 
There are. Of course pine trees are just as 
evergreen as fir or cedar—and several ref- 
erences were made to those in the eastern 
part of the state, which was characterized 
as a place of long, warm summers and 
parklike areas. And Mr. Jones says the 
average Washingtonian is nervous about 
crowds and most of them will admit it. 

—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 
Am I wrong? In the article on Seattle 
you say “. . . 1897, when the steamer 
Portland brought word of gold in Alas- 
ka .. .” and a few sentences down: 
“.. . supplies and money for the suf- 
ferers of the Johnstown flood on May 
thirty-first of that same year.” Don’t 
you mean 1887 as the year of the Johns- 
town flood? DR. W. C. PENROSE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. The reference to the Johnstown 
flood ties in with the Seattle fire which 
Mr. Jones mentioned in the same para- 
graph. The Johnstown flood occurred in 
1889, as did the Seattle fire.— Ed. P 


DEAR SIR: 

. Must take exception to your 
statement that “Seattle does not cause 
one to exclaim ‘There is a real town!’” 
because nowhere during our travels in 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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| Wuen FORMALITY IS PART 
OF THE HOLIDAY SCENE 


With the, return to formality in dress, men again 
turn to Johnston & Murphy for the true authentic 
~~ imterpretation of the correct shoes for evening wear. | 













The smart dress pump in Patent 
Leather. . . extremely flexible and 
holds its graceful shape because it 
is turned by. hand over a custom 
last... exclusive with J & M. 
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Winners 
What feminine heart 
could resist these 



















beauties in sparkling 
cadet blue, trimmed 
in rich honey-amber 
















rawhide? Gleaming 
chrome “gards” set off 
every piece, in these 
matched “Grille- 
Gard” sets now at 
all Wheary dealers. 


WHEARY, INC. 
RACINE, WIS. 
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WHEARY « “THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE” 
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Junior sizes 


Prep Sizes 
$3.95 


Believe it or not... 
they’re Pajamas... 


Yes, First Nighters do fool you! They look like slack suits, and can 
double for them, too! But they’re actually pajamas! Handsome, 
sturdy, comfortable pajamas. . . sized for large and small fry. 

You'll love ‘em for robe-less loafing . . . for gardening, for cruising... 
for beachwear . . . and, of course, comfortable sleeping! 





The pullover is fine, combed yarn balbriggan; the well-cut 
trousers of fine broadcloth. Tailored with Weldon’s 

own breathe-with-you Lastex Wonderbelt. In easy-on-the-eye 
solid colors or glorious striped, checked and solid combinations. 
Men’s sizes: A, B, C, D, and Mr. Long, for men over 6’ tall. 
Junior and Prep sizes for boys. 


At fine stores everywhere, or write for nearest dealer. 


Weldon Pajamas, 1270 Broadway, New York 1 






Individuolly 
pocked in 
handsome gift box 





"WELDON 
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the hectic war years were we more 
graciously received or shown more kind- 
ness and open-handed generosity than 
in Seattle. Nowhere have we met a more 
pleasant John Q. Public who made us 
feel more at home there than we ever felt 
on the streets of our native city. To us it 
will always be a real town, with a real 
heart. MR. AND MBS. J. M. HODGE, JR. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Where’s Bremerton? 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . I fail to understand why the city 
of Bremerton, the fourth largest city in 
the state of Washington, with the largest 
industry in the state (the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard), was left out en- 
tirely. . . . After the well-known war 
work of this Navy yard, it would seem 
like a gross mistake to leave out the city 
of Bremerton in an issue featuring Wash- 
ington. . . . LULU D. HADDON 

Commissioner of Finance 
Bremerton, Wash. 





Mr. Jones reports: “Bremerton is men- 
tioned twice and there is at least one refer- 
ence to Puget Sound Navy Yard. I love 
Bremerton. Some of my best friends are 
from Bremerton. . . . But Bremerton is an 
adjunct of the yard and its population 
varies with the state of our warfare; and 
Navy yards and plutonium piles are not 
indigenous to states.” For Commissioner 
Haddon and other citizens of Bremerton, 
the photo (above) of the Navy yard.— Ed. 


Billboards 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . We find the poem (Sing, O Sing 
of Billboards, September Hotipay) and 
the illustration unfair to outdoor ad- 
vertising in several respects. . . . Mr. 
Bers implies that outdoor advertising is 
designedly placed to compete with 
nature for eye appeal or so carelessly 
placed as to obscure it and historic land- 
marks as well: Actually, . . . for some 
years intelligent outdoor advertising 
men have realized that signs concen- 
trated in the shopping centers and with- 
in the influence of commercial areas pro- 
duce the only worth-while return in ad- 
vertising value. Yet the sins of our 
medium’s youth occasionally haunt us 
in the form of a still-popular if waning 
legend that poster panels are erected 
specifically to hide sunsets, mar moun- 
tains or block every valley view. . . . 

Let us be the first to charge that in the 
past, particularly in the ’20’s when the 
use of the automobile was becoming 
Widespread, outdoor advertising placed 
poster panels unwisely. But the '20’s 
ended some time ago—and so did most 
of the growing pains of our industry. A 





good comparison may be found inthefarm- 
er’s-daughter-traveling-saiesman type 
of joke, which still flourishes although 
salesmen have not put up at farmhouses 
while on the road for many years. Some 
persons still harp at billboards—partic- 





ularly cartoonists hard-pressed to meet 
a deadline—although the basis for their 
gibes has largely disappeared. 

Poet Bers also attacks the small busi- 
nessman for advertising his guest rooms 
with a sign: “Elms of vivid verdure 
advertise Joe’s Guest Rooms.” Up to 
that point the poet sings his verses 
directly to the wealthy few of the coun- 
try who like to think that when they 
attack billboards they attack “big busi- 
ness.” . . . But at that point the poet 
and any who care to listen attack Joe. 
They drop the attack on Joe’s brother’s 
store to move to suspend Joe’s right to 
announce his own livelihood. . . . They 
attack the theme “The Right to Adver- 
tise—Free Enterprise.” 

EDWARD C. DONNELLY, JR. 
John Donnelly and Sons 
Boston, Mass. 


Or, as another poet put it: 

I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Indeed, unless the billboards fall 
I'll never see a tree at all.*— Ed. 


Moon Travel 


DEAR SIR: 

Ralph Stein's Interplanetary Travel 
(September Hoxipay) is amusing as a 
commentary on some of the exaggerated, 





impractical dreams for that postwar 
New World which are draining off into 
useless channels the thought and energies 
of our planners. True, we can now swoosh 
across the continent in a few hours, but 
it takes two weeks to get back a little 
bundle from the laundry and a corre- 
sponding patience for almost any other 
kind of elemental public service. Busi- 
ness, I* understand, is concentrating on 
the moon. .. . F. L. HOAGLAND 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


*Copyright 1932 by Ogden Nash. Appeared in the 
New Yorker, October 15, 1932. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author. 
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Irs a pleasant chase, following the sun with Southern 
Pacific. And S. P. is the logical way to go, if you plan to spend the winter where 
the sun does. Our Golden State and Sunset Route trains between Chicago or New 
Orleans and Los Angeles are the only main line trains direct to Tucson, Phoenix, 
Palm Springs and other resort and guest ranch centers in the southwest. 


gis 





Old swimmin’ hole—Southern Arizona style 


Everything about these trains is designed for your com- 
fort. They are fast. For example: Only 35 hours from fascinating New Orleans to 
Tucson on the Sunset Limited via San Antonio and E] Paso; 39% hours, Chicago 
to Phoenix, on the Golden State (Rock Island-Southern Pacific). But, more im- 
portant, they are smooth-riding, air-conditioned, clean and safe—as are their 
companion trains, the Argonaut and Imperial. Whether you ride in luxurious 
modern Pullmans, or low-fare reclining chair cars, you enjoy the comforts of 


home en route on S. P. trains. 


Our representatives can tell you all about these trains. There is an S. P. repre- 
sentative near you almost any place along our lines (see the map) and in most 
large eastern cities. They know the southwestern territory like a book, and will 
be glad to help you with your vacation plans. Or, if you’d rather have the book, 
mail the coupon below for an exciting, 20-page folder about Southern Arizona 


and Southwestern ranches and resorts. 
































L. C. Ioas, Dept. HY-12, 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 

“Southern Arizona and Southwestern 

Ranches & Resorts.” 





Address. 
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LADIES’ PULLMAN CASE —— 62.50 
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MORE FUN THAN TOYS 


LADIES’ MAKE-UP CASE — 26.75 
MEN'S ONE SUITER — 586.50 


WILLS ARE REWRITTEN 
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MEN'S OVERNIGHT CASE — 37.50 
MEN'S TWO SUITER — 64.50 


ANGELS APPEAR 


DIPLOMAT BRIEF CASE — 35.50 
MEN'S PULLMAN CASE — 62.50 
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Colombia’s heat strains Christmas spirit... 


Mexican caves easier to enter than to leave 


Letter From Colombia 


Cartagena 

HE ONLY THING white about my 
first Christmas in South America 
was the bead of perspiration that 
formed on my forehead as I began 
preparing for the holidays. The 


nal 


bead rolled down my chin and 
dropped, making a blot on the card 
I was writing. By that time, even 
the drop was no longer white. It 
carried a little of the grime from a 
smoking kerosene stove. 

My husband and I had arrived at 
our new jungle home just a few days 
before Christmas. There were just 
the two of us, with no supermarket 
or department stores to turn to for 
help in getting ready for a real 
“Christmasy” feeling; but in Co- 
lombia’s Magdalena River country 
one relies on ingenuity and we de- 
termined we'd make every minute 
bright for each other somehow. 

Our first problem was to find a 
tree. The Colombian families living 
in the oil-company houses had or- 
dered theirs earlier and the plane 
would bring them in with the mail. 


But we had arrived too late to put 


in an order. Nothing daunted, we 
decided to go pioneering for one and 
started to the monte, a machete 
buckled at my husband’s belt. 

It was almost dark when we took 
to the road. We brushed off the 
mosquitoes that come with sunset, 
climbed fences and tore our way 
through gramalote, until we saw our 
tree. We chopped it down and car- 
ried it home triumphantly. Even in 
the light, it had a pretty shape. It 
also had large green leaves—but no 
matter. Here we could set our own 
fashion in Christmas trees. 

For months in our previous home, 
a larger station near a city, we had 
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saved matchboxes and tin foi! from 
cigarette packages for this occasion, 
A few twists of the silvery paper, a 
bit of wire and our tree had a star, 
The matchboxes, wrapped in tin 
foil, hung from the branches by 
ribbons. Strips of tin foil made 
icicles, and bridge tallies, half. 
hidden in the leaves, seldom re. 
vealed that their pictures had no 
connection with a Christmas theme. 
By midnight, there stood our tree, 
as full of the holiday as Tiny Tim. 

Next morning my husband 
awakened me and gave me one of 
those looks that say, ‘ Don’t reach 
for the gun, but in case you want to 
commit suicide, it’s loaded.” | 
climbed out of bed and padded 
silently behind him. There stood 
our tree; no, actually, there drooped 
our tree, its tinsel on the now brown 
leaves as pathetic as make-up on an 
old, wrinkled face. 


THE EGGNOG PARTY we planned 
for Christmas morning was a far cry 
from the informal, hilarious affairs 
that start a person all over again on 
Christmas morning at home. Four 
Colombian families came _ that 
morning to welcome us. How was! 
to guess that: they were not ac- 
customed to informal affairs? The 
upper-class Colombian, I have 
learned, never has known what it is 
to wait on himself. If there is 4 
pitcher of water and a glass beside 
his chair, a maid is called to pour 
the water. Into this tradition | 
clomped with ideas about serving 
buffet style. 

I ushered the women into the 
dining room, handed them eggnog, 
peaked and watery from want o 
whipping cream, and told them to 
help themselves to the nuts, cal 
dies, and fruitcake. With the ul 
familiar drink in hand, they stood 
and looked at the table, looked a! 
me—touched nothing. It would be 
an unforgivable breach of etiquette 
to pick up what food you wanted 
from another person’s table. Theit 
plates still empty, they bega! 
drinking eggnog, uncomfortabl; 
standing. 

I escorted them back to the livin 
room, served each plate, and every 
one cheerfully ate the food the 
was handed to her. 






Finally, 
somethi 
out m 


had obt 
I held 
maids 
coming 


my eyes 





Again I was reminded that people 
fiere don’t “drop in for a drink.” 
They come prepared to stay 
through a’ double feature. By the 
time they left and I could get back 
to the kitchen, I could see that 
dinner was going to be at night in- 
stead of midday. 


































The turkey, roasted in the com- 


pany kitchen, was a Christmas gift, 
but the rest was up to me. Just as I 


got everything to the point where it 
needed my attention at one time, I 


= heard the front door open.. I went 
per, a to the door and found three nurse- 
star, jg maids and an assortment of chil- 
n tin @ dren entering the living room. I 
13 by @ greeted them and waited for some 
made § Sort of announcement of intentions. 
half. here was none. They stood and 
nm ye. Stared at me and the decorations 
ad no @ and I stood and stared at them. 
heme @ Finally, in a flustered attempt to do 
tree _ something—anything—I brought 
Tim, @ out my dish of candy. (Real 
sband chocolate is hard to get here, but I 


one of @ had obtained a dab for Christmas.) 
reach @ 1 held out the bonbon dish and 
maids and children dived, each 
coming up with a handful and leav- 


‘ant to 


a 





added ig an empty dish. With their hands 
stood @ (full of runny chocolate, the maids 
rooped Sat down in the living room and ate. 
brown @ Pot holder in hand, I loomed over 
yonan @ them until they left. 
After I had rescued the smoking 
ingredients of our dinner in the 
lanned @ kitchen, I scurried to dress. (We'd 
far cry had what we thought was the in- 
affairs @ Spiration of dressing for dinner.) 
gain on My long gown cut in Grecian style, 
Fou @ and hair caught back with gold 
. that leaves would have created nearer 
w was! @ the desired effect if I had had time 
not ac- § ‘make up my face, but that was 
3? The § Outof the question. My husband in 
| have his tux looked less like a child play- 
hat itis | imgdress-up than I. He at least was 
wre is a Shaved and had his hair combed. 
s beside In quick succession, our plans for 
to pou @ @real Christmas dinner—and the 
lition | @ dinner, too, for that matter—dis- 
serving § Solved. As my husband began to 
carve the turkey, the perspiration 
nto the § began to gather on his face and his 
eggnog, Stiff white collar wilted like spa- 
want of § ghetti does when lowered into boil- 
them to ig water.. I went around the 





its, call- 
the ul- 
ey stood 
yoked at 
vould be 
ptiquette 
wanted 
le. Theit 
y begal 
rfortably 


table and took off his coat, closing 
my eyes to the hideousness of a vest 
and damp tux shirt. 
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Forgetful of the tiny bugs that 
come to any light, we had touched 
matches to four tall tapers on the 
table. Within a few minutes the 
flames were circles of bugs, splashing 
blindly into the food. We blew out 
the candles, surrendering the last of 
our hopes of glamour, and turned 
on a light in the next room. 





In the stronger illumination, I 
looked at the salad. In the heat, the 
molded aspic had reverted to to- 
mato juice. We tasted the turkey 
dressing, and it joined the salad on 
the drainboard. (Next day we 
learned that our native cook had 
received in his Christmas supplies a 
can of mincemeat. Having no idea 
what it was, but familiar with the 
word meat, he decided it must be 
used to stuff turkeys. With the 
mincemeat, he mixed a can of 
potted ham and a jar of olives. Try 
it sometime on your worst enemy.) 

Pie was on the table and the 
coffee ready to serve when the front 
door opened. Indians. A woman, 
heavy and handsome, with two 
blue-black braids over her shoulders, 
a hat, and long drops of pearls hang- 
ing from her ears, had entered. Be- 
hind her was a smaller woman, 
suitably nondescript to show up 
the star. They had come to call. 

I sat down with them in my for- 
mal gown, while my husband dis- 
appeared and returned only when 
he was comfortably dressed. He 
served coffee to our guests. Then we 
remembered that on Christmas, in 
this country, a guest is always 
served a spot of wine. So imme- 
diately following the coffee came 
wine. We had sent out everything 
but expeditions for crema de menta 
to follow Christmas dinner, and my 
husband decided that under any 
circumstances we should have it. 
Before the guests’ wine glasses were 
empty, we were all served liqueur. 

I put a box of cigarettes on the 
tea table in front of the women. 
Each of them lit a cigarette, holding 
it with all five fingers; took a puff, 
then put it down in the projection 
from the side of the ash tray. Leav- 
ing that one burning, they leaned 
over, took another, lit it and re- 
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Our Correspondents 


peated the process. Soon the corner , 
of the room was obscure with smoke 
and had that dreadful odor of a 
cigarette burning out its paper- 
wrapped contents. 

The conversation was solely be- 
tween the two women, including us 
only as an odd moment’s thought. 
They talked rapidly, voices rising to 
trilling exclamation points. The 
theme was set by the Indian. The 
other woman fanned herself with 
her handkerchief and panted con- 
tinuously until the Indian said some- 
thing she considered noteworthy. 
Then with a shriek of delight, she 
would reward her companion for her 
wit with a hard swat on the arm. 

When the powwow broke up and 
I could undrape the folds of my 
dress, I went to rinse the dishes and 
throw away the wilted, uneaten pie. 
As I stood with my hands in water, 
my body twisting away from the 
bugs that encircled my head and 
darted down my back, my husband 
came in and with great formality 
poured wine for a good-night toast 
to the hostess. His toast was cor- 
rectly worded for an ordinary 
Christmas night, but right then I 
was thinking of another: 

“Here’s to future Christmases in 
the solitude of Times Square with 
the traffic and milling crowds of the 
wilderness only a memory.” 

—JULIET THOMPSON KNIGHT 


Letter From Mexico 


Cacahuamilpa 

pe mpi a the world — 
the only greatest caves in the 
world—are las grulas de Cacahua- 
milpa. Any Mexican will tell you 
so, and many Mexicans did tell me. 
They were, I was told, only ninety- 





one miles from Mexico City and 
no trouble to reach. I was a bit un- 
certain, however, about the caves 
being open when I arrived. Some 
guidebooks said the caves were 
“open every day,” others said 
“Sundays and Thursdays at one.” 
But all the Mexicans I consulted 
on this discrepaney advised: ‘Go. 
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When you get there you will fing 
out.” I went. 

I first saw the caves from hun. 
dreds of feet above, as the road 
comes out suddenly on the edge of a 
sharp barranca. They were sunk in 
a lush pocket of tropical vegetation 
where the subterranean rivers Chon- 
talcoatlan and San Jerénimo emerge 
from vast caverns to give the place 
its name: Dos Bocas, the Two 
Mouths. These rivers are the artists 
of las grulas; the seepage of their 
waters designed and constantly re- 
designs the tracery of the caves. 

I snaked down the road, past 
native booths where only Pepsi and 
Coca-Cola upheld Civilization 
against the barbarism of fortillas 
and tacos. At the entrance to the 
parking area a ten-foot billboard 
boasted in glorious Spanish of the 
improvements made here during 
the Camacho regime. Greatest of 
all was electricidad, Divine Light, 
the triumph of Mexican engineering 
which now permits the caves not 
only to be visited but seen. 

I drove into the parking lot 
and pulled up beside the only other 
car there. I escaped all the ven- 
ders except the little boy selling 
canes. He told me solemnly that 
the sefior would assuredly break his 
neck in the caves without his canes. 
So I bought. They are good canes— 
whittled to order while you are 
still dickering over the price. And 
they have the only valid claim to 
the name “sugar cane,” for they are 
made from the sugar-cane root and 
are used as any self-respecting cane 
is intended to be used—that is, 
they are leaned on, not eaten. 

From the canemaker I learned 
a final truth: the caves are oped 
every day at one o'clock. I'd had 
it all the time, only half in one 
place, half in another. Mexicans 
like their facts that way. 

After paying for my ticket (five 
cents) I looked around for the 
intimate group of 800 which one 
would expect at the Mexican Carls 
bad. But I could count only nine 
heads, all belonging apparently to 
one prosperous Mexican family. 

* Ah, sefior the guide!” the mam- 
ma of the family greeted me, and by 
the time I had managed to dispel 
this misconception, we were all fast 
friends. Papa, a little round mat, 
passed me his rifle and invited me 
to take a shot at an iguana he and 
the boys had treed. I couldn't see 
the iguana. Neither, I think, could 
papa or the boys, for they fired 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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twenty rounds and nothing fell, 
not even their spirits. 

The guide, a smiling Indian in 
huarachos, sombrero and pajamas, 
came down the path an hour and a 
half late. In his hand he carried a 
hissing gasoline lamp. 

“What's the lamp for?” I asked. 

“To see by.” 

“But the electricidad?”’ 

“No electricidad. Follow, please. 
We go in now.” 

“What do you mean, no electri- 
cidad?” I said. “The sign says 
electricidad. We can’t go into that 
hole without electricidad.”’ 

“No electricidad. At the end of 
the month electricidad again.” 

It was hopeless ‘but irresistible. 
I followed the Mexican family into 
the pre-Genesiac night. 

In the vast entrance hall and the 
contiguous first cavern, which to- 
gether are about the same size as the 
Big Room at the Carlsbad Caverns 
in New Mexico, the gasoline lamp 
was pitifully inadequate. The only 
thing it revealed effectively was the 
electrical system in all its inopera- 
tive glory: lofty stanchions, bare 
bulbs, a naked complex of wires— 
which were frankly exhibited as 
rival wonders to the natural beauties 
of the cave. 

We followed our guide, alternately 
stumbling and admiring, and some- 
times both at the same time. Most 
of the formations are small, though 
there is one stalagmite more than 
200 feet high. In fact, the beauties 
of the Cacahuamilpa caves lie in 
their individual formations rather 
than in the design of entire rooms, 
as at Carlsbad. Everything here 
looks like something and every- 
thing possible is named: the Chinese 
Tower, the Bottle of Champagne, 
Donald Duck. Our guide was sad 
when he could not find a name. 
Before one gleaming alabaster cur- 
tain he apologized: ‘‘ No name, but 
very beautiful anyhow.” 

After an hour’s tramp we were 
all pretty tired, for the atmosphere 
of the caves is oppressively humid. 
The guide therefore announced that 
since there were still nine more halls 


_to go, anyone who was too tired 


might now return alone. 

“Is there enough gasoline in the 
lamp to get us through nine more 
halls?” I asked. 

“Perhaps we skip some.” 

“How long does it burn?” 

He shrugged. ‘‘Two hours. 
Maybe less.” 

An hour to here. An hour back. 
And nine more halls. 
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Papa smiled. “Do not.worry, my 
friend. If the lamp fails I will get 
you out,” 

I don’t know how many halls we 
got through, because I was too busy 
asking the time. My companions, 
I knew, thought my concern was 
rude. But when we reached the 
Hall of the Dead Man I no longer 
feared their censure. Here, the 
guide explained, had once been 
found an ancient human skeleton 
encrusted by stalagmites. I insisted 
we return at once. 

Fifteen minutes of leisurely walk- 
ing—and the lamp began to flicker. 





“Now we run,” said the guide. 
Mamma and papa were delighted. 
“ Jabén!”” (soap) they squealed as 
we slithered over slippery rock, 
and ‘“Chiclets!” as we slogged 
through gummy slime. 

Finally we had to rest. I leaned 
back against something—and away 
as fast as I could. It was a mound 
with a cross on it. 

“A pathetic story,” explained 
the guide. “ An Englishman and his 
dog. They come in here many years 
ago with a lamp such as mine. The 
lamp goes out. The Englishman 
falls in the dark. He is hurt. He 
cannot walk. But the dog finds the 
way out. He molests the passers-by 
but they do not understand him. 
It breaks his heart. He returns to 
his master and together they die. 
Later one finds them and buries 
them here. A very pathetic story.” 

I couldn’t speak, but papa under- 
stood. “Do not lose heart, my 
friend,” he said. “If the lamp fails 
I have here the light.” And trium- 
phantly he produced a tiny pocket 
flashlight. “A fine bargain,” he 
gloated. “I buy him from an Amer- 
ican.” He flashed the futile beam 
delightedly. And then—no more 
electricidad. Papa shook the case 
and peered through the lens at the 
dark bulb. “‘Diablo!’’ he said, “this 
is bad. I pay fifteen pesos for this 
light. Now, guide, maybe we rut 
again.” —JAMES CERRUTI 
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Christmas Lull 


age ARE you're not plan- 
ning to spend this Christmas 
in a Pullman car; probably nobody 
is. But if something should come 
up at the last minute requiring 
you to open your stocking in an 
upper berth instead of in the bosom 
of your family, this report will help 
to cheer you up. 

Christmas Day is a fine day to 
travel by railroad, maybe the best 
traveling day of the whole year. The 
number of passengers, although 
rising sharply just before and after 
Christmas, drops off 40 to 80 per 
cent on the 25th. There are plenty 
of seats, the crews are in no hurry, 
the coaches are decorated with 
holly and evergreen, the dining 
cars are quiet, the menus feature 
turkey and plum pudding; and, 
best of all, the noisy children and 
babies are not on the choo-choo 
but off visiting grandmother, where 
they belong. 

Sometimes the Christmas Day 
lull is so marked that the New York 
Central cancels the Cleveland Lim- 
ited, the Commodore Vanderbilt, 
and even the Twentieth Century. 
The Union Pacific makes a practice 
of setting up a little Christmas tree 


THE 


SUN 


in each coach and sportively sus- 
pends a sprig of mistletoe right be- 
side the water cooler. These touches 
may be techeer up the conductors as 
much as the passengers, since full 
U. P. train crews have to work on 
Christmas just as on any other day. 
The Union Pacific tries to encourage 
Christmas-season travel by print- 
ing a special, holly-festooned time- 
table which includes the poem 
Going Home for Christmas by Edgar 
Guest, set in Old English type and 
printed in green ink. Thisis a melan- 
choly item of four verses about aman 
who didn’t go home for Christmas. 
The railroad reports a heavy pre- 
Yuletide demand for this poem from 
parents who order copies sent anon- 
ymously totheirchildren. H’m-m-m! 

The Union Pacific, by the way, 
will never forget Christmas Day 
of 1938, when, on the Chicago- 
Denver run, one little white-haired 
old lady was the entire passenger 
list. ““She was ‘Queen For a Day,’” 
the U. P. says, wiping away a 
happy tear. But perhaps the most 
Christmasy thing a railroad ever 
did occurred last December 25th, 
when the Southern Railway’s crack 
Washington-to-Memphis stream- 
liner, the Tennesseean, stopped at 
Bedford, Virginia, and picked up 
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Santa Claus himself, who managed 
to find a few Yule-lorn kiddies 
aboard and gave them presents. 
He got off in Vinton, Virginia, com- 
pleting the trip in less time than it 
would have taken by reindeer. 





Star of Bethlehem 


NYBODY WHO STEPS in the mid- 
dle of a science-versus-religion 
debate is apt to be felled by a wild 
swing from one corner or the other. 
It is therefore with complete im- 
partiality that we bring up the sub- 
ject of the Star of Bethlehem, that 
Christmas phenomenon which has 


_ occasioned little peace on earth 


among the scientists and the clergy 
who have attempted to explain its 
nature and on which even the plan- 
etariums can’t seem to agree. 

The initial evidence about the 
Star comes from the Bible, which 
has brief references to it in the sec- 
ond chapter of Matthew. The Wise 
Men said to Herod: ‘* Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him.” And 
crafty Herod, who wanted to mur- 
der the Christ child, asked of them 
“what time the star appeared. 
And he sent them to Bethlehem... 
they departed; and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the East, went 
before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” 
The final reference is: ‘When they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy.”” Well, what was 
it? A comet? A conjunction of 
planets? A super-meteor known as 
a bolide? Or was it a plain, non- 
scientific, nonastronomical miracle? 

This Christmas the Hayden Plan- 
etarium in New York will turn its 
super-Zeiss Planetarium Projector 
backward to show the skies as they 
were at the time of the first Christ- 
mas. The show will be built around 
an imaginary celestial Christmas 
tree, with thousands of stars, in- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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UNDER THE 


duding a blue-white Sirius, a giant 
red Antares, and a yellow Capella, 
decorating the tree. Phenomena 
such as eclipsing binaries and 
Cepheid variables will blink cheer- 
fully and with scientific accuracy. 
At the peak of the celestial tree will 
be the Star of Bethlehem. Gordon 
A, Atwater, curator of the planetar- 
jum, will be ready for the first 
yoice from the crowd to ask: “ What 
star of Bethlehem?”’ 

His answer will be the Hayden 
choice, Venus. ‘The Magi on that 
occasion,” Mr. Atwater will say 
coolly, “ were looking for a suitable 
sign in the sky. An object of such 
brilliance as the planet Venus 
might well have been interpreted 
as that sign.” 

Not at all, says Philadelphia. The 
Fels Planetarium there has another 
theory. During its Christmas show, 
the narrator will suggest that the 
Wise Men were probably Persian 
astrologers of the faith of Zoroaster, 
who were in the habit of watching 
sky doings and would have noticed 
any special phenomenon that the 
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court of Herod might have missed. 
According to the Philadelphia story 
the Christmas star was a “triple 
conjunction” of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn, which occurs once 
every 125 years, and happened in 
7 B.C. This is perfectly logical be- 
cause it is widely thought today 
that several centuries of calendar 
botching have resulted in the para- 
dox of Christ being really born in 
the sixth or seventh year before 
Christ. ‘Miracles are not neces- 
sary in this story,” the Fels Plane- 
tarium says crisply. 

Pittsburgh will side-step the whole 
matter. The neutral Buhl Plane- 
tarium is calling this year’s show 

An Old-Fashioned Christmas,” 
but it won't be so old-fashioned as 
to take up the Star of Bethlehem. 

Continuing west, without the 
benefit of a star to guide us, we next 
neounter the evidence of Prof. 
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Albert H. Joy, astronomer at the 
huge Mount Wilson observatory. 
Professor Joy’s erudite message 
to us comes to this crux: ‘“The facts 
of the case are that, astronomically 
speaking, there is no sufficient ex- 
planation for the ‘Star of Bethle- 
hem’ as described in the Gospels.” 
Our final word, widely differing 
from other planetarial opinion, 
comes from Dinsmore Alter, direc- 
tor of the Griffith Planetarium in 
Los Angeles. “We have ‘not been 
in the habit of giving any ‘Star of 
Bethlehem’ show,” Mr. Alter says 
sharply. “Personally, I don’t see 
why anyone who has the least belief 
in the divine personality of Jesus 
should desire to find any sort of an 
astronomical explanation.” 


Santa’s Helper 


[' was with some alarm that we 
received a report, just before the 
Christmas season, that reindeer, 
the friendly little roof-top callers of 
Christmas Eve, are really vicious, 
treacherous, cunning beasts who 
would bite the hand of any child 
offering them a carrot or a candy 
cane. Thinking to warn parents to 
keep their children away from such 
ugly customers, we looked thor- 
oughly into the matter and are 
happy to report that our informant 
was wrong. Reindeer are okay. 
There are reindeer practically all 
over. The standard Scandinavian 
model ranges all the way from 
Norway to the Bering Sea. It has a 
larger American cousin, the caribou, 
and smaller relatives on Spitsbergen, 
on Novaya Zemlya island, north 
of Russia, and on the far-northern 
Canadian islands. Both male and 
female have velvet-covered antlers 
which they shed in the spring. 
Reindeer communicate with each 
other in low coughing grunts. They 
have two splay toes on each foot 
that are ideal for walking on snow 
or slush; these toes rattle together 
like castanets when they trot, pro- 
viding a natural sleigh-bell effect. 
Lapps, Samoyeds (Russian tribes- 
men), Tungus, Chuckchus, and, 
more recently, Alaskans and Eski- 
mos have found the reindeer a 
cinch to tame. There is some ground 
for the theory that the reindeer was 
the first animal to be domesticated 
after the dog. While they don’t 
require shelter, many reindeer graze 
all day and at night return volun- 
tarily to the tents of their owners. 
One herder, sometimes assisted by 
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BIVE SUNSAIN 


GIVE a gift that’s new, thrilling, different .. . to your 


family, to someone special. Even yourself. Give Sunshine —a glorious 
winter vacation in Florida! Wrapped up in your gift will be days 
and nights of gay, fascinating fun, laughter and leisure, 


romance and relaxation... to be enjoyed this winter, and re-lived 


in unforgettable memories over and over again. 


Your gift offers these pleasures, too! 


. . « Sun-bathing on the 


warm sands of beaches, swimming, golf, fishing, hunting, sailing. Fun in the 
grandstand — watching the exciting spectator events that crowd Florida’s 
winter calendar. And restful days, just lazily soaking up the healthful sunshine. 


And be sure to include a sightseeing 
trip around the 


state... to 
Florida’s many unusual attractions, 
its springs, parks, gardens and 
historic landmarks. Whether 
you label it “Do Not Open ‘til 
Christmas,” or present it 
your gift of Sunshine will be the 


most satisfactory investment 


now, 


you have ever made. 
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LOOK TWICE AT FLORIDA!... 
Sunshine is a year ‘round gift to 
Florida farmers. Right now, your 
grocer probably has fresh beans and 
other winter-grown Florida vegetables 
and fruits...Real opportunities await 
experienced dairymen, poultrymen 
and stockmen in Florida. Investigate 
them. There may be a sunnier 
future here for you! 
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a dog, can handle 1000 head, and 
once a reindeer is tamed it will 
allow children to ride on its back. 
Salt is reindeer candy. 

There’s not much point in a full- 
grown man riding a reindeer. We 
have the report of a Richard J. 
Bush, presumably full-grown, who 
made part of a trans-Siberian trek 
on reindeer back in the 1860's, aver- 
aging only 5 m.p.h. and that only 
by constantly kicking his mount 
and hitting it over the head. Mr. 
Bush wrote that he felt guilty 
about the whole thing because his 
reindeer looked like a small cow and 
he was warned to be careful getting 
on and off the steed for fear of 
hurting its weak back. Most of the 
beasts he saw had lost one or both 
of their antlers, and despite a pulka, 








or balancing pole, Mr. Bush fell to 
the snow every few versts. Riding 
behind them in sleds is much more 
satisfactory, he reported; even to- 
day small, boatlike sleds pulled by 
single reindeer are ridden by Lapps, 
laughing all the way. 

Our only discouraging report 
about reindeer is that it’s hell-and- 
all to milk them. The doe, possibly 
because she produces only a tea- 
cupful of milk daily, objects vio- 
lently to being milked and has to 
be lassoed and tied by the horns to 
a tree. The milk, what you can get 
of it, is very rich and can be drunk 
with wild berries, dried, made into 
butter or cheese, or turned into 
kumiss, a sour-milk drink. Lapps 
are crazy for reindeer milk, but 
what with the production difficul- 
ties, many are switching to goats’ 
milk. But reindeer are useful, no 
doubt about it. Alive, they’re 
draft horses and pack animals. 
Later, their leg sinews make thread; 
their horns make glue, knife handles 
and buttons; their hides make 
boots, gloves, mittens, suits, tent 
walls and bedding. And the Eski- 
mos’ recipe for the original eskimo 
pie is: “ The back fat of reindeer, 
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cut fine, mixed with berries and 
seal oil.” Yum. 

The connection between reindeer 
and Santa Claus is as hard to ac- 
count for as the reason why a five. 
m.p.h. beast was ever calied Dasher 
or Dancer. Saint Nicholas was a 
4th-Century bishop in Asia Minor 
who loved children and became 
their patron saint. The first legend 
had him riding a white horse on his 
annual tour, and children in the 
Netherlands got into the habit of 
leaving hay and a carrot or two in 
their wooden shoes for the horse. 
But nobody knows just when he 
made the switch to eight tiny rein- 
deer. Or why, for that matter. 

Perhaps the best endorsement for 
reindeer was that written by one 
Knut Leems in 1803: “ Reindeer run 
full of playfulnefs up and down, for 
their own pleafure, and exult as if 
through joy, as I myfelf have fre 
quently feen.”” Fee? 


Peaceful Tribe 


— IN on the town of 
Supai, Arizona, is not easy; 
it’s a 3000-foot drop, right to the 
bottom of the Grand Canyon. But 
we suggest you mark the town down 
on your map for a visit. You'll be 
repaid by meeting the Havasupais, 
a colorful tribe of amiable, broad- 
shouldered Indians numbering, at 
the last count, 214. 

Thing to do if you decide to call 
is to phone Noble R. Guthrie, the 
Indian agent in Supai. You turn 
off the Lincoln Highway just west 
of Seligman, Arizona, and motor 
sixty-five miles to Hilltop, at the 
lip of Havasu canyon. There Mr. 
Guthrie will have guides, horses and 
helpers waiting for you. The trans- 
portation rate is $7.50 per person 
and the descent takes a careful 
three hours. There is no charge for 
the quick, or non-careful way down. 
Go prepared to camp out and take 
all your food with you. 

There are only two dozen homes 
in Supai, most of them adobe and 
slab dwellings or conical huts 
draped with skins. Architecture 
there hasn’t changed much in seven 
centuries. Katey Burro, the tribe's 
best basket maker, lives in a studio 
apartment made of skins and 
wouldn’t dream of moving. Most 
old-style dwellings have a fire burt 
ing outside and a fire in the living 
room too. Upper-crust Havasupals 
like Manikajaw, the $4-year-old 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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tribal chief, Lee Marshall, the trail 
guide and his family of ten, and 
Jim: Crook, a full-blooded Hava- 
supai who is an ordained Episcopal 
minister, live in the town’s few 
modern frame dwellings. Every 
Sunday, Jim Crook preaches the 
gospel in his native tongue in the 
little slab-board church. His flock 
is considerable, perhaps because he 
philosophically looks the other way 
when the Indians add to their 
Christian devotions such ancient 
pagan rites as the worship of two 


S 
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near-by rock towers, Weggili and 
Wiggili, whose fall, it is predicted, 
will prophesy the doom of the Hav- 
asupais. 

Life is pretty quiet and removed 
down Supai way except during the 
annual Fertility Festival in August, 
which attracts contestants from far 
and wide to its rodeo. Hualapais 
descend from the rim country, 3000 
feet up, Navajos and Hopis from 
the more distant plateau lands. The 
Havasupais, although they are 
farmers, usually make out right 
well in these events, since they're 
rated among the best horsemen in 
the Southwest. They are also rated, 
by ethnologists, as one of the most 
peaceable peoples in the world, pos- 
sibly because there’s nobody down 
therefor them to fight. Perhaps there 
ought to be more canyons around. 





Abalone 


Equipment required for the fol- 
lowing expedition is as follows: one 
bathing suit, one tire iron, one 
Louisy:\le Slugger baseball bat, and 


one fare to the California seashore. 
Our pr: y is the California sea-food 
delicac, abalone, which is going to 
take cne terrible beating before 
we re rough. 
- e technical for a moment, 
Ol is a gas - 
a gastropod mollusk re 


slugs, snails and whelks, 
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with a flattened oval shell. It tastes 
somewhat like scallops, only better, 
and its shell is inlined with mother- 
of-pearl, useful for making buttons 
or for souvenirs of the California 
seashore. A full-grown adult is 
seven or eight inches long and lives 
underwater, foolishly clinging to the 
bottoms of rocks and to the notion 
that its one muscular “foot” will 
hold it against the attacks of an 
abalone fancier. 

Open season on abalones extends 
from April through December, dur- 
ing which time twenty to twenty- 
five professional fishermen south of 
San Francisco hunt them in diving 
suits 100 feet down, and a good 
many more amateurs north of San 
Francisco hunt them in bathing 
suits along the shore at low tide. 
It’s chilly sport for the latter and 
the first step is usually to reinforce 
yourself with a few nips before wad- 
ing in, tire iron in hand. 

Go out neck deep, take a deep 
breath and dive down, look for an 
abalone and pry his foot loose with 
your iron, then rise to the surface, 
not forgetting to bring your catch 
with you. If you’re going to eat aba- 
lone at the beach, as many folk do, 
get a good fire going and then pry 
the mollusk out of its shell, pick up 
your baseball bat and beat the liv- 
ing daylights out of him. 

This beating is not for exercise. 
It’s done to soften the fibers of the 
abalone, which is otherwise as tough 


Syne 
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as rubber. But don’t let this assault 
and battery go to your head; if you 
overdo it the abalone will get re- 
sentful and toughen up all over 
again, this time for good. Recom- 
mended cookery is to dip the aba- 
lone, after beating, into cracker 
meal and drop it into a frying pan 
full of hot oil. It comes out, as the 
cookbooks say, a lovely golden 
brown and should be sprinkled with 
tomato sauce and eaten immedi- 
ately while still hot. A real abalone 
fancier goes around with a severely 
burnt tongue nine months of the 
year, but he’s happy. THE END 
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THE DESERT 
Close at hand 


HOTEL ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS NOW... Advance 
reservations not necessary, 
but desirable. Consult 
your Travel Agent. His 
services cost you nothing. 
Often he can add greatly to 
the enjoyment of your trip. 
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Live in the most even tempered 
winter climate that Southern 
California has to offer, in a city 
big enough to enjoy, yet giving 
easier access to the California- 
out-of-doors which you come 
for. Escape to the exotic pleasures 
of Old Mexico in a matter of 
minutes. No visa or passport 
needed. No Border delay. Then, 
there’s a desert just through 
mountains lush with winter 
green. Thrill to the sun and the 
sea in a city so liveable you're 
sure to want to come back for 
more and more. Write for 
details on how to headquarter 
in San Diego for your finest 
Southern California winter. 


Scun Diego 


CALIFORNIA CLUB 


ATTACH THIS CHECK LIST TO YOUR LETTER 
NOTE: Do not come to San Diego seeking employment. 
Please print name and address clearly on your letter, 
I desire information covering: Vacation__ 
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Permanent home___ 
Send Hotrel List___ Auto Courts__ (Arrival date) 


Write SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA CLUB 
Rm. 14, 499 W: Broadway, San Diego 1, California 
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DWIN CORLE (Arizona, page 26) 

and his wife are “art collectors 
of a sort,” he tells us, “but book 
collectors from the year one. We 
have more than ten thousand books 
in our house at Hope Ranch and 
we're faced with the problem of 
1) not buying any more books, 
2) moving out ourselves to give 
them more room or 3) building a 
new house to take care of them. 
Obviously, the only thing we can do 
is build another house—which we 
will next. year, on our five acres 
outside Santa Barbara, which nor- 
mal people would use to grow 
lemons and oranges and avocados.” 





Mr. Corle is the author of many 
books about the American South- 
west — Desert Country, Lislen, Bright 
Angel, Coarse Gold, Mojave, and 
People on the Earth, among others. 
“T'm the strongest kind of converted 
Westerner,” he admits, “ever since 
I first came here at fourteen; but I 
like to get to New York one month 
out of a year.” 

On the other hand, Dolores Tay- 
lor Scott, who helped plan and pre- 
pare a large portion of the Arizona 
articles for Hotipay, doesn’t need 
converting. She's Texas-born. and 
Southwest-bred, and although she’s 
quite happy most of the time in 
the East, it’s still not God's coun- 
try to her. When she returned to 
Philadelphia from her Arizona as- 
signment, it took her a while to 
stop wearing cowboy: shirts and 


leather boots. 


open TISDALE (Englishman's 

U.S. Revolution, page 66) has re- 
mained true to all three of his child- 
hood interests and they in turn have 
proved true to him. “ When I was a 
kid in Union City, Tennessee,”” he 
says, “Il was always drawing, read- 
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ing or yearning to travel and see 


' what was on the other side of the 
hill. I left home as soon as I'd. 


saved enough money and landed in 
Kansas City, broke and jobless. I 
swiped a pen from the post office and 
drew a powerful cartoon which 
copied the style of the late Thomas 
Nast. I sent it to William Rockhill 
Nelson, editor of the Kansas City 
Star, along with an insulting letter 
asking why he was overlooking 
home-town genius and concentrat- 
ing on foreign artists like Rem- 





brandt and Corot. ‘Baron’ Nelson 
didn’t care much for the cartoon, 
but evidently he thought the letter 
showed promise. Result: a report- 
ing job on the Star.” 

When his foot began to itch again, 
Mr. Tisdale pulled out and spent 
the next ten years working in New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Shanghai and Paris. “After this 
swing around the journalistic circle 
I landed back in New York, got 
married and settled on a dairy farm 
near New Milford, Connecticut, 
with our dog Spunky, who thinks he 
is a wire-haired terrier,” Mr. Tis- 
dale reports. 


“ i asks how you become 

a writer, implying that it must 
have taken a peculiar set of circum- 
stances,” says Don Wharton (500,- 
000 Miles of Safe Driving, page 91). 
“[ began during my high-school 
days in Smithfield, a small North 
Carolina town on the Neuse River, 





where I became a printer’s devil 
to earn spending money. They 
paid me thirty cents an hour to 
melt metal, distribute type and 
run a hand press. Besides that, 
I wrote editorials—for nothing. 
The itinerant printers at the shop 
quoted the old saw about ‘You'll 
never get the ink off your fingers,’ 


but I-thought they were supersti- 
tious. Later I learned they had 
something.” 

He still hasn’t gotten off the ink. 
After graduation from college, he 
worked as a reporter in Greensboro, 
then on the New York Herald 
Tribune. He became associate editor 
of the old Outlook, held the same 
position on The New Yorker, became 
executive editor of Scribner’s— 
“and then said good-by to editing 
and settled down to article writing.” 
He lives in New York with his wife 
and two daughters; the surf and 
bridge are his hobbies. 


oe may have guessed, skiing is 
far and away my favorite sport,” 
declares Robert M. Coates (It’s 
More Work Than You'd Think, 
page 80). “And I like my job too— 
art critic of The New Yorker. But my 
life would be absolutely ideal if the 
magazine were only published some- 
where like Manchester, Vermont, 
or in the Laurentians, and the art 
galleries hung their exhibitions in 
the neighborhood. As it is, it’s 
always a winter problem to get in 
enough skiing and still get my work 
done.” 

Mr. Coates was born in Connecti- 
cut and spent his early years keeping 
up with a fairly peripatetic father 
and mother, living variously in 





Cripple Creek, Colorado; Seattle, 
Washington; Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Portland, Oregon; Roches- 
ter, New York, and points be- 
tween. He is the author of numer- 
ous magazine stories and articles 
and of five books: The Eater of Dark- 
ness, The Outlaw Years, Yesterday's 
Burdens, All the Year Round and 
The Bitter Season. At present he lives 
in New Jersey. 


_——_ I began research on this 
story,” writes former Ho tt- 
DAY associate editor Robert J. Cad- 
igan (Stained Glass Windows, page 
99), “I didn’t think I'd actually be 


looking at life through stained-- 


glass windows so soon. But about 
the time I finished the article, I was 
offered the position of general 
manager of Presbyterian Life, a new 
periodical to be published by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. So 
here I am and the view is fine.” 
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The Church of San Jose Tumacacori, now a national monument, reminds Arizona of its Spanish and Indian past. 


ARIZONA 


THE YOUNGEST STATE IN THE UNION, IT HAS SOME OF THE OLDEST 
REMAINS OF CIVILIZATION IN NORTH AMERICA 
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Present 18th Century edifice stands on the site chosen for an Indian mission by Jesuit Father Kino in 1696. 


by EDWIN CORLE 


RIZONA, which celebrated its thirty-fifth 


£\ birthday on last February fourteenth, is 
the youngest of our forty-eight states and in 
many ways the oldest. It has Indian towns 
that exist today much as they did before Co- 
lumbus was born, and deserts and mountains 
that echoed to the voices of white men almost 


a hundred years before there was a settlement 
from Maine to Florida. 

This characteristic of being at once very 
old and very new is typical of the Southwest. 
in what are supposedly the great open spaces 
and new streamlined communities and scien- 
tific laboratories of the raodern West, one has 


but to scratch the surface to come to rich and 
colorful history of places that are old. In 
Arizona the contrasts are not only between 
old and new but also those in geography, 
topography, and meteorology: burning deserts 
and snow-capped mountains, deep canyons 
and high peaks; red, yellow, black and golden 
earth, burning sunshine and exhilarating air. 


The Land and its People 


The contrasts do not end with these, for the 
people of Arizona are varied, too: broncobust- 
ers, schoolteachers, dude wranglers, blanket 
Indians, novelists, pick-and-canteen prospec- 
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tors, Chinese laundrymen and grocers, doctors 
of anthropology, lovely seforiias, sunburnt 
truck drivers, ex-G. I.’s seeking opportunity, 
and retired capitalists avoiding taxes; Mexi- 
can ranch hands and Slav and Cornish copper 
miners. Protestants, Catholics, Mormons and 
Jews; red men, black men and white men— 
all Arizonans. 

The area of the state is deceptive. On a 
map, flanked by other Western states, Arizona 
appears to be only of average size; yet it could 
absorb all six of our New England states, add 
Holland and still have more than enough room 
to tuck in Switzerland. But the state’s popula- 
tion, although it is growing at a tremendous 
rate, is well below that of the city of Pittsburgh. 
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There are good camp and picnic sites along the Colorado River in 
Arizona. This one, near the Utah line, is 40 miles from the nearest house. 


This replica of old Tucson was built 


as a movie set, now is tourist sight. 


It is only 638,000. Arizonans have plenty of 
living room. 

The first white man to come to Arizona, a 
Spaniard, arrived from Mexico in 1539. He 
was Fray Marcos de Niza, armed only with a 
cross; and while he was ostensibly carrying his 
faith into the wilderness, he was not without 
an eye for the possibilities that the land offered 
for Spanish exploitation, particularly if he 
could find the Seven Cities of Cibola. The 
seven cities never existed; their fabulous streets 
of gold and their houses of silver studded with 
turquoise and emeralds were all a myth blown 
on the winds of wishful Spanish thinking. 
Nevertheless, this entrada of De Niza was of 
great importance, for it was the first act of a 
four-hundred-year-old drama to be called The 
Winning of the West. 

At the little settlement of Lochiel on the 
Mexican border there is a monument com- 
memorating this event. It is close to the 
modern border city of Nogales. Not one tour- 
ist in a thousand ever goes to see it, because 
Nogales offers more than a historic monument. 
It sprawls on both sides of the international 
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In Bisbee, a hill town too exhausting for postmen to 
service, citizens must call at post office for their mail. 


line. One may step across the border and buy 
French perfumes without the American duty, 
sip tequila, nibble on (ortillas, or dine ex- 
tremely well in the famous Cavern’ Café. This 
was formerly a jail tunneled into rock which 
once incarcerated the great Geronimo, the 
Apache Indian warrior who ran ragged the 
United States Army which was trying to 
catch him. Geronimo soon broke jail and again 
disappeared into the desert. Visitors may now 
enjoy quail or venison at the spot where, 
chained, he ate only bread and water. 


The Mark of the Conquistadors 


After De Niza came Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, with 1100 soldiers, arms and armor, 
guns and powder, doublets and lances, repre- 
senting all the might of Spain. They brought 
the horses and longhorn cows which became the 
symbols of the West. They returned to Mexico, 
but later Spanish settlers came to stay. Here 
then, before the English had considered the 
east coast of America worth colonizing, Arizona 
had already felt the impact of European civili- 
zation. One might give this a thought as he 
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Roadside shops dot Arizona highways as they do in every tourist state. This 
one, near Tucson, however, specializes in novelties made from cactus wood. 


Classes in Southern Arizona School for Boys, an 
old ranch school, are often held outdoors in sun. 


rests in Nogales and enjoys his quail dinner to 
the strains of sepper music broadcast from a 
Tucson or a Phoenix night club. 

Since 1877, Tombstone, a silver town, has 
run the gamut of social and municipal pos- 
sibilities, while Jerome, a copper town founded 
in 1882, is following the same course. Wicken- 
burg, a gold town which goes back to 1863, 
has risen, fallen and risen again. Fully half 
the towns of Arizona owe their lives to three 
minerals—silver, gold and copper. 

The ghost town has always been a romantic 
element of the West. Hope and labor, adven- 
ture and courage, love, hate, honor, greed 
have been mirrored in the histories of towns 
like Tombstone. They will continue to be 
mirrored in newer towns like Jerome, for the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, the most powerful 
mining company in the state, has announced 
it may close its copper mines there next year. 

Arizona’s great mining towns are now Bis- 
bee, Globe, Morenci, Ajo, and for a while 
longer, while copper prices are high, Jerome. 
They all live on copper. Some, such as Bisbee 
and Globe, are reasonably certain of survival 
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Nogales is a split town, half Arizona, half Mexico. This photograph was 
taken from the U.S. side and looks into the tourist-favored Mexican section. 
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In Paradise Valley, a popular camping site a few 
miles north of Phoenix, visitors enjoy a desert steak fry. 


when copper is exhausted, as they are on major 
highways and stop some of the traffic that 
flows constantly across the state east and west. 
But the fate of Jerome could be that of Tomb- 
stone. (See Jerome, page 51; Tombstone, page 50.) 
But it would not be fair to sell Jerome to the 
ghosts quite yet, for another Arizona mining 
town went through a similar evolution and 
survived. The little town of Wickenburg 
boasted one of the greatest gold mines in the 
history of the West, the famous Vulture, dis- 
covered by Henry Wickenburg in 1863. 
Wickenburg was a German who left Europe, 
rounded the Horn, reached San Francisco, and 
then struck out for the wildest country he 
could find. After the usual disappointments 
with a party of other gold seekers, he and his 
companions rested on the banks of the Hassa- 
yampa River. There is a tradition that anyone 
who “drinks from the waters of the lying 
Hassayampa” will never tell the truth again. 
The legend may have been current in Wicken- 
burg’s day. He had strolled away from the 
stream and soon came hurrying back to tell 
the others he had found gold. They refused to 
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believe him and told him he could have it. 
Years later, they sued for a share in one of the 
greatest gold mines of America, and justly lost. 

Alone, Henry Wickenburg returned to the 
outcroppings and began picking up nuggets 
of free gold. A shadow passed over him. He 
looked up and saw a vulture banking grace- 
fully against the bright blue sky. The bird 
landed on a near-by ledge. So Wickenburg 
named his mine the Vulture, and mining history 
was about to be made. The yield was such a 
sensation that the town sprang up overnight. 


From Gold to Ghosts 


A twenty-stamp mill was built on the Hassa- 


yampa, and later an eighty-stamp mill was © 


built at the mine. In 1866 Wickenburg was 
one of the largest cities in Arizona, and missed 
being selected as the capital by only two votes. 
The Vulture turned out $3000 of gold a day, 
day after day and month after month until 
1915, when a major geological fault cut the 
vein of the body of rich ore. Then the inevi- 
table pattern followed: the Vulture was 
“through,” the town of Wickenburg was 
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This old prospector lives in the Pioneers’ Home in 
Prescott, where they let him keep his burro till it died. 
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Cowboys tether ponies at a gas station in once-roaring gold-mining 
town of Pearce, in Southeast Arizona, now a ghost town of 98 souls. 


A Papago Indian father and his 
papoose watch a rodeo near Tucson. 


“through,” Henry himself had died in 1905 
at the age of eighty-eight. People left, first in 
small groups, then in droves—and Wicken- 
burg seemed doomed to become a ghost town. 

But the Vulture was tough. There was life 
in the old bird yet. Men tore down the stone 
buildings which housed the first miners. They 
ran the rock through the stamp mill. The gold 
in the building walls was worth twenty dollars 
a ton. 

Meanwhile in the town of Wickenburg some- 
thing new for Arizona and the Southwest, and 
even later, for the East, was prospected. Peo- 
ple liked Arizona, they flocked to the state for 
health, they wanted to be outdoors in the 
clean air and radiant sunshine, and a Wicken- 
burg rancher asked himself, why not provide 
for these visitors accommodations that would 
be typical of Arizona and simultaneously sup- 
ply the visitors’ wants? Consequently, just 
outside Wickenburg, a dude ranch was opened. 

The idea caught on at once; a vacation in- 
dustry was born. Today, all over the West, the 
dude ranch has become an institution. There 
are all kinds of ranches (Continued on Page 32) 
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Most Arizona timberland is owned by state and 
Federal governments. Annual cut is 175,000,000 board 
feet. Pine is most important saw timber in state. 


The Duck, a balancing rock at Chiricahua National 
Monument, north of Douglas, is a natural oddity 
in an area noted for weird spectacles of erosion. 


World’s champion riders compete in state’s many 
rodeos for prizes of $1000 and more, Bronc below 
mean twister to rider at Phoenix’s 20-30 Club . 


(Continued from Page 29) _ for all types and for 
all pocketbooks. Their popularity grows with 
the years. There is still plenty of silver and 
copper and gold to be found, but there is also 
a lucrative business in the Easterner who 
wants to “go Western.” 

Wickenburg, at the junction of Highways 
60, 70, and 89, has never become a ghost town 
and probably never will. There are enough 
dude ranches in this section of West-Central 
Arizona tosupport and maintain it indefinitely. 
Tombstone’s silver has vanished; Jerome may 
fear its fate; but the gold town of Wickenburg 
cheerfully works greenbacks from the pockets 
of willing tourists. 


The State’s Newest Industry 


Industries of various kinds have at some time 
or other vied for leadership in Arizona. Per- 
haps the pictures that come first in out-of- 
state minds are the cowboy and cattle, or the 
shepherd and sheep, or the miner and the pit. 
In a secondary group might come lumbering 
and farming. 

The fact is that the total value of minerals 
in Arizona has been greater than the aggregate 
income from all other sources. It has pro- 
duced nearly $4,000,000,000 worth of metals 
since 1860. Nearly 87 per cent of this was 
copper. Gold and silver account for about 6 
per cent each, and the balance is made up of 
lead, zinc, mica, manganese, tungsten and a 
scattering of other metals. 

The livestock industry, which goes back to 
the days of Spanish infiltration from Mexico, 
when cattle roamed the fenceless wilderness 
and “anything with four feet and horns was 
considered a cow” by the vaquero, has under- 
gone such developments as controlled range 
lands, scientific breeding and the importation 
of the white-faced Hereford, overseen by the 
Arizona State Livestock Sanitary Board. The 
net marketing of Arizona-bred cattle now runs 
over 400,000 head a year. The sheep industry 
is about half Navajo-owned, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimates that nearly 
one million sheep are grazed inthe state. 

In recent years, however, agriculture, fol- 
lowing dam construction, irrigation projects, 
and soil conservation, has gained steadily, and 
has in some yearly figures outstripped the 
mining industry in cash returns. In 1946, agri- 
culture, including cattle, brought Arizona 
more than $160,000,000 and mining only about 
$115,000,000. Moreover, agriculture employs 
nearly 15 per cent of the state’s population, 
and has advanced steadily since the building of 
the Roosevelt and Coolidge dams. The Arizona 
miner and the Arizona cowboy have had to 
move over to make a place for the Arizona 
farmer, who will be even more important if 
he can get more water. 

Although Arizona’s economy is predicated 
upon mineral, animal and vegetable, a fourth 
source of state income has been developed with 
astonishing rapidity. Back as recently as 1939 
it was estimated that mining, for example, 
would swell the state’s income above $70,000,- 
000 for the year. Agriculture was only about 
$15,000,000 behind. But since then, rushing 
forward and passing mining, agriculture and 


cattle-growing, for an all-time high of over 
$100,000,000 last year, was an industry that 
the casual visitor seldom suspects. This indus- 
try is himself. 

Arizona’s greatest boon in recent years has 
been the tourist. Agriculture is practical only 
where water can be run to the land; mining 
obviously can be done only where there are ~ 
minerals in paying quantities; cattle have a 
broad range, but even this industry must fol- 
low recognized grazing rights on specified 
areas. But the tourist can cover the entire 
state, and he does. Arizona, lacking water 
even for its present irrigation districts, depends 
in a great measure on tourists who.come there 
for relaxation and health. 

The need for water and more water has 
always been insistent in Arizona, particularly 
in Central Arizona. Irrigation began there 
with the crude ditches of the Indians in pre- 
historic times. There are still traces of these 
ditches which are of great archaeological in- 
terest, for the civilization of the Indians dis- 
appeared with their dams, a lesson Arizona 
takes to heart. The Mormons came down from 
Utah in the 1860’s and made numerous settle- 
ments—towns that include Mesa, Safford, 
Joseph City and Snowflake—and developed 
the first modern irrigation systems. Now 
Arizona gets its needed water from a series 
of dams on the Salt, Gila and Colorado rivers 
and from wells which together irrigate 725,000 
acres in Central Arizona, approximately 
1 per cent of the state’s area but its most 
prosperous section. Once this land was worth 
as little as a dollar an acre. Now with irriga- 
tion it is worth as much as $300 and more for 
farming. Land in the Salt River Valley sells 
for as much as $1500 an acre. It grows alfalfa, 
cotton, wheat, berries, potatoes, lettuce, dates, 
melons, citrus fruits and sugar beets. Irriga- 
tion furnishes, along with tourists, a reason 
for the growth of Phoenix, Yuma and neighbor- 
ing towns. 


The Struggle for Water 


But Arizona needs more water desperately. 
It is seeking Federal appropriations for the 
construction of a dam in the Colorado at 
Bridge Canyon, installation of pumps above 
Parker Dam, and: an aqueduct to the Salt 
River and to Picacho Reservoir in Pinal 
County. This quest has developed a tug of war 
between California and Arizona, for Califor- 
nia, specifically the Imperial Valley Irrigation 
District, according to Arizonans, is holding 
up the appropriations and, further, is even 
laying claim to Arizona’s share of water from 
the Colorado River. 

Central Arizona’s 725,000 acres require 
4,100,000 acre-feet of water a year. They get 
1,800,000 from wells and a similar amount — 
from rivers, leaving a deficit of 500,000 acre- ~ 
feet, which is an increasing deficit because the = 
wells, now being overpumped, are failing. — 
This means that some lands are not getting © 
enough water and are returning to desert. The 
state’s only resource is to get more water from — 
the Colorado, whose waters it shares by the ~ 
Colorado River Compact with California, Ne 
vada, Utah, New | (Continued on Page 154), 
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Wind and rain have carved the sandstone San Francisco Peaks, 12,000 feet high, fourteen miles The faraway lake which seemingly reflects the 
hills of Monument Valley. Keyhole Bridge, from Flagstaff, attract skiers, who can travel by car in a mountain range is a mirage near Willcox, believed 
above, is one of many similar formations. few hours from hot desert sand to crisp mountain snow. to be the first one ever photographed in full color. 
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Betatakin is one of the three major cliff | Arizona’s variety is also shown in this scene below These giant shorn pillars of Monument Valley 
dwellings in Navajo National Monument _—_Tonto National Monument near Payson in center of state, are outcroppings of red sandstone, which some- 
near Utah border, built 700 years ago. |= which might be mistaken for New England landscape. times appear to be ruins of Greek temples. 
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Copper mining and the Phelps Dodge Bleached skull and coiled rattlesnake are old symbols of Eastern picture editors sometimes doubt au- 
Corporation are synonymous in Arizona. desert’s isolation, but they are becoming invalid now, thenticity of Arizona sunset photographs, of which 


Calif Below, a pour of metal in Douglas plant. when even Eastern dudes find the desert pleasant to visit. this is an example. Sky, below, soon turned red. 
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Phoenix respects privacy of its visitors, who may act as they please so long as they don’t annoy others. Pool at the Arizona Biltmore, which also 


Here Bob Hope, making an easy shot the hard way at Phoenix Country Club, is not disturbed by the gallery. has tennis courts and its own rodeo arena. 
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This shop on East Adams Street is typical of |= Phoenix’s climate makes loafing pleasant. Visitors The Wrigley mansion, built on top of hill by 
new business buildings in present-day Phoenix. at this pool swim and lounge according to their tastes. rich gum manufacturer, is a Phoenix showplace. 
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This corner grocery is one of the stores that The United Producers and Consumers Co-op store Architecture of Casa Blanca, a guest ranch, 
cater to Phoenix’s large Chinese quarter. has membership of 37,000, sells more than 3000 items. is Byzantine mixed with Moorish and modern. 
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Phoenix’s slums, like city, are clean. Tenants grow flowers Father Emmett McLoughlin, of 
in yards even if they have to be cultivated in tin cans. 


Phoenix, works hard for good housing. 
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The neat, well-planned Matthew Henson hous- 
ing project is one step toward eradicating slums. 


PHOENIX 


The capital is growing, busy, rich, and as clean as washed celery 


OENIX, the largest city in Arizona, sits in 
the middle of a man-made oasis shaded by 
green umbrellas of date palms. It is the state’s 
tapital, focal point of its wealth and one of the 
fastest growing cities in the United States. Its 
ambition is to Get Ahead; its symbol is the 
cash register. Although the town boasts of 
its Western traditions, its boom-time bustle 
is modern and materialistic. 

In the business section of the city there’s 
such bell ringing, backslapping, car parking, 
such a hustling and pushing and scurrying, 
such a tinkle of money changing hands and 
clatter of adding machines totaling profits, that 
the old-fashioned trolleys creeping up Washing- 
ton Street are anachronistic. These ancient blue- 
green vehicles wear apologetic signs: Economy 
Wirnour Sacririce. Passengers sit on the 
hard-woven seats with an air of resignation. 

Phoenix looks as clean as washed ‘celery. 
Its streets are wide. The bustling dawntown 


' Section gives way to quiet residential areas 


where lawns are always green, flowers always 
blooming. Even in the poorer parts, unpainted 
shacks sag in clean-swept yards and long- 


‘legged geraniums bloom in coffee cans. The 
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low-rental housing projects on the south 
side 


of the tracks are attractively designed, 
ntly landscaped. 

C. the edges of Phoenix are weedless, sweet- 
Smeing citrus groves where precisely lined 
tees bear their fruit with the same air of sur- 
with which a pine wears Christmas orna- 
. Often the groves surround a sprawl- 


ing, expensive, white or pastel-colored home. 
Beyond the dark green trees stretches the des- 
ert with its suddenly upflung mountains which 
have an elusive softness and color which artist 
Maxfield Parrish captured. Only when one is 
standing on their rocky sides do Camelback, 
the Four Peaks or Superstition Mountain 
appear as stern as they really are. 

Phoenix was founded less than eighty years 
ago. “Lord” Darrel Duppa, a stray, bibulous 
Englishman who was familiar with the classics, 
named the former stagecoach stop. The new 
townsite was laid on the ruins of an aboriginal 
village and “ Lord” Duppa prophesied that a 
city “will rise phoenixlike . . . from these 
ashes of the past.” Its first house was com- 
pleted in 1871. By 1879 it was a pretty village 
full of running streams and shimmering cotton- 
wood trees. Housewives drew water at the 
pump in the town square. Ice was seven cents 
a pound. Old trousers were kept on the bushes 


The sky line of the city, looking north toward 
Squaw Peak Range. This is the business section. 


outside of town so that Indian braves could 
decently cover themselves before entering the 
main street. Then a man didn’t feel dressed 
without his gun, and to reach for it and fumble 
was a fatal mistake. The oaths of the mule 
skinners made the air blue. The incoming stage 
from the south was held up regularly on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, just so, it seemed, the 
semiweekly Sall River Valley Herald could 
scoop the Exposition, published only on Thurs- 
days. However, women were always safe on 
the streets; gallantry was profuse where women 
were scarce. 

Phoenicians are still restrained by an old 
convention that no Westerner asks a stranger 
his name; for this reason, famous folks like to 
come to Phoenix, where they aren’t besieged by 
autograph hunters. At Camelback Inn, the Ari- 
zona Biltmore, Jokake Inn, Paradise Inn and 
other lush resort hotels are movie stars, pro- 
ducers, well-known writers, editors, and mis- 
cellaneous tycoons enjoying privacy. Mingling 
with the famous at such hotels are well-heeled 
types such as the pretty creature with long 
hair and glittering rings who recently talked 
throughout her dinner, 

“You know, I’d rather ride than eat; 
honest,” she said, taking a large bite of rare 
roast, ‘I saw this horse at the show last year — 
oh, a wonderful, beautiful thing—five gaits. 
Usually those good show horses are too wild 
for a saddle pony, but not this pet. I wanted 
to buy it, but Hernarido said we would have 
to crate it and you know (Continued on Page 142) 
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Fred Porter, head of “The West’s Most Western Store,” shows cowboy boot with white inlay to a 
customer as his daughter-in-law looks on. Cowboys prefer such “wildtops,” dudes more conservative styles. 


Stan Yori, a rancher, testa a saddle. 
Porter’s makes saddles for cowmen, dudes 
and rodeoriders, some mounted with silver. 


Porter saddles are entirely handmade, 
often flower stamped. Modern cowboys 
at times order comfortable quilted seats. 
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Cowboys admire a pair of $3500 dream boots used in ad- 
vertising display. These boots were made from hide of prize 
steer and inlaid with gold. Cowmen are proud of good boots. 


Here Bill Farquhard, another Porter employee, checks a 
saddle for correct placement of rigging. Saddles come in 
variety of styles, some for ropers, others for bronc busters, 






PORTER’S STORE 


Where Cowboys Feel 
Like Kids in a Toyshop 


ORTER’S is a private business, but it’s also 

an institution in Arizona. It calls itself 
Porter’s and it advertises itself as “The West’s 
Most Western Store.” It manufactures sad- 
dies, boots and other riding gear in Phoenix, 
and has there and in Tucson its own stores 
which sell them. 

According to one cowboy, “A real cowboy 
allus heads for a bar or Porter’s when he hits 
Phoenix.” Porter’s stores, which smell of 
leather and glitter with nickel and silver, are 
just as fascinating to dudes. 

Porter’s was founded in 1875 by Newtown 
Porter, whose first shop was a tent in Abilene, 
Texas, an end-of-the-trail. town which was . 
often playfully shot up by cowboys. In the 
tent was a pit where Mr. Porter and his helper 
would occasionally jump for safety. Now the 
business is housed in streamlined quarters, 
and sons and grandsons of the founder are 
operating it. 

A grandson, Fred Porter, Jr., is quick to 
point out that while the firm is proud of its 
fancy saddlery, its reputation is derived more 
justly from enduring craftsmanship. The av- 
erage life of a hard-used saddle, he says, is 
eight years, but recently a rancher brought in 
one made by the company fifty years pre- 
viously and asked if it had trade-in value. 

Many Porter’s products are shipped to 
France, Cuba, Hawaii, New Zealand, Africa, 
England, Bolivia and the Argentine. A ranch- 
er’s wife in Korea orders her riding clothes 
and saddles from the firm, and Porter em- 
ployees as a favor shop in other stores for 
her nylons and bedroom slippers. 

A year ago, the Porter store in Phoenix 
received a letter from a Frenchman who as- 
pired to the life of a cowboy. From a Porter 
catalogue he had picked out a saddle and 
bought it on the installment plan. He was 
coming to the United States, he said, to ride 
with the cows on a large ranch. The saddle 
is ready for him whenever he arrives. 

In the shops in Arizona are many types 
of customers. Pale visitors from the East 
sit beside tanned ranchers, all trying on 
boots. Cowboys fondly handle ornate boots, 
admiring most those with the greatest 
amount of colored inlay called “wildtops.” 
Dudes study plain designs, needlessly afraid 
that ostentation would advertise the fact that 
they are tenderfeet. The list of Porter's 
clients is studded with well-known names of 
movie and rodeo stars, who want their riding 
equipment virtually custom-built. 

Porter’s manufactures, entirely by hand, 
2400 saddles a year. Some of them are plain, 
but others, made to special order for as much 
as $2700, are silver mounted. The late Will 
Rogers said that every time he entered 
Porter’s it made him feel “like a kid in a toy- 
shop.” Westerners and Easterners alike know 
exactly what he meant. THE END 








SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


Papagos Still Worship 
in Old Spanish Mission 


ete miles south of Tucson, blazing so 

white in the sun that the air cadets from 
Ryan Field used it as a landmark during the 
war, stands San Xavier del Bac, one of the 
best-preserved Spanish missions in North 
America. 

Grouped near the mission are the squat 
adobe outbuildings which house its Papago 
Indian congregation. Small, fat Indian children 
play in the dust beneath its walls and a red- 
haired lay brother keeps an eye on them and 
accepts small donations from visitors. 

San Xavier, The White Dove of the Desert, 
as it is called by its parishioners, was estab- 
lished nearly 250 years ago by Padre Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, a Jesuit who first visited the vil- 
lage of Bac in 1692. He was impressed by the 
diligence of the natives and their abundant 

San Xavier del Bac, one of the best-preserved Spanish missions, is still used. The Papagos, fields, and pleased by their friendliness. Eight 
its parishioners, welcomed Christianity and guarded mission’s vestments from hostile Indians. _ years later, at the request of the natives, he re- 
turned to found the mission, one of twenty- 
to ' a . four established by this hard-working priest 
its em Mee eS ee 5 ee throughout the Southwest. He named it after 
nore . aa “a ae St. Francis Xavier, his patron saint and the 
av- . sa Apostle of the Indies, 
s, is s The mission, standing now among the 
t in —, mesquite and cacti, instead of the fruitful 
pre-e erin fields first seen by Padre Kino, is not the build- 
alue. a8 ing he erected. The present edifice was. begun 
1 to in 1772 by the Franciscans, who used the 
rica, ae cruciform foundations left by the Jesuits. It 
nch- was completed in 1797, thirty years after the 
thes 3 Jesuits were expelled from the territory by 
em- 7 Charles III of Spain. 
The design of the church is late Spanish 
Renaissance as interpreted by the native 
enix craftsmen under Jesuit direction. 





for 


O as- 


orter | ' The Unfinished Tower 
=n The Papagos’ worship is orthodox inside Entrance to San Xavier Mission. Behind original One belfry has a crowning dome. The other 
was 


; the mission, but residues of their old pagan walls Papagos sought refuge from raiding Apaches has not. One explanation for this domeless 
tide religion are displayed outside in dances. who, in’ 1767, finally razed entire installation. tower is that the padres left it unfinished to 
addle 7 : , avoid paying the tax imposed by Spain on 
completed churches. Another is that Ignacio 
Gaona, the architect whom many historians 
credit with San Xavier’s design, fell from one 
of the belfries before its completion and that, 
in honor to his memory, the tower was left 

as he had last seen it. 
ops. After Mexico won independence from Spain 
afraid —_— =e in 1822 the Franciscans, like their Jesuit prede- 
that se cessors, were expelled and the lands secular- 
ized. 

The mission was without a priest until 
1859. It was restored in 1906 by Bishop 
Granjon of the Diocese of Santa Fé and is now 
part of the life of the Tucson area. As a result 
of Indian worship there the observation of 
various saints’ days is a mixture of pagan and 
Christian ceremony. Yaqui Indians sometimes 
do tribal dances before the mission’s facade 
before they enter to hear Mass. It is not un- 
common there also to hear Papago Indian as 
[ well as Gregorian chants. THE END 


ypes Image of mission’s patron saint, richly Church is rich in religious art and votive offer- 
East painted in gilt and polychrome, hangs over ings. According to one legend, daughter of archi- 
g on altar. Dome is painted with figures of saints. tect Gaona modeled for this angel carved in wood. 
001s, 
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Barfield Sanatorium patients enjoy June weather in January. 


Tucson is full of sturdy people who claim they came to city to die. 








Tucsonians like everything under the sun—even eating. Popular restaurant 
is Old Adobe, built about 1860, where Mexican food is served in patio. 
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**Branding Time” Rodeo, an annual event run by Junior Chamber 
a ) 


Rillito, a championship quarter-horse track open only Sundays in the 
of Commerce to raise funds for municipal parties for Tucson’s children. 


winter. Westerners esteem animals bred to run fast for short distances. 


TUCSON 


Tucson has grown rich selling dry air and warm sunshine to tourists 


panes is a sign-cluttered city with a metro- 
politan area of sixty square miles. It sprawls 
on a desert surrounded by mountains which 
look as though they’d been drawn and colored 
by a progressive school’s most fanciful pupil. 
The air is as dry and clear as the sunlight is 
exhilarating. 

Tucson claims even more sweepingly than 
the rest of Arizona the special benefits of the 
sun—which, they boast, is closer to Tucson 
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than to any other spot on earth “including the 
Nile Valley,” and which, they say, shines on 
them 3800 hours a year. On the rare occasion 
when it rains or snows, angry visitors protest 
to the chamber of commerce and citizens look 
sheepish. Because of its much-touted sun- 
light, Tucson simmers from November through 
April with 16,000 sun worshippers. Every hotel, 
motel, trailer court, rooming house and dude 
ranch is crowded with paying guests and every 
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private home is filled with friends and rela- 
tives. Many of these sun seekers have sinusitis, 
asthma or bronchitis— which explains the 4:30 
A.M. cacophony of throat and nasal sounds 
heard wherever you stay. The seriously ill— 
Tucson also is a haven for tubercular patients — 
live in one of the city’s sanatoriums. 

Dry air and brilliant sunshine are Tucson’s 
principal commodities. The chamber of com- 
merce warns prospective visitors they must be 
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San Augustin Cathedra 


design. Spanish Americans, as these outside church, are devout churchgoers. 


Governor’s Corner, once the home of Territorial Governor L. C. Hughes, is 
now a tearoom, a native-crafts shop and an art gallery. It is of adobe bricks. 


self-supporting. The city has more job seekers 
than jobs. There are many idlers—old men 
lounge in Municipal Park; gray-haired ladies 
dressed in tweeds walk flatfootedly through 
curio shops “just looking’; the high-backed 
chairs in hotel lobbies are occupied by people 
who merely sit; wherever you look there are 
sun bathers, horseback riders, health seekers 
ald real-estate speculators. There are many 
people who are lonely; many who are alone. 
The streets are crowded, but no one hurries. 
There are parked cars from every state. A 
native is anyone who got there before you did, 
ali old-timer is one who has been there ten 
years. Newcomers are easily spotted: the 
women have suitcase creases in their clothes, 
men mince in new cowboy boots, and all gaze 
at cach other with undisguised friendliness. 
ucson was a community at least 2000 years 
ago. The fertile land of the Santa Cruz Valley 
in which it lies was farmed then by Pima and 
Sobaipuri Indians, who gave it the name of 


> 


f modified Spanish 


Stjukshon, which has been translated as both 
“dark spring” and “at the foot of a black hill.” 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, a Jesuit. mis- 
sionary and founder of San Xavier del Bac, 


Tucson’s many tourist courts brighten winter 
nights with inevitable “No Vacancy” signs. 
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Wishing Shrine, unconsecrated grave of youth killed in family 
scandal. Once women burned candles for his soul, now for good luck. 


Tucson meets housing shortage for G. I. students at University with 
200 Quonset huts. Each houses two families. G. I.’s pay small rentals. 


was one of the first white men to enter this 
valley. It was dominated by the Spanish until 
1822, when it came under the rule of the new, 
independent Mexican (Continued on Page 146) 


The town from high spot in northwest section. 
Santa Rita Mountains are in background. 
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Betty Stone, recent beauty-contest winner, has 
proud bearing characteristic of Navajo Indians. Js a 
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Ceremony ends as Indians place their masks at Judas’s feet, fire them and burn him at stake. 
Yaquis are Mexican exiles, refugees in Arizona, not U. S. wards, do not live on a reservation. 


Each Easter week, Yaqui Indians at Pascua, near 
Tucson, enact ancient version of Passion of Jesus. 


Arizona Indians 


RIZONA’S 60,000-odd Indians, living as fif- 
teen separate nations on seventeen reser- 
vations in the state, are a great asset to its 
tourism. Their photogenic persons, ceremonies 
and crafts help bring many visitors and mil- 
lions of dollars to improve the state’s economy, 
but many of the Indians themselves are des- 
titute, unhappy and confused. 

They have an annual per-capita income var- 
iously estimated at from eighty-two to $250. 
They have bitter memories of treaties shame- 
lessly violated by white men who felt that 
“with savage men, as with savage beasts, no 
question of national honor can arise.” They 
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are unhappy over being confined to reserva- 
tions; because they can’t keep more sheep on 
land the Government truthfully says is over- 
grazed; because there’s no game there; because 
their sons must fight in the nation’s wars, but 
can’t vote in its elections. They are confused 
because their children are praised for aping 
white men’s ways whereas they themselves are 
applauded for pagan dancing; because their 
children have been taught to want modern 
conveniences, which they cannot afford to buy. 

Arizona’s Indian tribes are scattered 
throughout the state. Most numerous are 
the Navajos. Approximately 30,000 of the 
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tribe’s 55,000 live in the state. Their 
reservation, which lies in Arizona’s northeast 
corner and spills over into Utah and New 
Mexico, consists of 20,000,000 arid acres. Ac- 
cording to John Collier, once U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, this land would not 
support 5000 white persons. They are shep- 
herds, weavers, and workers in jewelry; a few 
are railroad laborers. Forty per cent of their 
income is derived from their livestock. Some 
families own as many as 500 sheep, but over 
half have fewer than sixty. They are nomads 
following their flocks from one lonely grazing 
spot to another. (Continued on Page 42) 
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Dignified Hopi elder, wearing traditional headband, re- 
laxes while being weighed white man’s way at carnival. 


Fun-loving Navajos enjoy carnivals and powwows. 
Adults, as well as children, enjoy riding merry-go-round. 


Powwow at Flagstaff has ten thousand Indian partici- 
pants. This Hopi is dressed for famous Buffalo dance. 
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Scores of tribes from Southwestern states take part in Flagstaff’s annual ceremonial. 
Spectators are fascinated by intricate rhythm beaten by drummers, stepped by dancers. 


A pause for refreshment: Indians of all ages dote on melons and candy. This 
Navajo girl displays her wealth in large concha buttons and turquoise-set bracelets. 











First-grade pupils and teacher in Hopi school at 
New Oraibi. Hopi children have average I.Q. of 112. 


Walpi, most photogenic of 11 Hopi villages, dates 
back to 1629, is scene of snake dance held in August. 


(Continued from Page 40) The families meet 


frequently at medicine sings, the religious 
rites held to restore and maintain health, at 
ceremonial dances and at the trading posts 
where they barter their wool and rugs for 
flour, coffee, canned tomatoes and velveteen, 
and where, if times are hard, they pawn 
their jewelry. 

The pawn racks at the trading posts are in- 
dexes to their prosperity. During the war when 
soldier sons sent home allotment checks and 
war industries furnished jobs for many others, 
the racks were empty. Now the racks are 
filled, each piece of jewelry tagged with the 


owner’s name: Max Littlesalt, Ben Tallman’s 
wife, Norman Jewelryman. 

Although impoverished and malnourished, 
Navajos find comfort in songs, in dreams, and 
in the austere beauty of the land they live in. 
Navajo observations of Nature are astute and 
poetic. ‘‘A pine needle fell in the forest. A 
bear smelled it; a deer heard it; an eagle saw 
its fall.’’ So deep are their emotional roots in 
their wind-carved desert that it is with great 
reluctance they leave the reservation to seek 
jobs in the outside world. 

Most of the Navajos are illiterate, one third 
of them cannot speak English, and jobs for 


Hopi “‘waffle gardens”’ at Moenkopi village. The ridges of earth help conserve scant rain- 
fall. Farming on reservation is difficult; most Hopi ceremonials are prayers for good crops. 


Navajo girl awaits her family’s turn to dip sheep at Government tank. Young children 
take turn at herding family flocks. Navajos own approximately half of state’s sheep. 


such men in the white man’s world are not 
numerous. The old ones, who feel their lack of 
education, are bitter about the future of their 
children. 

On the Navajo reservation, 15,000 chil- 
dren are without schooling. No school has been 
built for them since 1940; old schools need 
rebuilding; but no money was included in the 
1948 Federal budget for any of these. In fact, 
the Indian Affairs budget has been cut from 
$41,505,879 spent in 1947 to $36,748,230 for 
1948. 

The Apaches, the next most numerous tribe 
(about 6000), were once, like the Navajos, fierce 


Navajos butcher sheep, will dry part, boil the 
rest, waste none; even bladder becomes water bag. 
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fighters. Now they are peaceful farmers and 
cattle raisers. Like the Navajos, to whom 
they are related, the Apaches are deeply 
religious. Unlike the Navajos, they are usually 
sullen; frequently intoxicated. 

The Hopis, who number less than 3000, live 
among the Navajos, who were once their tra- 
ditional enemies. They are the pueblo Indians, 
urban folk, who lived for centuries in towns 
while farming land outside them. They still 
live in towns on the high mesas, some of them 
centuries old. They are the most intelligent of 
all Indians; their children’s I.Q., for instance, 
averages 112 (white children’s averages 101). 
More than any other Indians, perhaps, they 
want to keep their old ways. They are not as 
badly off materially as the Navajos, but they 
are extremely poor. They are better off educa- 
tionally, for they live in concentrated areas, 
where schools can be more easily provided for 
their children. But they, too, are unhappy. 
They want more land they can irrigate; they 
want more sheep, which the Government has 
forbidden them, as it has the Navajos, because 
the range cannot support increased herds; they 
want greater regard from white men for them- 
selves as individuals and for their rights as a 
nation. “We do not want to leave our vil- 
lages. But why must we be hungry? The 
Hopi wishes to remain Hopi. Is not this 
country a democracy?” 


The Remnants of a Race 


The Navajo, Apache and Hopi stories are ° 


repeated among the other Arizona tribes, the 
Paiute, Hualpai and Yavapai, the Cheme- 
huevi, Pima and Maricopa, the Yuma, Coco- 
pah, Mohave and Papago, but not, perhaps, 
among the Havasupai, deep in a branch of 
the Grand Canyon. (See Under the Sun, Page 
20.) These latter are the Indians least affected 
by the white man’s ways. 


All these tribes are wards of the Govern- , 


ment. There is one other, the Yaqui, who are 
not wards and who do not live on-a reserva- 
tion. They live as guests of Arizona near 
Tucson and Phoenix, refugees from Mexico. 

Indians lived in Arizona as long as 10,000 
years ago. Thousands of years ago the Hopi 
mined soft coal and used it to fire their pots 
and to heat their houses where they wove cloth 
and baskets. There is a Hopi town, Oraibi, 
which is 900 years old and still inhabited. It 
is the most conservative of Hopi places, re- 
sisting for years the white man’s efforts to 
change its ways, to compel its children to go to 
the white man’s schools, even to be counted in 
a census made by white men. It eventually 
had to conform, but in the process it de- 
veloped cynicism and irony about the white 
man which one Hopi, after attending a white 
man’s school, may have expressed when he 
wrote home: “I had learned many English 
words and could recite part of the Ten Com- 
mandments. I knew how to sleep on a bed, 
prey to Jesus, comb my hair, eat with a knife 
and fork, and use a toilet. I had learned the 
world is round instead of flat, that it is in- 
decent to go naked in the presence of girls, I 
ha’ also learned that a person thinks with his 
head instead of his héart.” THE END 


Grama grass or sometimes purple hair-grass fibers 
when bunched make a combination comb and brush for 
this Navajo mother to give one of her twins a hairdress. 


Havasupai Indian comes up for air after short period 
in sweat bath which is both cleanser and religious medi- 
cine rite. Tribe numbers 200, lives in Grand Canyon. 


Trachoma, which blinded this Navajo, was scourge 
of reservation, now is treated with sulfanilamide. 
Tuberculosis still is prevalent among hungry Navajos. 


At Hotevilla, women still grind corn 
in ancient way. Hopis at this village 
resist Government interference in life. 


These Navajos fought in war, but are 
not allowed to vote. State laws in New 
Mexico and Arizona deny them suffrage. 


Navajos, most poverty-stricken Indi- 
ans, pawn their jewelry at trading posts. 
Handsome concho belts bring most cash. 
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Zuni Indians display art at annual All-Indian Powwow at Flagstaff. 
Their jewelry is ornate, often featuring inlaid semiprecious stones. 





Each piece of silver, above, was cast in a sandstone mold, then filed 
smooth and polished. Mexicans taught Navajos silver casting in 1850's. 


Indian Arts and 


LMost every Southwestern Indian tribe has 
done notable work in basket making, pot- 
tery, weaving or silver working. The two 
most influential groups of craftsmen among 
‘Arizona Indians now are the pueblo Hopis 
and the pastoral Navajos. Their arts and crafts 
still thrive in relative purity. Some commer- 
cialization has been inevitable, but possibly 
the tradition of craftsmanship might have 
lagged or even disappeared if intelligently in- 
44 
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Crafts 


terested residents of the Southwest, travelers, 


®shopkeepers, and, most important, the United 


States Office of Indian Affairs had not en- 
couraged craftsmen to keep their designs true 
to ancient themes and standards. 

Basket weaving, the first of the Indian crafts, 
is no longer the major concern of the pueblo 
tribes, but some Hopi baskets are still made 
almost exactly as they were before the Spanish 
came. Such baskets are made by coiling 
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Navajo Indians began producing silverware like these pieces by popular de- 
mand, yet instinctively they have retained traditional simplicity and dignity. 


oid 


This Navajo jewelry is genuine. Office of Indian Affairs, to protect Indian 
work, requires United Indian Traders Association stamp on authentic items. 


(twisting plaits of twigs in a spiral and binding 
them with strips of yucca), by wickerwork 
(weaving twigs in a crisscross pattern) and by 
plaiting, which is similar to wickerwork but 
more flexible. The colors for basket patterns 
are first dyed into the twigs before they are 
woven. The Hopis use vegetable dyes, ob- 
tained by boiling roots, bark or flowers, and 
the twigs are soaked in the dye solution until 
they take the proper color. Sometimes twigs 
are smoked over black or white wool to 
strengthen or lighten their hues. A navy-bean 
dye is used to make black, boiled larkspur for 
light blue, saffron flowers for yellow, purple 
corn for purple, and so on. 

Cloth weaving was a natural development 
for the basket-making tribes. They first made 
crude fabrics from coarse vegetable fibers, 
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weaving them on primitive looms. In the 
8th Century, when the pueblo people began to 
cultivate cotton, they made cloth of its fibers. 


; When the Spaniards introduced sheep to the 


tribes they began the weaving of wool in de- 
signs which are even now characteristic of 
Southwestern Indians. The Navajos are prob- 
ably the best known of the tribes still making 
rugs and blankets, though Hopi fabrics are of 
equally good workmanship. 

Pottery making was also developed early in 
the history of the pueblo tribes. They worked 
without benefit of the potter’s wheel, which was 
unknown on this continent. Authentic Indian 


| pottery is still made in the old laborious way. 


Modern Indian potters, mostly women, 
use the same patterns and shapes as their 
mothers and grandmothers. Archeologists have 
been able to chart the migrations of a tribe by 
spotting the places where pieces of its highly 


individual pottery have been’ found. Almost 
all the tribes made creditable pottery, but the 
Hopi work and the Zuiii work, which comes 
from Western New Mexico, are most widely 
esteemed. 

Silverwork and jewelry in general comes 
late as an authentic Indian craft. Indian 
jewelry, at its best well-designed and hand- 
some, has been subject to more corruption 
in recent years than their other arts. Such 
great quantities of shoddy material have been 
sold as “genuine Indian jewelry” that the 
Office of Indian Affairs has taken a firm hand, 
and now all really authentic, handmade Indian 
jewelry is stamped with the letters U.I.T.A., 
for the United Indian Traders Association. 
There is still plenty of badly made jewelry on 
the market, and railway-station venders and 
some tourist novelty shops still try to sell it to 
visitors. The Navajos and the Hopis, however, 


are turning out finely wrought pieces in both 
traditional and new designs. 

Navajo jewelry is heavier and simpler in 
design than Hopi and Zufii work. Handsome 
Navajo necklaces of silver beads, interspersed 
with a more intricate bead which resembles a 
squash blossom, are increasingly popular with 
visitors to the Southwest. These necklaces 
are sometimes set with turquoise, range in 
price from $35 to $150. Typically Navajo 
are the concha belts—silver plates, usually 
wrought, sometimes cast, which are linked 
together or strung on leather. Old belts, dif- 
ficult to obtain, often have these plates dec- 
orated with pierced edges. A heavy belt of 
good design sells for as much as $250. 

The setting of turquoise in jewelry was 
adopted by the Navajos from the Zuiii silver- 
smiths. Zufii and Hopi bracelets and rings 
are very often set with many small stones. 

THE END 


Even warlike Apaches engage in creative arts, as 
shown by this basketry and water vessel. Bottle 
was-first woven and then coated with pifion sap. 


Hopi ceremonial plaques, some woven and some 
coiled, are used in tribal weddings. Bride’s relatives 
heap such trays with corn meal for groom’s family. 


Pottery making was developed early 
in: history of pueblo tribes. This Hopi 
earthenware is popular with tourists. 


A Hopi woman of Oraibi, Arizona, at work on her weaving. This art is an 
offshoot of basket weaving, first of Indian crafts. Some Hopi methods are 
same as those employed before Spanish came. Vegetable dyes are still used. 


This prehistoric pottery was made by Indians of Arizona and 
Utah before potter’s wheel was known on this continent. Indians still 
shape pottery by hand, paint it with a yucca-leaf brush chewed soft. 
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Jimmie Kewanwytewa, Hopi Indian of Oraibi, Arizona, is carving a kachina doll 
from soft root of cottonwood tree. Only the men of tribe practice this ancient art. 


KACHINA DOL 


T= Hopi Indians believe that plants, ani- 


mals, stars, gods—even ideas—have spirits 
wifich may either bless or punish. They call 
these spirits kachinas and believe they live in 
Nuvat-i-kyan-bi, the mountains white men call 
San Francisco Peaks. Kachinas are imperson- 
ated in Hopi ceremonials by masked dancers. 

In July, when a farewell ceremony is held 
for the kachinas, these dancers present gifts 
to the Hopi children. The boys receive bows 
and arrows, the little girls are given dolls. 

These dolls, some of which are pictured on 
this and the opposite page, are replicas, of the 
kachina dancers. Approximately 250 Hopi 
kachina dolls have been classified. All the dolls 
have names. They are carved of cottonwood, 


Photographs by Jack Breed 


painted in colors of symbolic significance and 
decorated with feathers, shells, deerskin and 
cloth. Traditionally the details of mask and 
dress never vary but the smaller dolls and 
those made for the tourist trade are often 
simplified versions of the ceremonial figures. 
By studying the dolls and the legends con- 
cerning them, Hopi children learn the role that 
each kachina plays in their lives. When they are 
initiated into the kachina cult, at the age of six 
or seven, they learn that the kachina dancers, 
whom they have believed supernatural beings, 
are actually masked friends and relatives. 
Small kachina dolls are sold for as little as 
seventy-five cents, but larger ones may cost ten 
dollars or more. There are excellent collections 
of the dolls at the Museum of Northern Arizona 
in Flagstaff and the Field Museum in Chicago. 
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Santiago Tisnado, 74, of Jerome, Arizona copper-mining town run 


by Phelps Dodge Corporation, has worked as miner for 50 years. 





only Spanish, although he’s lived and worked in state for 40 years. 
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Like many of Arizona’s Mexican-born citizens, Jesus Lopez speaks 
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Local prejudice against Spanish Americans is diminishing. Roy B. Yanez 
began career as day laborer, is now assistant auditor with F HA in Phoenix. 





These children, playing store in South Tucson Mexican section, will not 
learn English until they start school, will always speak Spanish at home. 





SPANISH AMERICANS 


HE SOUTHWEST, colonized by Spain and 

won by Mexico, became part of the 
United States by conquest and the Gadsden 
Purchase of 1853. Thus the United States 
acquired citizens who became known as Spanish 
Americans. Some were pure Castilian, but 
most of them were of mixed Spanish and Mex- 
ican blood or of undiluted Mexican Indian 
blood. All were deeply religious, proud, polite 
and ceremonious. They still retain these traits 
despite the affronts the newcomers to the ter- 
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ritory imposed, and often still impose, on them. 

The descendants of Arizona’s Spanish and 
Mexican settlers are generally handsome peo- 
ple with glossy black hair and lustrous eyes. 


They are warmhearted, fun-loving and gen- 
erous, but are quickly offended by a slight to 
their dignity. As a group they live quietly and 
work hard. Most of them are employed as 
cowboys, miners, railroad section hands and 
household servants. In the larger towns, be- 
cause of their bilingual ability, many find 
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employment as clerks and secretaries. In re- 
cent years “Anglo” discrimination has less- 
ened. Many white-collar workers are the 
children of illiterate laborers. 

Spanish Americans’ faith in God, and the 
Catholic Church, is unquestioning. Among the 
uneducated, especially in the border towns, 
belief in ghosts and the evil eye is common. 
Even in Tucson, women who have any wun- 
fulfilled wish go to the Wishing Shrine, where 
El Tiradito (the poor felled one) met a violent 











Carmela Rosas at age of 84 still embroiders without aid of glasses. She lives 
on an old-age pension in Phoenix, has 20 grandchildren, in youth was midwife. 


No Spanish-American marriage is quite complete without wedding pictures. 
Here Nancy Ortiz and Jesus Villa pose for Phoenix photographer N. Bordo. 


death in 1880. He was buried in unconsecrated 
ground (where West Simpson and South Main 
Streets intersect today). Eventually his grave 
became a shrine. At night this Wishing Shrine 
twinkles with the candles of the supplicants 
who believe that if their candle burns to its 
finish, the wish will be granted. 

Among Spanish Americans, family life is 
close and affectionate. Family portraits are 
proudly and profusely displayed in every liv- 
ing room. Children are the desired and soon 
rea''zed result of marriage. 

The poorest girl has a formal ‘wedding. The 
cercnony is followed by a reckless dash about 
town in a decorated (and usually rented) auto- 
movile, a trip to the photographer and a wed- 
ding dance. 


nd 


Death is a matter-of-fact part of life to 
Spanish Americans, as it is to Mexicans. Visi- 
tors to Arizona are charmed by the naive 
appeal of small graveyards seen near “ Mexi- 
can” neighborhoods. Colored paper streamers 
floating from small wooden crosses and multi- 


Burro is important to poorer border families. 


Spanish Americans are devout Catholics, love children and rear 
large families. Head of this family is more prosperous than average. 


Miss Amalia Soza is accountant for Stephen Franklin Motors, Inc., 
Phoenix. Many Arizona firms hire one or more bilingual clerks. 


colored paper flowers atop the graves give 
these burial grounds a gay air. 

The ‘Anglos’ of Arizona who once scorned 
their Spanish-American neighbors have begun 
to change their views, partly because they’ve 
learned that difference doesn’t make inferiority 
and partly, maybe mostly, because tourists are 
interested in Spanish-American customs. 

Colorful Spanish-American ways are so ex- 
ploited that sophisticated Spanish Americans 
chuckle with ironic pleasure. Chambers of 
commerce encourage fiestas. Dude ranches and 
hotels ape Spanish-American ornamentation. 
The cafés and restaurants serve “‘ Mexican 
plates.” The Spanish Americans, however, 
want to be more than actors in a pageant for 
tourists. THE END 
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Tourists have brought new life to Tombstone, which has become virtually a museum of an old Wild 
West town. The Crystal Palace saloon, once a resplendent hangout for Arizona’s worst residents, attracts 
tenderfeet, who get vicarious thrills from stories of gun fights held when the town was tough mining camp. 


Bird Cage Theatre, named for boxes so The Tombstone Epitaph," oldest weekly newspaper 
shaped, is a museum. One patron rented _ continuously published in the state, boasts that it has re- 
a box there for two years at $25 a night. _ ported more shootings than any paper “this side of hell.” 


Markers in Tombstone’s Boothill Cemetery, burial place of tough men who died “with their boots on,” 
report violent ways they met their deaths. One marker, however, astonishes Eastern sight-seers. It is 
erected in memory of a former citizen named M. E. Kellog, naively records he died “natural death.” 


TOMBSTONE 


Once Gold-Rich— 


it Became Classic Ghost Town 


MBSTONE, which lies on desert hills be- 
tween Bisbee and Benson, is the best- 
known ghost town in Arizona. During the past 
two years the ghost has revived. The town has 
filled with health seekers. Their recommenda- 
tion of Tombstone’s false-front charms and its 
high-desert climate have swelled the town’s 
population from 800 to 1500. 

Tombstone was named by Ed Schieffelin, 
who prospected the area in 1877. Ed’s friends 
had warned him against exploring country 
overrun with hostile Apaches. “The only 
stone you'll find,” they said, “will be your 
tombstone.”” But Ed struck it rich. The town, 
born when news of Ed’s rich claim reached the 
outside world,-adopted this name. Soon other 
rich mines—the Tough Nut, the Lucky Cuss, 
the Goodenough—were staked out. 


Guns and Gold 


By 1881 Tombstone, with a population of 
15,000, was the largest city in Arizona, and its 
turbulent history was in the making. Some 
good men and many bad men walked Tomb- 
stone’s streets. Two thirds of the buildings in 
the business district were saloons or gambling 
dens which were open twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. Every man went armed; 
killings were a daily occurrence. Citizens, 
weary of serving on coroner’s juries, moved 
across the border to Mexico, although they 
continued their business dealings in Tomb- 
stone, which now had a reputation for being 
well-named. 

“The Town Too Tough to Die,” is Tomb- 
stone’s boast. The old red-brick courthouse, 
scene of several hangings and many rowdy 
trials, has been remodeled as a hotel to ac- 
commodate the recent influx. Another hostelry, 
the Rose Tree Inn, is run by a Tombstone- 
born lady named Ethel Macia, who remem- 
bers seeing the fires of Apaches on the near-by 
hills and hearing the beat of their war drums. 
The inn gets its name from a white Lady 
Banksia rose tree, said to be the world’s 
largest. It grows in the patio to a height of 
nine feet, spreads over an arbor about sixty 
by fifty feet. 

Old residents are bound to show visitors the 
O. K. Corral, scene of the famous Earp- 
Clanton street fight in 1881—a fight which 
lasted only thirty seconds, but which left three 
men dead and two wounded, and an argument 
which to this day has never been settled. 
Some historians assert that Earp, a peace 
officer, was in the right. Others believe he was 
in cahoots with bandits. The most succinct ac- 
count is supplied by a bartender in the Crystal 
Palace saloon. ‘It all begun over liquor,” he 
says. ‘First came the argument, then the 
shootin’, then the buryin’. What’ll you have 
to drink?” THE END 





JEROME 


Once Copper-Rich— 


it, too, May Become Ghost Town 


INGUS MOUNTAIN rises steep as a horse’s 

face from the Verde Valley in the center 
of Arizona. Jerome, once the most prosperous 
mining town in Arizona, clings precariously to 
this mountain’s side, its houses braced and 
buttressed against a quarter-mile fall into the 
valley below. As a prospect, Jerome’s famous 
United Verde mine was exchanged for a one- 
eyed mule. Since 1889 this and other mines in 
the area have produced 31,000,000 tons of ore, 
and more than a half billion dollars in copper, 
silver and gold. But now the eighty-five miles 
of shafts and drifts which riddle Mingus Moun- 
tain have exhausted profitable ore bodies. The 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, present owner of 
the mines, may abandon Jerome in 1948. Un- 
less tourists move in as the miners leave, 
Jerome is doomed to ghost status. 

The upper end of Jerome is 1500 feet higher 
than the lower; children play in tiny back yards 
level with their home roofs. Its houses are so 
perched on the mountainside that some base- 
ments are reached only by mounting three 
flights of steps. The town looks as though it 
might slide downhill at any moment. As a 
matter of fact, Jerome began sliding downhill 
in 1925, when a mighty mining blast shook the 
mountain. In the business section, several 
blocks of buildings, once on the south side of 
the street, now lie, in ruins, on the north side. 


The Bad Old Days 


Jerome’s history, like that of other mining 
towns, is lively. Although the town witnessed 
fewer gun fights than Tombstone and had less 
riotous dance halls than Bisbee, it had some 
pretty hot times. The Big Fire of 1899, which 
wiped out the entire business section, de- 
stroyed fifteen Chinese restaurants and twenty- 
four saloons. Old-timers say Jerome was a 
hard-drinking town. For a few days after each 
monthly payday, the mines practically closed 
while workers sobered up. In those days min- 
ers worked ten hours a day in tunnels lit only 
by candles. Since those rough-and-tumble 
times, mining in Arizona has washed its hands 
and combed its hair. 

The fights once held on the streets of Ari- 
zona’s mining towns now are carried on in the 
legislature and end in courts. Phelps Dodge, 
with reserves of 300,000,000 tons of ore in the 
state, for many years was a powerful political 
force in Arizona. Once the world’s major 
source of copper, Arizona is still the largest 
producer in the nation. But mining is a lan- 
guishing industry—and “the Company’s” 
political power has waned. Jerome, although it 
may keep a toehold on Mingus Mountain, will 
slip into oblivion unless unsuspected ore bodies 


are discovered. Or unless the expected tour- 
ists come, see and are conquered by Jerome’s 
upside-down charms. THE END 


Jerome is built precariously on steep side of Mingus Mountain overlooking Verde Valley in Central 
Arizona. Its houses are on stilts which are shored and braced against a quarter-mile fall into the valley; 
tenants go upstairs to reach basements. ‘Town’s residents are sure its charms will make it a tourists’ resort. 


~ 


Churn drills beside the Big Pit bore holes which re- In 1925, Jerome began to slide when it was 
ceive dynamite for mining blasts. The pit is more than shaken by a mine blast. For years the ground 
1000 feet deep, has produced richest ore in the district. kept slipping, wrecking streets and buildings. 


United Verde miners working 3150 feet underground to clear spillings from copper-ore trains. Jerome 
mines may be abandoned by Phelps Dodge Corporation next year because veins are almost exhausted. 
Company and its predecessors have taken from Jerome about 31,000,000 tons of ore since 1889. 
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Opuntia basilaris, spineless cactus, is 
protected from animals by hairy growth. 


Echinocereus rigidissimus, known as 
the “rainbow cactus,” has colored spines. 


Opuntia chlorotica, one of 250 species of prickly- 
pear cactus, can grow 8 feet high on stony slopes. 


Cereus validus is a South American cactus which is 
grown in Arizona for blossoms; it is a fragile plant. 
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Echinocactus Johnsonii, the Indian-potato 
cactus, matted with spines, grows only 6 inches. 
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Opuntia Bigelovii, or jumping cactus. Loose 
stems leap up, sting painfully if stepped on. 


Visit nm Klbon 


In spring Arizona’s sands blossom with exotic flowers and strange fruits 


OME people find Arizona’s desert hauntingly 
beautiful; others find it only a hell of ab- 
normal plants; almost everyone is fasci- 
nated by the strange variety of life in which it 
abounds, for this home of horned toads, lizards 
and scorpions also has trees with green trunks 
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and branches (the paloverde) ; giant lilies with 
swordlike leaves (the yucca); plants which 
blossom but once (the century plant, or Agave), 
and eighty species of cacti. 

Almost all desert plants bristle with thorns 
or spines. All have adjusted themselves to the 
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desert’s ‘heat, dry winds and scant rainfall. 
No desert plant has solved the problem of 
water distribution more efficiently than the 
giant saguaro. These ponderous many-armed 
giants, which grow only one or two inches a 
year, stand between (Continued on Page 54) 
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Astrophytum myriostigma, spineless desert Opuntia spinosior, red devil, grows to 12 feet and Lobivia aurea, the golden Easter lily cactus, 
. . . . . . . . & 
star cactus, was brought from Central Mexico. blooms spectacularly in Arizona in April and May. native to Argentina, is prized by collectors. 
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Cereus giganteus, the saguaro, largest cactus The fruits of Cereus giganteus are made into wines Echinocactus Wislizenii, well-known bar- 


in desert, bears fruit relished by Papago Indians. and jellies by Indian women of the Saguaro country. __ rel cactus, has cross-ridged colored spines. 


Echinocereus Engelmannii, the hedgehog cactus, grows to about twelve Echinocactus Wislizenii, shown here in variety, has vast root system 
inches. Many describe its blossoms, in March, as the loveliest in the desert. typical of cacti, stores water in pulp, often quenches desert travelers’ thirst. 
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(Continued from Page 52) fifteen and fifty feet in 


height, Mature-plants. weigh between six and - 
ten'tons; During a heavy rain, a saguaro may: 


absorb as much as a ton of water, which is 
stored in its spongelike trunk and branches for 
useduringlongmonths, oreven years, of drought. 
Other cacti also store water in their stems. The 
desert country has many tales of thirsty wan- 
derers who sliced open the barrel cactus and 
drahk the water wrung from its pulp. 

In spring, if the late winter rains fall, 
 Arizona’s desert blossoms riotously. Its cacti 


Opuntia versicolor, staghorn cholla, has bronze flowers; its trunk is 
reddish brown, and its joints are green, colored with red and purple. 
J g pur} 


Desert garden cultivated by Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Herbert outside Tuc- 


son; plants include the saguaro, barrel cacti, the ocotillo and the agave. 
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bloom white, verniilion, yellow,’ cerise and 
copper; daisies, lupines, poppies suddenly 
cover rocks and sand; the  night-blooming 
cereus of the desert— La Reina de la Noche— 
Opens its plate-sized fragrant flowers for a one- 
or two-night show; and, near Tucson, 63,000 
acres are alight with Arizona’s state flower— 
the creamy white saguaro blossom. 

The Saguaro National Monument, set 
aside in 1933 to preserve the state’s finest 
trees, is not the only forest of cacti within the 
state. Near Sonoyta is the 300,000-acre Organ 
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Pipe Cactus National Monument. The cactus 
for which it was named is as rare as the 
saguaro, growing only here and in Mexico, and 
resembles the pipes of an organ. 

The strange forms and lovely blooms of 
cacti have made them popular with collectors 
throughout the world. Florists in Arizona . 
carry.on a brisk business in the sale of small 
cacti. The hardy species, even in a Wisconsin 
farmhouse or a New York apartment, unless 
watered too much, live and bloom almost as 
freely as those on Arizona’s desert. THE END 


Yucca brevifolia, famous Joshua tree, is member of lily family, one of 
the few desert trees that form forests, grows even in mountain altitudes. 


Saguaros grow at rate of inch a year, live a century or more. Near Tuc- 
son is 63,000-acre Saguaro National Monument containing fine specimens. 





Herb Wood is an entrepreneur in the fabrication of cactus into things 
tourists will buy and take home. Here he’s felling a saguaro tree. 


He atade this buffet of cholla. He has been doing this kind of work for 
15 years, sells boxes for $2 and dining-room suites, he says, for $3500. 


CACTUS PRODUCTS 


= desert plants are remarkable for 
more than their horticultural oddity and 
the beauty of their flowers. They are remark- 
able also for the fruits they produce and as 
the raw material of »roducts which some 
Arizonans make to increase the state’s income. 

The maguey, the so-called century plant, as 
nearly everybody knows, yields sap which is 
used to make mescal, pulque and tequila, 


alcoholic liquors esteemed by Mexicans. It also 
provides, as does the yucca, a lily, a substance 
wich can be converted into soap, and fibers 
which are made into ropes and sandals. The 
barrel cactus has pulp resembling watermelon 
rind which is manufactured into a confection 
so popular that one Tucson candy shop ships 
over a ton of it every month to out-of-state 
addresses. 
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Cactus wood used in making furniture must be thoroughly dry. Work is slow. 
A special saw is needed for cutting tough sand-impregnated saguaro ribs. 


Gloria Haley makes candy of-cactus and sugar. Cactus Candy Shop, 
Tucson, ships a ton of this confection every month to all parts of country. 


The saguaro and the cholla—both cacti— 
produce the raw materials for astonishing 
handicraft products: plain and fancy knick- 
knacks and household furniture which are 
made by craftsmen all over the state. They 
range from boxes which are sold for as little 
as two dollars to suites of furniture at $3500. 
Wood for them iscollected in the summer, when 
the cactus fiber is dry. As it is often impreg- 
nated with sand, a special saw is needed to cut it. 
Some items are striking, others merely strange. 
One owner of a lamp bought in Tucson looked 
wonderingly at it when he got home and 
sighed. ‘It’s nice,” he said, ‘to have it just for 
the curiosity if nothing else.” THE END 
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Roosevelt Dam, completed in 1911 (cost to date, $50,000,000), brought 


13,000 farms to the once arid Salt River Valley. Now rich bumper 
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crops of wide variety grow on land that once produced only cactus and 
other desert plants. Some crop is harvested each month in the valley. 


Deeply cut furrows are necessary to hold the life-giving water from near-by irrigation ditches. This lettuce field near Yuma is typical. 
Arizona today harvests one fifth of the lettuce which makes the nation’s salads, and other crops ranging from cantaloupes to alfalfa. 
























ARIZONA 
AGRICULTURE 


Crops are abundant, but 
water is still a problem 


c {ee thousand years ago Arizona’s first 

farmers lived in shallow rectangular pit 
houses in villages built in the desert along 
> faltering streams, and tilled land far from 
» their homes. They were the Hohokam, the 


7 People Who Have Gone Away, for they have 
' disappeared and are remembered only from the 


» evidence of how they had lived, which is still 
’ being discovered in modern Phoenix, and the 
' traces of an astonishingly modern system 
> of irrigation which they used to make fertile 
the same desert land which Arizonans must 
now also irrigate to live. 

The Hohokam, with the most elementary 
tools, dug between the Gila and Salt Rivers 
a network of canals, some ten feet deep, thirty 
feet wide and twenty-five miles long, which 
' irrigated a quarter of a million acres. These 
~ canals were so well surveyed that some of Arizo- 
» na’s new irrigation canals follow their courses. 


Salt River Valley Miracle 


The Mormons who settled around Mesa, 
Thatcher and Lehi in the 1860’s were likewise 
dependent on irrigation systems, but irrigation 
in the state still did not become really impor- 
tant agriculturally until 1911, when the Roose- 
velt Dam—a vast irrigation project whose 
total cost stands at about $50,000,000—began 
converting the Salt River Valley into one of the 
world’s richest farm areas. There on 13,000 
farms are grown more than thirty crops, includ- 
ing many vegetables, cantaloupes and water- 
melons, grapes, oranges and grapefruit, dates, 
cotton, flax and alfalfa. The valley produces one 
fifth of the nation’s lettuce, four to eight cut- 
tings of alfalfa a year; its growing season is 
continuous, and every month is harvesttime. 

Now Arizona has under irrigation 775,000 
' acres, more than half of them in Maricopa 

County in the Salt River Valley. In 1946 the 
» Salt River Valley and Gila, Yuma and Casa 
» Grande Valley produced, among other things, 
» 45,000 carloads of vegetables, 180,000 tons of 
/ citrus fruits, and practically all the United 

States supply of Bermuda grass seed, 1,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1911, the state’s cash income 
from agriculture was $20,000,000; in 1946 it 
had grown to eight times that amount. 

Arizona needs water desperately and is 
struggling to get it (see page 32) to maintain 
even its present agricultural position. Lack of 
water forced Salt Valley farmers to withdraw 
as much as 35 per cent of their land from 
cultivation last summer. The United States 
Bureau of Reclamation has warned the state 
tha‘ unless more water is obtained 25 per cent 
of its irrigated land will revert to desert. 

But not all Arizona farmers live in irrigated 


valleys. In the mountain valleys they produce 
fine apples and peaches in orchards so scattered 
anc so far from transportation that most of 
these products are consumed at home. THE END 





This irrigation ditch, part of the Gila Valley Project, is modern. But two thousand years ago, the 
Hohokam Indians also made the land bloom with an irrigation system that tapped the Gila and Salt 
Rivers. Many of their old canals were so well built, some of state’s newer ditches follow ancient courses. 


Arizona’s agricultural income topped $160,000,000 in Mexicans harvest the chili peppers, which 


1946, the combined income of men like José Valenzuela, are dumped into sacks, dehydrated, then 
Phoenix date farmer. Fruit here is ready for market. ground into the powder sold in groceries. 








Cactus ballet with art imitating nature was posed to 
make desert bloom more alluringly in minds of tourists. 


Florida and California discovered the publicity value 
of citrus queens. Now Arizona’s in the competition. 
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All the ingredients for a publicity gag man’s picnic—a pretty and scantily clad girl, a 
Navajo blanket, saguaro and other kinds of cactus, desert and Arizona’s bright sunshine. 
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The girl on the arm of the giant saguaro would not be smiling if the creator of this cheese- 
cake gag had not first prepared the seat. He removed hundreds of sharp, tough spines. 


SYNTHETIC WEST 


HE SYNTHETIC WESTERNER may not have 
been, and probably has not been, west of 
Cleveland, Ohio, but, pardner, he aims to get 


out to the mesas one day soon; until then his 
heart is in the mesquite, and the rhythm of his 
daily life is a gentle rocking, as if he were in a 
deep saddle, to the muted strains of Git Along, 
Little Dogies. He sends to Porter’s Store for 
boots which may never move from an incon- 
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gruous closet proximity to low-cut loafers 
and pebble-grained golf shoes. He reads Zane 
Grey with as much devotion as a Moham- 
medan reserves for the work of the Prophet. 
His business conversation is necessarily con- 
ventional, but, after two highballs, his speech 
becomes a drawl and he refers to colleagues he 
dislikes as ““ornery critters.”” His suburban 
lawn may be bordered by luxuriant flowering 
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shrubs but, as evening shadows fall, they take 
on the romantic contours of scrubby chaparral. 
The synthetic Westerner exists in the West 
too. He is an important part of life there be- 
cause his passion, real or simulated, for the 
land and its ways creates allure for tourists. 
Arizona, like all other Western states, plays 
up to Eastern aficionados of the West with 
all kinds of fiestas, and local chambers of 
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Christmas is Christmas everywhere, and these Arizona chil- 
dren look just as happy as if they were opening toys under a fir tree. 


commerce go all out, in buckskins and silver 
spurs, to give visitors what they desire. 

This is not to deprecate all Western frontier- 
day celebrations. The Western heritage is a 
large and vital part of Americana which de- 
serves to be preserved. Often, however, these 
celebrations are painfully artificial and com- 
mercial in their hastily assumed costumes, 
their playful fines on neighbors who won’t 
grow beards for the fiesta parade, and their 
halting attempts to recreate the dead days 
of Wyatt Earp, Pecos Bill and Bat Masterson. 

Sometimes the real Westerner, starting a 
masquerade to impress the greenback-bearing 
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At this party, La Fiesta de los Vaqueros, men wear beards or pay playful penalty. 
It’s held every February in Tucson, Everybody has to dress like frontiersmen, 


Easterner, is overcome by the charm of his 
own act and can’t slow down, thereby becom- 
ing a synthetic Westerner. There are even 
synthetic Westerners in Arizona towns who 
live out their lives trying to look like cold- 
eyed frontier bad men and tight-lipped gam- 
blers. They are to be pitied as perambulating 
anachronisms, because border outlaws have 
been replaced by important gangsters, and 
some local faro dealers may be employed by a 
syndicate with headquarters in Manhattan 
or Los Angeles. 

The synthetic West is not entirely fiestas 
and cowboys and Indians on exhibition. The 
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Here are close-ups of the beards of Prescott businessmen who have made them- 
selves look like beavers yearly since 1888. It’s all in fun for their Frontier Day. 


saguaro cactus has been as important and as 
effective to Arizona as the orange grove to 
Florida—though Arizona, too, grows oranges 
and grapefruit—in getting photographs of 
scantily clad young women into the news- 
papers. The pioneer publicity man who de- 
vised the idea of posing a_ bathing-suited 
model perched on a spiny saguaro deserves a 
statue hewn from cheesecake. 

The pageantry and the cheesecake appeal to 
tourists to visit the state. They must help, for 
the number of winter vacationers crowding 
Arizona, from the Grand Canyon to Nogales, 
is greater than ever. THE END 
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1. Cowboys on working ranches arise before dawn, may have to 
milk cows, or round up horses and ride miles to main job of the day. 
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&. Simple brands like “11 L” of Eleven L Ranch were easily altered 


when rustlers harassed cattlemen. 


Range policing put end to this. 
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2. Basin outside bunkhouse was once accepted lavatory for ranchmen. 


Since wartime prosperity, however, most ranches have modern plumbing. 
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6. Homeward bound. A cowboy is happy as long as he’s astraddle his 
horse. He dislikes repairing windmills and fences; old-timers refuse to milk. 


COWBOYS AND RANCHES 


5 apoeny ALLY a cowboy has bowlegs and 
a heart as big as a saddle blanket. He's 
also a man who uses his eyes a lot and his 
mouth mighty little; he takes drink so strong 
it would make a muley cow grow horns; he is 
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adept in stampedes, poker, gunplay and in- 
nick-of-time rescues of pretty girls who are 
about to lose the Flying W to a slicker. He is, 
in short, one of Nature’s noblemen with little 
everyday work to do. 
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Such men live in Hollywood horse operas, 
not on Arizona’s 8707 ranches. The cowboys 
who tend the state’s 917,000 cattle are hard- 
working men who sweat to earn $60 to $100 a 
month and keep. Generally they are bachelors, 
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3. A cowboy buys his own saddle, which is designed for heavy work, weighs 
35 to 40 pounds and costs $150 to $200. Pair of good boots costs up to $40. 


7. Outdoor work gives cowhands enormous appetites. As is customary in 
entire Southwest, ranch owner (head of table) and his wife eat with the help. 


for hard work and low pay discourage romantic 
notions. 

\ cowboy’s day begins before dawn and 
ends after dark. He works in roundups to 
brand cattle, to cut the herd for marketing 
and to separate weaning calves from mother 
cows. In sandstorm, snowstorm and in 


blistering heat, he must ride the pastures, 
checking the fences and water holes, looking 
for injured or sick stock. There are horses to 
shoe, windmills to fix, corrals to clean, cows to 
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milk, dogies to feed—and a miscellany of 
chores which include bridle-mending, dish- 
washing and, sometimes, cooking and launder- 
ing. Arizona ranch owners say that nothing is 
““more aggravatin’ than to see a man standing 
around with his hands in his pockets.” 

The cowboy enjoys taking part in rodeos, 
but his favorite recreation is talking “ horse.”’ 
The color, stance, endurance and intelligence 
of favorite mounts are topics of long conver- 
sations. Stud Book statistics are accurately 
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4. Cowhands interrupt range riding with light lunch. The once fa- 
miliar chuck wagon is seldom used since open-range era ended in 1934, 


8%. Favorite evening bunkhouse diversion is blackjack. Many cow- 
boys roll their own smokes and, unaccountably, wear hats indoors. 


remembered. A horse is a cowboy’s constant 
companion, often his dearest friend. 

A cowboy’s clothes are functional. His blue 
jeans are stout and cheap. His wide-brimmed 
hat (worn at what he’ll tell you with a straight 
face is a “right jack-deuce angle over the off 
eye”) keeps off sun and rain; its deep crown is 
a bucket to water a thirsty horse. The high 
heels of his boots keep his feet from slipping 
through the stirrups. Leather chaps protect his 
legs from scratches (Continued on Page 63) 
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®. Cowboy of Eureka Ranch hastens weaning by separating calf from its 
mother. This ranch, operated by W.'T. Waggoner near Willcox, state’s cattle 
capital, covers 76,800 acres. Average size of Arizona ranch is 50,000 acres. 


11. Rounding up cattle in country like this at 11 L Ranch is difficult. An- 
imals seek cover in scrub brush, are almost invisible. Sick or injured stock, 
overlooked, often dies. Covering such range is called “beating the brush.’ 


10. Penned cattle at Eureka awaiting shipment to market. Eureka ships twice 
a year, takes stock to Willcox via truck instead of long drives, which cause 
animals to lose valuable pounds. This fall beef on hoof brought 35c a pound. 


12. Dogie sharing saddle was picked up because, either sick or tired, it 
lagged behind herd. Delbert Layton, owner of 11 L, will take this orphaned 
calf to ranch house, where it will get special care until able to fend for itself. 





(Continued from Page 61) 

in brush country or when he is thrown against 
a barbed-wire fence. Spurs are sometimes 
essential to control a horse, but any cowboy 
worthy the name uses them gently. 

The cowboy is a drifter, pulling up stakes ; 
often, moving from one ranch to another. He 
may never have got past the flyleaf ofa primer, 
but his vernacular is witty, his metaphors origi- 
nal. He’s an astute judge of people. Every cow- 
boy’s ambition is to own a ranch, but it’s dif- 
ficult nowadays to achieve it. 

Ranching has become Big Business—a $60,- 
000,000 industry in Arizona. There’s no home- 
stead land left. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the state’s ranches belong to out-of-state 
owners, many of them wealthy Easterners and : 
Midwesterners. They have inflated prices for 
range land out of the reach of a working cow- 
boy. Once the cost of a cow unit—the amount 
of land needed to furnish a year’s feed for one 
cow—equaled the value of the animal. Now kp. 
a cow unit is twice the value of a cow. A . 
rancher needs at least 200 head of cattle to $ >" 
make a living. To run such a herd he needs . — 
from thirty-five to 200 acres per cow. “ 


Cattlemen Kings 


The average ranch in Arizona contains 
50,000 acres, a few spread over more than 
600,000 acres. Fencing these areas into pas- 
tures costs from $300 to $500 a mile. 

Only a small percentage of land used by a : : 
rancher is fee land. Within the boundaries of | ™3+ Old-time corral on 11 L Ranch. Cowpunchers in foreground are branding a roped calf. Branding at 
his range may be National Forest land, sev- me outfits is a faster, more modern operation. Cowboy with red-hot iron stands on a platform above 
-_  aeaeey acres of State or Federal leases. | 2 Barrow chute through which cattle are driven, and affixes brands as animals, unable to dodge, file past. 
Ranchers also lease land owned by railroads. , 

Cattlemen are riding high now. In 1939 14+ Cowhands on roundup driving Herefords across Verde River. The Hereford is standard range breed 
steers brought between seven and eight cents _ in Western cattle lands today. The Longhorn has more stamina, but is meager meat producer. A few vari- 
a pound; this fall, choice steers brought as eties yield more meat but cannot survive year-round open-range grazing and severe extremes of climate. 
much as thirty-five cents a pound on the hoof, 
an all-time high. : 

Recently a vice-president of the Valley 
National Bank in Phoenix, after remarking 
that practically all ranch loans have been paid 
off, pointed at a long-legged, red-faced man 
who was idly paring his nail: with a large knife. 

“See that fellow?’ he said. ‘‘ Five years ago he 
couldn’t buy a pack of cigarettes. Today he’s 
worth more than a half million dollars.” 

The big money flowing into everyday ranch- 
ers’ pockets has been used largely to improve 
their stock, build water tanks, install elec- ‘ xe 
tricity and plumbing in ranch homes, which 
now have all the conveniences of urban dwell- 
ings, and to pay taxes and debts accumu- : 
lated in the ’30’s. a 

Ranching is a way of life as well as a business. coon, Le, 
To live happily sixty miles from town and 
fifteen miles from a neighbor, one must find 
pleasure in the sounds of ma-a-ing calves, the 
flutter of quail in the mesquite, the eerie 
yipping of coyotes; the smells of leather, dust, 
creosote and sage; the sights of grass swept by ras 
wind, of clouds billowing over mountains. In 
the ranch town of Willcox, a bright-eyed old 
man explained it: ‘Seems like once you look 
at all the space out here and taste cold water 
fresh from the windmill—wa-ull, then you 
can’t never tell a lie again, nor live anywhere 
else,” THE END 
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ANOTHER 


The world we live in is almost the world we 
ride and drive in. 


So, it is surely not enough to just admire these 
new Dodge cars. 


Nor is it enough to accept what your friends 
and neighbors eagerly say about them. 


Why not extend your own world of experience 
by owning one yourself ? 


Dodge beauty and comfort are your passports. 





WORLD 


Dodge all fluid drive will be your special thrill. 
And the whole car will remain even greater than 
any of its parts, 

Place your order, have a little patience. Get a 
reward never to be had at any price before. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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I’ve seen all the newsreels of skiing 
And I have to acknowledge the grace 
of it, 
But I’d rather not tangle 
With an nth degree angle— 
I prefer to be down at the base of it. 
The snow on the slope of a mountain 
Is delusive, Frankensteinian, 
Draculate; 
And why should I sully 
A blanketed gully 
When it looks so attractive, 
immaculate? 


Come to Lake Placid, 

Come to Sun Valley, 

Where the dear uninhibited roam. . . « 

Come to Lake Tahoe 

Come to your senses! 

Can’t you see that I’m staying at 
home? 





To jump and to schuss and to slalom 
Are gifts that I’m sure are 
commendable, 
But a fine sense of balance 
Isn’t one of my talents 
And I don’t feel the least bit 
expendable. 


I'm too old a dog now to learn 
And a little too young yet to die; 





m not going Skiing 


by HAROLD T. BERS 


I’m sure at each turn 
I’d stem on my stern— 


No, thank you, I don’t think I'll try! 


Picture a fastness 

Far from the city, 

How idyllic and tranquil a scene. . . . 
Picture the grandeur 
Picture is right! 

On my neighborhood cinema 


screen. 





When the mercury plunges to zero 
I get uncontrollably shivery; 
I prefer to have handy 
My own brand of brandy 
Than to get St.-Bernard-dog 
delivery. 
The wind of the winter is churlish, 
And others can carry the brunt of it; 
I'll just take a splinter 
Of vigorous winter 
*Twixt my home and my car out in 
front of it. 


Ski the Laurentians, 
Ski at North Conway, 


* Be like a bird on the wing. . . « 





Ski at Yosemite 

Skedaddl¢, my friend, 

I’m not going to budge till it’s’ 
spring! 





Broad, smooth, safe highways make thousands of thrilling vistas easily accessible. 


— 


WASHINGTON 


STATE 


T'S A FAIRYLAND of sparkling blue lakes, clear, clean rushing 

rivers, breath-taking snow-crowned mountains, sheltered inland 
seas, and virgin evergreen forests—all set in a climate so gentle that 
golf is played 52 wecks in the year. Here forty pound salmon are 
caught in the shadow of seaport skyscrapers; deer, bear and elk 
abound an hour away from metropolitan hotels; and it’s only two 
hours from sea-level to ski-level! Gateway to Alaska, the Orient, 
and the Soviet Union, Washington State stands on the threshold 
of its greatest growth—a state of amazing variety, of incredible 
resources, and of thrilling promise. To insure the utmost in enjoy- 
ment, plan your trip now and make your reservations well in 


advance. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Room 840 Transportation Bldg.—State Capitol 
. y Olympia, Washington. 

Five great highways lead 
into Mt. Rainier National 


Washington State Department of Conservation & Development, 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature on Washington State, 





ground of surpassing beauty. Abie 
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The La Fonda Hotel in Santa Fe houses one of the three Harvey 
museums of Indian art. Jewelry, textiles and pottery are sold here. 


by FREDERICK TISDALE 


XPOSURE to the romantic movie legend of 

the old Fred Harvey System is likely to mis- 
lead the current generation. They may think of 
it as merely a chain of glorified eating houses 
set in the Southwestern landscape along the 
Santa Fe Railroad and made notable by 
maidens of incomparable beauty who escorted 
fragrant steaks to happy Santa Fe passengers, 
and who married the richest and the most re- 
spectable local citizens. 

The Fred Harvey System is different now. 
True, it still provides food for travelers, but 
that is just one detail of its present activities. 
Since the passing of the company’s founder, 
the first Fred Harvey, the renowned trackside 
restaurant has become less important. Harvey 
still feeds hungry tourists on Santa Fe dining 
cars, but new Harvey services supply trav- 
elers with scores of other needs. These minis- 
trations range from stores and newsstands 
to hotels. They cushion travel over 3000 miles 
from Cleveland to Los Angeles, and require 
a staff of 7000 persons who include many 
a Harvey Boy as well as modern versions of 
the Harvey Girl. 

A family of vacationers, hurrying through 
the cathedral quiet of Chicago’s Union Station 
and beset by chores, are embraced by Harvey's 
commercial tentacles as if by the arms of an 
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amiable octopus. The laundry failed to come 
and father must buy some shirts. “ Yes, sir. 
Right over there,”’ says the porter, pointing. 
“The Fred Harvey Men’s Shop.” In this store, 
deliberately genteel like other Harvey enter- 
prises, father selects a half dozen shirts of a 
staple brand for which he pays the standard 
price. Mother, browsing through the Harvey 


Harvey Girl uniforms harmonize with settings. 
Jinny Lucyk of La Fonda wears fiesta garb. 
















































































































Visitors examine Navajo wares displayed in front of the Alvarado Hotel, 
Albuquerque, while native craftsmen work near by on authentic souvenirs. 


Englishman's U.S. Revolution 


Fred Harvey freed tourists of bad cooking and prospered exceedingly 
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Shoppers’ Mart, buys some slips and nylon 
hose. After a tour of the toy and souvenir shop, 
Junior may settle for a soda at the Harvey 
drugstore soda fountain. Meanwhile sister 
picks out a murder mystery at the Harvey 
bookstall. . 

But these businesses are only a small part of 
Harvey activities in Chicago. The System has 
five dining rooms in the Union Station. They 
vary from a main café at street level with food 
for the stuffed purses of de luxe travelers to a 
lunch counter in a tunnel with sinkers and 
coffee for the dimes of taxi drivers. There are 
also a Harvey cocktail bar and a liquor store, 
a candy store, three newsstands, eight tobacco 
stands and a barbershop. During the war rush 
Harvey barbers, standing continuously on 
aching feet, scissored steadily at the pates of 
soldiers and sailors. The twelve chairs piled up 
a gross business of $1000 a day. 

The Chicago Union Station is not served by 
the Santa Fe, first and traditional patron of 
Fred Harvey. Santa Fe passengers use the 
recently modernized Dearborn Station, where 
Fred Harvey also is the sole caterer. The 
company’s expansion beyond Santa Fe 
territory is the result of the foresight of the 
first Fred Harvey. He appreciated the ad- 
vantages of his connection with that railroad, 
but he was determined to create a business 
which would not depend on it alone and he 
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was sure his way of doing business would make 
him welcome elsewhere. 

Fred Harvey retains its original simple pol- 
icy: sell the traveler the best in the market, 
at fair prices, with courtesy. The founder’s 
precepts prevailed in the councils of his de- 
scendants and were followed when the com- 
pany was asked to venture for the first time 
beyond the Santa Fe apron strings. The con- 
tract resulted in Fred Harvey taking over 
the concessions at the huge St. Louis Union 

Station. Today Fred Harvey operates all 
concessions at the terminals in Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles and a dozen or more 
smaller cities. Its annual rentals run as high 
as $600,000. 

Fred Harvey service is tailored to the in- 
dividual character of each terminal. St. Louis 
Union Station, for example, was once a last- 
chance shopping center for boisterous oilmen 
and ranchers who came to the city to celebrate 
successful deals. On the way home with hanz- 
overs and bad consciences they found Harvey 
enterprises offered luxury goods which could 
serve as good-will offerings for wives who had 
been left at home. The culprits bought per- 
fume at forty dollars a bottle, expensive 
lingerie and costly souvenirs to charm the 
recipients into forgiveness. 

In Kansas City Fred Harvey developed the 
Union Station into a social and shopping cen- 
ter. Business there did not depend on travelers 
alone. Profits came also from the residents of 
Kansas City, which has never been overly 
blessed with good places to eat. The station 
became a center for civic banquets and coming- 
out parties. Its cocktail lounge is still one 
of the most popular in town, and the accepted 
ending of an all-night party is “Ham and 
eggs at Harvey’s.”” Prestige of the bookstore 
is such that it is said, ‘If Fred Harvey hasn’t 
it, you won’t find it in town.” 

In Los Angeles Union Station the Harvey 
administration encountered a handicap. Archi- 
tects and local esthetes demanded a railroad 
depot that would be an “artistic shrine” un- 
sullied by the crudities of trade. Its theme was 
flowers and palm trees instead of shop win- 
dows. Fred Harvey endured its cramped 
facilities there and waited while the com- 
plaints of passengers accumulated. Now new 
plans call for a row of Harvey shops along one 
side of the palm-cooled patio. 


Cleveland’s Rosy Dream 


The shade of the first Fred Harvey must 
have suffered some bad moments over the 
Cleveland Terminal. In the old-fashioned ap- 
preciation of its own virtues, the Harvey 
System declines to engage in vulgar bidding 
against rivals. Therefore the Van Sweringen 
brothers of Cleveland, who were high-fliers in 
the boom of the ’20’s, besought the Harvey 
System to operate the concessions at the vast 
center they were building. Everything, 
wrapped in one dazzling bundle, was laid in the 
Harvey lap. 

The Van Sweringens were planning a rail- 
road and shopping community unrivaled by 


Photographs by Jack Birns 


The central corridor of Union Station in Kansas City leads to a Harvey drugstore, newsstand 
and cafeteria. Residents as well as travelers frequent the depot’s Westport Room and cocktail lounge. 


El Tovar Hotel overlooks the Santa Fe station Byron S. Harvey, Sr., grandson Ronnie, and 
on the rim of Arizona’s Grand Canyon. Byron, Jr., sit under Fred Harvey’s portrait. 
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anything in the country. Passenger trains were 
to load and unload on the lower levels of the 
lofty tower that dominated the development. 
As most of this was through traffic, it didn’t 
excite the Harvey imagination; but the prom- 
ise of local patronage did. The promoters had 
blueprinted transportation arteries for city and 
suburban lines to make their plaza the hub of 
Cleveland business. They had even tallied 
this travel at 210,000 consumers daily. 

Fred Harvey took over the terminal, but in 
1930 the big boom became the big bust. 
Though the railroad station was completed in 
its full glory, the transportation system that 
was to bring in all those customers went glim- 
mering. Instead of 210,000 daily passengers, 
the Harvey System’s prospective customers 
dwindled to a mere 18,000—and these were 
mostly suburbanites who by-passed Harvey 
blandishments as they ran breathlessly for 
trains. 

Harvey executives speak of their Cleveland 
experiences in grim undertones as if they feared 
the founder might overhear. Only their te- 
nacity saw them through. Renewed prosperity 
made the Cleveland Terminal a major outlet 
for expansion of the city’s retail district, and 
the numerous Fred Harvey stores there have 
been making money for many years. 

Fred Harvey was a pioneer in travel reform. 
He was one of the first businessmen to be ap- 
palled by the general overcharging of tourists. 
This was heresy in a time when travel services 
often regarded patrons as legitimate prey. 
Now Harvey drugstores in railroad stations 
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One of the Harvey chain’s largest restaurants is in the Union Station at 
Los Angeles. The main dining room, shown above, seats almost 300. 









follow a policy of meeting the prices even of 
cut-rate competition. In Chicago a tooth- 
brush that is sold for nineteen cents at a cut- 
rate store is sold for the same price in the 
Union Station, and with no implication that 
the sale is a sacrifice. 

This is an extension of the customer-be- 
pleased doctrine established by the founder. 
Once, during the inspection of an eating house, 
Harvey was disturbed to observe an em- 
purpled patron who banged his tumbler with 
his knife, bawled at the waitresses and was 


bitter about the food. After the disturber had 


Courtesy still is a Harvey Girl requirement. 
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The Cleveland Terminal shops almost failed in 1930. Now they are 
part of the city’s retail district, much used by Terminal Tower employees. 










paid his check and slammed the door, the man- 
ager explained to the boss, “Just a crank. 
Nobody can please him.” 

“Maybe he is,” Harvey retorted, “but it’s 
our business to please the cranks. Anybody 
can please a gentleman.” 

A reminder of ancestral integrity faces the 
present generations of Harveys daily. It is a 
life-size oil portrait of the founder which hangs 
like a corporate icon at the entrance to com- 
pany headquarters in Chicago. It shows a 
lank man in a black Prince Albert. His blue 
eyes stare at the beholder. He wears a beard 
which is sharp and streaked with gray, like 
that of King Edward VII. But unlike that of 
the easy-going British monarch, Harvey’s 
beard covers a long jaw which indicates he had 
the hardy and persevering nature typical of 
the Englishmen who built British commerce 
and the Empire. 

After Fred Harvey’s death in 1901, a son, 
Ford Harvey, became head of the business. 
When Ford Harvey died, his brother, Byron 
S. Harvey, moved into the presidency. He 
was elected chairman of the board last year 
and his son, Byron Harvey, Jr., took over the 
presidency and the active management. 

Like his grandfather, Byron, Jr., is of me- 
dium height, quick and decisive. He is in the 
early forties, but he has the physique of a light- 
weight boxer. After finishing college, where he 
majored in philosophy, young Byron spent a 
year trucking merchandise about the whole- 
sale warehouse of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Thence he worked his way through the family 
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business. A brother, Stewart, is vice-president 
in charge of hotels and restaurants; he went 
through his apprenticeship in the kitchens of 
Chicago’s Palmer House. Another brother, 
Daggett, escaped a muscular prelude to active 
management by toiling over law books; he is 
now the company’s counsel. There are plenty 
of fourth-generation Harveys to assure con- 
tinuance of family guidance to the business. 
One is eleven-year-old Fred Harvey. 

Enthusiasts of high pressure will be as- 
tonished to learn that this old-fashicned or- 
ganization tried to fight off the making of The 
Harvey Girls movie. First a scout from one of 
the major studios laid the proposal before 
Byron Harvey, Sr., who was not in the least 
impressed. Harvey had seen enough movies 
to shudder at the prospect of distortions that 
might make the company appear ridiculous. 
The refusal intensified Hollywood’s hankering. 
Months later, after Harvey considered the 
incident closed, he was visited by a scout from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This one, however, 
was a diplomat. He fully understood Harvey’s 
misgivings. The wrong kind of movie might 
mar the company’s good name. To make sure 
that this could not happen, Metro had pre- 
pared a tentative script. It was an unquali- 
fied glorification of the company’s historic 
handmaidens, and here was the story to prove 
it. Fred Harvey would be allowed to pass on 
each phase of the shooting. 

Then, knowing that Byron Harvey was a 
music lover, the Metro diplomat played his 
ace. “At least,” he purred, ‘you cannot in all 


Guests at the Hollywood Restaurant cocktail lounge sip drinks against 
a background mural showing scenes from the movie, The Harvey Girls. 








fairness make a decision until you have heard 
the music.” 

“What music?” asked Harvey. 

“Why, the musical score of the picture. I 
brought it along with me and I have a singer 
ready to show you what it sounds like.” 

A delegation of Harveys accompanied the 
Metro man to a piano at the Blackstone Hotel. 
There the singing of the score—especially the 
catchy Atchison, Topeka ¢ Santa Fe—dis- 
solved all objections. 

Byron, Jr., went to Hollywood as technical 
adviser. He was put in brass buttons and side- 


Neatness, too, is one of system’s essentials. 
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The system operates over 100 newsstands and related enterprises in 
ten states. Terminal stands sell everything from magazines to apples. 





burns and induced to play the part of a brake- 
man. He got twenty-five dollars for his per- 
formance. 

To placate the union, Metro paid a stand-by 
to watch Harvey work. The Harvey clan 
accepted as a matter of course the news 
that the movie was a top attraction of 1946 
when it grossed $4,200,000. 

It is doubtful that the founder would have 
tolerated the scene in which the chaste Harvey 
Girls, led by Judy Garland, pulled hair with 
the indecorous dance-hall beauties. But he 
would have welcomed the interest the picture 
created in the Harvey System. 

Fred Harvey was born in London and came 
in 1850 to New York, where his first job was in 
a restaurant at two dollars a week. Later he 
opened a café in St. Louis. The Civil War ended 
the St. Louis venture and Harvey took a job on 
a Missouri River steamboat. Next he went to 
work as a clerk for the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
nicknamed by its clientele the “ Horrible, Slow 
& Jolting.” In a little while he shifted to the 
Burlington. 

Here the conventional Englishman as a 
patron encountered the full horror of primitive 
railroad restaurants. Tough patrons, tobacco- 
chewing waiters and cooks vied in reducing 
counter orders to fantastic codes. When a 
waiter sang out, “Caboose and a pair of 
markers,” he meant bacon and two eggs. If he 
bawled, “* Cut off three flats and kick ’em down 
the main track,” he meant wheatcakes for the 
counter. Such pleasantries helped distract the 
customers from the flies which were regular 
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Lookout Tower, Grand Canyon, is a camera fan’s paradise. The Har- 
vey System, which handles park’s concessions, also sells photo supplies. 


boarders and the culinary disasters 
contrived by callused vagrants who 
signed up as cooks because the job 
was easier than laying crossties. 

Railroad crews then regarded 
their passengers as legitimate butts 
of practical jokes and even more 
practical greed. A train would 
pause to give passengers time for a 
meal. Each paid twenty-five cents 
as he passed through the restau- 
rant door. The train crew would 
wait until their quarry was seated. 
Then the whistle blew, the bell 
clanged and the trainmen roared 
in chorus, “ All aboard.” Passengers 
would stampede back to the cars, 
and the restaurant owner split the 
proceeds of this crude racket with 
the trainmen at a stabilized rate of 
ten cents per victim. 

Harvey contracted dyspepsia 
from railway-restaurant food. 
Largely out of deference to his 
stomach, but also as an experiment, 
he established restaurants at Hugo 
and Wallace in Kansas. After prov- 


ing that people preferred whole- - 


some food in clean surroundings, 
Harvey went to the Burlington with 
a proposal to establish decent res- 
taurants at its depots. To get rid 
of this dreamer and his crazy idea, 
a Burlington official remarked, “Try 
it on the Santa Fe. I bet they'd 
take you up.” 

The Santa Fe executives saw Har- 
vey’s point. They gave him space 
in the Topeka station and financed 
his first purchases. In 1876 the real 
Harvey eating house was born. 

A ramshackle wooden inn at 
Florence, Kansas, was the ancestor 
of the Harvey chain of hotels. 
Florence’s one hundred dusty in- 
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habitants suspected the new hotel- 
keeper was unbalanced when he in- 
stalled fine walnut furniture, sent to 
England for silver and ordered Irish 
linen from Belfast. They were cer- 
tain of it when he hired a French 
chef from Chicago’s elegant Palmer 
House at an annual salary of $5000. 

Waiters in the first Harvey houses 
were Negro boys recently freed from 
bondage and sometimes, especially 
on paydays, they inclined to cele- 
brations which unfitted them for 
duty. 

“These payday riots are a regular 
thing with our kind of help,” an 
employer said. “Let’s hire wait- ~ 
resses.” It was a revolutionary pro- 
posal for the time and place, but 
Fred Harvey adopted it. 

The country-bred girls hired by 
Harvey had much to do with civi- 
lizing the ebullient regions border- 
ing the railway. Many were refu- 
gees from schoolteaching. If they 
were not all beautiful, they seemed 
so to the cowpunchers, brakemen, 
miners and townsite promoters 
starved for the sight of “a decent 
woman.” 

They got $17.50 a month with 
board and tips, good pay for the 
times. They were in bed by 10 Pp. 
except on special occasions such 48 
dances. Male visitors left revolvers 
and knives at the door. 

In the Harvey eating halls, man- 
agers kept the girls decorous and 
busy. Before a train arrived, a wire 
from the conductor told each man- 
ager the number of passengers to be 
fed. A blast from the whistle was the 
signal for the manager to beat @ 
gong in welcome. The girls put the 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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THE LANCASTER PLANT of FHE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS —Painted by George Erben RINGMA 


/ EaBRIcs 


The clock tower is the resting place of Leroy Springs, who in 1896 pioneered the 
little cotton mill which has grown into the largest in the world. Each week 


its 7,000 looms produce enough yard-wide cloth to reach from South Carolina to California. 
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Every time she strode on deck in her pitifully brief costume, eyes popped like champagne corks and men sobbed aloud. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


Seventh of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


The Back of Beyond 


I’ you had chanced to stray into the Western 
& Occidental Hotel in Penang, Malaya, any- 
time last May (and if you did, you ought to 
have your head examined), you might have 
observed a curious derelict brooding over a 
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lemon squash in the café. The four days’ 
growth of beard, the feverish deep-sunk eyes, 
the nicotine-stained fingers, and the grimy 
pull-over all told their pitiful but familiar 
tale of the beachcomber, yet another white 
man doomed to disintegration under the re- 
morseless tropical sun. Could this brutish 
mass of protoplasm, one asked himself, really 
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be a thinking,. sentient, human organism? 
Could this seedy castaway, mottled with heat 
rash and bereft of illusions, be the same buoy- 
ant pilgrim who had left New York just five 
months before, his head stuffed with romantic 
visions and his satchels with nylon hose? 
Could this bit of flotsam cast up on a lee shore, 
spurned by civilization and totally dormant 





above the neckband, conceivably be the author 
of these present lines? Brother, I hope to kiss 
a pig he could. 
_ What made my imbroglio especially griev- 
ous, of course, was the fact that I had nobody 
to blame for it but myself. I had flown down 
from Siam to Singapore with Hirschfeld, my 
confrere on our global tour, only to discover 
that the President Monroe, which was to con- 
_yey us to India, was lallygagging around some- 
where in the South China Sea and would not 
arrive for at least twelve days. After two 
memorable nights at the Raffles Hotel, where 
we shared a mildewed lazaret with three 
other dupes and choked down what impressed 
me as the most odious cuisine in Asia, I threw 
in the towel. Why crucify ourselves in the 
heat and tedium of Singapore, I argued, when 
colorful Penang, with its superb beaches, horti- 
cultural gardens and luxury hotels lay a day’s 
journey distant up the peninsula? Since the 
ship was calling there anyway, the trip would 
be pure lagniappe, an extra dash of star dust 
unforeseen in our program. My logic was un- 
assailable and my presentation masterly; but 
whether through inertia or some mysterious 
instinct that protects the feeble-minded, 
Hirschfeld refused to budge. Assuring him he 
was missing the experience of a lifetime, I en- 
gaged a compartment on the Malayan Rail- 


way, bade adieu to the Raffles in a philippic 
that shriveled the manager to a heap of vol- 
canic ash, and squared away. 

The first part of the journey, though boring, 
was supportable; the train wheezed along 
through endless miles of rubber estates, 
swampy jungle and rather squalid villages, 
pausing at intervals to take on cordwood for 
the locomotive and permit buffalo gnats to bat- 
ten on my blood. At Kuala Lumpur, the gov- 
ernment seat, a dandy little surprise awaited 
me—all the first-class sleeping carriages were 
full up. I threatened, pleaded, ranted to no 
avail. Eventually I was bedded down in the 
second-class car, a weird affair of fourteen open 
bunks set in double tiers, stifling hot and 
crammed with Chinese, Malays and Tamils. 


The Spell of the Tropics 


Every fifteen minutes during the night, a 
drenching tropical downpour swept in through 
the open windows, sluicing us out of our berths. 
About four o’clock, as we were dawdling in a 
station, someone outside flung in a banana 
peel which settled on my chest. My visit to 
the Pasteur Institute in Bangkok had made 
me a wee bit snake-conscious, and when I felt 
the clammy embrace, I naturally assumed a 
cobra de capello was pitching woo at me. For- 
tunately, I had enough presence of mind to 
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open my mouth and discharge a piercing 
scream. The signal penetrated to the caboose, 
and, hastening forward, the conductor extri- 
cated me from the washroom where I had 
barricaded myself. In a few moments, under 
hjs calming influence, hysteria was restored, 
and with many a lighthearted chuckle we 
proceeded on our way. 

Altogether I spent three and a half weeks 
in Penang before the President Monroe nosed 
over the horizon, and this much I will say for 
it: if you ever want a perfect honeymoon spot, 
a place where scenery and climate fuse to pro- 
duce unadulterated witchery, where life has 
the tremulous sweetness of a plucked lute- 
string and darkness falls all too soon, go to 
the Hotel Plaza in New York. Of all the leth- 
argic, benighted, moribund flea bags this 
side of Hollywood, the port of Georgetown on 
the island of Penang is the most abysmal. At 
the time I was there, its recreational facilities 
consisted of four Tarzan films, .a dance hall 
housing eighty-five pock-marked Malay delin- 
quents, a funicular railway and a third-rate 
beach situated five miles from nowhere. 
If after exhausting the potentialities of 
these, you retained any appetite for sight- 
seeing, you could visit the Ayer Itam temple 
and the botanical gardens. The former is pos- 
sibly the largest, and = (Continued on Page 75) 


In the Western & Occidental Hotel in Penang, you might have observed a curious derelict brooding over a lemon squash. 





Sun-warmed beaches like Montego Bay, Jamaica, are waiting for you in the West Indies 
-+- No snow, no cold rain, just the trade wind blowing every day—and fun—and rest! 


Plan now to 
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to these SUNLIT ISLES 


By Flying Clipper, the West Indies are now 
less than a day away trom. any point in the US. lg 
... Mew York.to San Juan is only & hours. 


M-m-m! New hat, West Indies style? No, just the way the natives in Haiti carry 
bananas, baskets and many other wares to market. Wouldn’t you like (left) to 
Re mi. 7. taste the milk, right out of a fresh coconut, at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands? . . . At 
San Juan (see map) you’re only 45 minutes by Clipper from St. Thomas. 
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Tropical luxury. The Dominican Republic’s em YOUR TRAVEL nae —_ nearest Four centuries will look down on you at San Juan, P. R. In the 
Hotel Jaragua, at'Ciudad Trujillo, is one of = American office ar rapes eemepnal y background (above) is Puerto Rico’s “White House” —oldest 
wee ‘ tions to the West Indies not only from the : : ; : 
the most modern winter resorts in the West points shown above but also from New governor’s mansion under the U. S. flag! Built for the family 
Indies. Every room has a radio, telephone Orteans, Houston and Los Angeles . . . Clip- of Ponce de Leon in 1523, it is one of the finest architectural 
and bath . . . and besides the ocean-water pers also fly on regular schedule to Europe, ly | gems in the whole Caribbean area . . . Sir Francis Drake tried 
swimming pool (above), there are tennis the Near East, India, Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, “tes to take the surrounding Fortaleza in 1595, but failed. 
_ courts, and an excellent golf course nearby. New Zealand, Australia and the Orient. Today you'll be fascinated by these remnants of Spain’s 


ancient glory, and by Puerto Rican embroidery and handicrafts. 
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Ceylon’s people seem to produce more souvenir elephants than tea. 
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unquestionably the dullest, Buddhist 
temple in Malaya, and no waste- 
basket is complete without a snap- 
shot of this historic shrine. The 
botanical gardens boast many vari- 
eties of cactus not found anywhere, 
not even in the botanical gardens. 
The day I was there, I waited almost 
three minutes for them to show up, 
but never caught so much as a 
glimpse of anything resembling a 
cactus. I related the incident sub- 
sequently to a group of passengers 
aboard ship who were discussing 
occasions on which they failed to 
find cacti, and it was unanimously 
agreed that my experience was by 
far the most unusual. 


One Man’s Meat—— 


I doubt if anyone short of Dante 
could describe the cookery at the 
Western & Occidental Hotel; I have 
heard it defended on the ground 
that it is no worse than the fare in 
any British colonial hotel, which is 
like saying that measles is no 
Worse than virus pneumonia. The 
meal usually led off with an eerie 
gumbo identified as pumpkin soup, 
Puce in color and dysenteric in 
effect. This was followed by a crisp 
morsel of the fish called selangor 
for ant_of-a more scathing term, 


reminiscent in texture of a Daniel 
Green comfy slipper fried in deep 
fat. The roast was a pale, resilient 
scintilla of mutton that turned the 
tines of the fork, garnished with a 
spoonful of greenish boiled string 
and a dab of penicillin posing as a 
potato. For dessert there was gula 
malacca, a glutinous blob of sago 
swimming in skimmed milk and 
caramel: sirup, so  indes¢ribably 
saccharine that it produced a sing- 
ing in the ears and screams of an- 
guish from the inlays. As the diner 
stiffened slowly in his chair, his 
features settling into the ghastly 
smile known as the risus sardonicus, 
the waiter administered the coup de 
grace, a savory contrived of a moldy 
sardine spread-eagled ‘on a bit of 
blackened toast. The exact nature 
of the thimbleful of rusty brown 
fluid that concluded the repast. was 
uncertain. The only other time I 
saw it, awash in the scuppers of the 
President Monroe, the sailors called 
it bilge. 

Between the food, the night life 
and the uncompromisingly stiff- 
necked British vacationists guffaw- 
ing ovér their gimlets and sun- 
downers, it was not very long before 
I was gibbering in loneliness. My 
two or three attempts to scrape 

(Continued on Page 126) 





The Gift of the Year...and the Years to come 


“THE NEW (GD) BINOCULARS 












AND COUNTRY! 
Sard Sportsman 6 x 20 Binoculars 
Full 6-power binoculars of wide field, 
yet only the weight and \¢ the size 


Sard Theatre Binoculars 32 x 15 
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very . Exquisite finish, with silver of the. finest conventional ty of 
ow tf With fine .gift case and smart equal field and power. Slip easily into 
lea carrying case. $150 plus tax. pocket or 65 plus tax. 








These Sard glasses are the newest and finest in binoculars 
.. . agift-to be cherished for years to come. They are made 
by Square D Company’s Kollsman Instrument Division, 
designers of precision optical instruments for aviation. 
See them at the optical counter of your favorite store. 
Or write today for informative, illustrated booklet. 





SQUARE J) COMPANY Kolisman instrument Div., 80-00 45th Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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Dependable Sunshine 


e for Your Winter Vacation 
Ch f) The sun shines all day, practically every: day, in Jamaica, 
it < “the world’s most beautiful tropical island.’ You wear 
+ “op \ summer clothes all winter, and you can count on continuous 
VN enjoyment of surf bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, tentiis, 


riding, polo, mountain climbing, and unique “‘river- 
rafting.” .. American _ rates that will meet any budget 
~ at modern. hotels and homelike guest houses. 


; JAMAICA 


es Within 3 Hours from U.S.A. 

) 25 planes weekly from Miami, via PAA and KLM. Fortnightly sailings via 
Alcoa Line from New Orlears and Seaway Line from Jacksonville. U. S, cit- 
izens need no passports for visits under six months, 

For free illustrated booklet and information, see your travel agent or write the 





T\ Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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Here are travel cases that tell the world you're “someone 1. Weekend Case in crisp Brown & White Travelers Cheque 


2. Train Case in rich Bermuda Beige trimmed with Alligator Cowhide 


special.” For Amelia Earhart Luggage is made the craftsman’s way— 3. Airniter Wardrobe in smart Brown English Tweed 


to bring you luggage worthy of you and your personal: 4. Pullman Case in rich Bermuda Beige with Suntan Leather ‘“‘Cushion Edge” 
€ y BE*E° nd ~ Keg es im . 5. Ladies’ Wardrobe Case in eye-catching top-grain Rawhide 
possessions. Modern materials and construction methods make 6. Man’s Two-Suiter in finest top-grain Aniline Leather 


7. Hat & Shoe Case in Luxurious Genuine Alligator 

All Amelia Earhart Luggage illustrated is presented in matched 
ensembles of fashion-right canvas patterns, fine top-grain aniline 
that belong in today’s fashion picture. leathers, rawhide, alligator cowhide, and genuine alligator. 


Amelia Earhart Luggage the strongest, the lightest you’ve ever 


owned. Style experts create the smart lines, the distinctive designs 


Whether you're off on a weekend jaunt or a world tour, play up 






to your audience—and to your own preferences for the best—with 
Amelia Earhart Luggage. Before you “go places” next, look for the famous 
wooden tag. You'll find Amelia Earhart Luggage at the finest shops—in 
styles for men and women, in sizes ta suit your needs, including 

wardrobe and packing trunks. It’s still in somewhat short supply, 


but you'll find it worth seeking out. . y : ff 
ee US TC/ 
Light- strone - Maniiome ° a, } OMUTTTS, 


Send for your free copy of the new booklet: = oath ite], Me eles = 
“GOING PLACES with Amelia Earhart Luggage,” Dept. HS, Newark 5, N. J. : 
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To early mariners a series of humps, evenly spaced, with a huge snout at one end and a frightening, broad tail at the other, meant a sea serpent. 


Light on Sea Serpents 


It’s a good bet they are mammals and vegetarians 


and that they’re really several sea cows 


by THEODORE PRATT 


OOK, QUICKLY, through the binoculars at the 
sea serpent over there, fifty yards ahead. A 
series of humps lifts out of the water at inter- 
vals of fifteen to twenty feet. The humps are 
huge, blackish-gray from this distance, and 
they continue for the length of the monster, 
upwards of one hundred feet. At one end is a 
frightening, broad tail. At the other, lifting for 
an instant from the water, is a huge, awful 
snout with a gigantic cleft lip, dreadful nostrils 
and beady eyes. 

No, you say? Yes, I say. Happen in Loch 
Ness, you say? No, in Lake Boca Raton, a 
small but exquisite body of water located 
about midway on the Florida East Coast be- 
tween Palm Beach and Miami. 

The lake is a little over half a mile long 
and barely a third of a mile wide. Through 
it runs the Intracoastal Waterway and in 
one corner is an inlet to the sea, a hundred 
yards away over the beach ridge. 


Around the blue lake grow tall coconut trees 
whose long curving fronds make them look 
like green skyrockets continually bursting in 
celebration of the pretty scene. They have 
even more to celebrate, for in the lake live 
mermaids and sirens as well as sea serpents. 


Manatee (shown above, stuffed) relaxes in fa- 
vorite curved position, head and tail drooping. 
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No, you say again? Yes, I say once more, 
because I’ve sailed on this lake for a number of 
years in my sailing skiff which is small enough 
to creep up silently on the creatures. 

These sea serpents, mermaids and sirens 
are as good as any seen anywhere by anyone 
in all history. If you want a better sea serpent 
than the one described above, please apply 
elsewhere. It is what the ancient seamen saw, 
and it is from this that the sea-serpent legend 
came. Kipling wrote of a ship’s company 
which saw a sea serpent and decided to say 
nothing about it because they didn’t think 
they would be believed. Others, of course, told 
their tales with exaggeration and on this 
account perhaps were believed. 

What the early seafarers saw, and what you 
have just seen with me was, of course, a herd 
of sea cows, or manatee. Accidentally they 
were strung out in the water so that together 
they looked like a sea serpent. To this being an 
effective accident I can attest, for when I saw 
it I was acutely startled until I realized 
what I was looking at. 

In addition to being a sea serpent, when to- 
gether in line, sea cows are also mermaids. The 
reason for this is that they are mammals and 
that when suckling their young the females 
are supposed to rise to the surface and, with 
their heads and shoulders out of water, to 
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Here's snow-fun for everyone— 
get packing for a glorious 
winter holiday 
The minute you see those tons of 
white new snow and sniff that 
stimulating air you'll know how 
smart you were to save a week for 

winter ... and Canada. 

Here’s picture-country to delight 
the eye of an artist, terrain to chal- 
lenge a tempo-turn expert. Here’s 
a double-quick cure for mid-winter 





Gay get-togethers around a log fire are 
the perfect postscript to your day. 
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The ultimate in ski-ing—fast powder snow 
on the towering Canadian Rockies. 


that will 
brace you up until spring lets you 


boredom—‘“time out” 


out of doors again. A few days go 
a long way in this winter vacation- 
land, just overnight from Eastern 
centres. Decide right now to head 
north soon. For further informa- 
tion, write to Dept. D-474. 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


HON. J. A. MacKINNON 
Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 





hold their young to their breasts. 
This sight, which included the sea 
cow’s fishlike tail, made early sailors 
believe they were seeing a creature 
half human and half fish, which 
they termed a mermaid. 

On the same score sea cows were 
deemed to be sirens. This myth 
originated in the Mediterranean 
where Greek and Arab seamen saw 
the dugong, which is almost exactly 
like a sea cow. (Dugong hide is held 
to have been used to cover the Ark 
of the Covenant.) All sea cows were 
given the scientific designation of 
Sirenia, and supposedly they were 
what Ulysses saw and heard, and 
whose blandishments he managed 
to resist only by having himself tied 
to his mast until safely out of their 
sound and sight. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfar 


Sea cows, which are now com- 
paratively rare in the world, like 
Lake Boca Raton because in it grow 
beds of the grasses they prefer as a 
diet, and because the lake is close to 
the brackish waters of the rivers 
and canals which wind into it from 
the Everglades which they particu- 
larly love. Two of them—a couple 
presumably —spend most of the time 
in the lake, and though they leave it 
for weeks and sometimes months at a 
time, they always return. They stay 
in the deep water just off where I 
keep my boat. The pair has been 
named by me as Mr. and Mrs. Alfar 
because they are cows and because 
Alfar is the name of a local milk 
company. 

There is some question as to 
whether or not there is room for 
both them and me in the lake. The 
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main reason for this question is the 
size of Mr. and Mrs. Alfar. I have 
measured them by my small sail- 
boat, The Barefoot Mailman, whic |, 
is called The Man for short, and 
which is ten feet long. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfar are each at least thirteen fe:t 
long. I measured this fairly accu- 
rately when I saw a manatee close 
alongside The Man. I estimated 
that each weighed close to a ton: 
they looked like a cross between a 
huge sow and a pregnant cow. 

The manatee is the closest thing 
to the elephant among modern 
mammals. When the American 
Museum of Natural History told 
me that, I realized I must play 
around in the lake carefully. The 
encyclopedia describes them as 
harmless. That is true, as far as it 
goes, which isn’t by any means all 
the way. In order to understand 
them better, let us examine their 
physical characteristics a little 
more. 

Their hogshead bodies are slaty 
gray when dry, black when wet, and 
are almost hairless. The hide is like 
an elephant’s, and about an inch 
thick; lengths of it, when twisted 
and dried, have been used as canes 
in many parts of the world. Their 
forelimbs are like broad paddles. 
There are no hind limbs at all, 
though their skeleton contains ves- 
tigial bones of these, indicating that 
once they emerged to live on the 
land after originally living in the 
sea, and then changed their dim 
minds, and went back to the water. 
They never come out of the water 
now, for they are helpless on land, 
their flippers being too weak to lift 


(Continued on Page 132) 





Fishermen prepare to carry a live 50-pound manatee to oceanarium 
at Marine Studios, Florida. They will keep it cool and wet on the way. 
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CANADA! Skyline skiing in the glorious Rockies or on 
the ski pathways of Ontario. . . carnival gaiety in old Québec 
and the rolling Laurentian hills north of Montreal! East or West 


in Canada, you'll find winter sports at their best—skiing, skat- 
ing, tobogganing, sleighing, snowshoeing — and comfortable a. “orm 
ee 


Canadian Pacific trains to take you wherever you wish to go. 


For full information, consult ony Canadian 
Pacific office or your own agent. 


RAILWAYS © STEAMSHIPS © AIR LINES 


HOTELS * COMMUNICATIONS ® EXPRESS 
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The slopes of Mount Cranmore, New Hampshire, are so carefully graded and maintained that there is good skiing with only four inches of snow. 
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Its More Work Chan Youd Think 


The building and maintenance of ski slopes 


demand use of much manpower the year round 


by ROBERT M. COATES 


yy” can fly up to most of the ski resorts 
nowadays, always supposing the weather 
is right. If you live in the New York &rea, as 
I do, there are commercial airlines that will 
take you, skis and all, to Lake Placid, Pico 
Peak, North Creek, Mount Mansfield and the 
Laurentians, or will land you within taxi dis- 
tance of Big Bromley and Snow Valley at 
Manchester, Vermont. The New Hampshire 
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resorts are off the main air routes, but there 
are several charter-plane companies that serv- 
ice them; they fly under CAA regulations, 
and are as safe and airworthy as that august 
body can make them. 

But whether you fly up—the plane letting 
you down at some field, small or large, but 
always snow-covered, nestled in among the 
New England hills, and you already ski- 
booted and clothed for the sport—or go by 
train or by bus or by your own car, what you 
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find, when you arrive at the particular resort 
you have chosen, is an area which, casual and 
sprawling though it may seem, has in reality 
been quite carefully designed to give you the 
maximum of skiing pleasure. 

You'll find, first of all, a mountain much 
like any other in the Adirondacks or the Green 
or White Mountains chain, except that its 
slopes are more precipitous than the average, 
and its sides—or one'side, at least —instead of 
being densely wooded, have been scraped bare 
of trees and underbrush in a series of channel- 
ings, some narrow and winding and some ex- 
tremely wide, that look as if a glacier had 
raked its icy fingers down the mountainside. 


Photographs by George Aarons 





The narrow ones, since we’re on the subject, 
are the “trails.” 

They start high, and if you'll notice, they 
usually lead into the wider areas, which are 
called the “open slopes,” farther down. 

There will be a parking space at the bottom, 
and a series of buildings, often vaguely Alpine 
in architecture, which you'll discover house a 
lunchroom, a ski-repair shop, a sort of lounge 
or rest hall, complete with fireplace, and pos- 
sibly a small hostel with bunk-room facilities 
for a couple of dozen or more skiers. 

Rising from this little congregation of hut- 
ments and heading straight up the mountain- 
side is the device which is the real core of the 
development, the “tow.” 


Easy Ways to a Mountaintop 


Tows vary in design from one resort to 
another, but they all have one basic similarity 
in that their purpose is to haul the skier to 
the top of the mountain as rapidly and easily 
as possible, so that he can ski down again, 
also rapidly, though not always easily. The 
simplest form is the rope tow, which is merely 
an endless cable of rope, motor driven and 
running over pulleys, which the skier grabs 
hold of and, letting his skis slide beneath him, 
is yanked up the slope. Attach a series of 
J-shaped hangers, big enough for the skier to 
half lean against and half sit on, change the 
rope cable to steel to take care of the extra 
weight, and you have what is called a 
“ y-bar lift,’’ such asis used at Big Bromley and 
elsewhere. Change the y to an inverted T, and 
your tow becomes a “‘t-bar lift,” which has 
the advantage of providing room for two riders 

‘on each hanger. Perhaps the most elaborate 
of all is Mount Cranmore’s “skimobile” at 
North Conway —an endless chain of bright red- 
and-green single-seated little metal cars, also 
cable-operated, running en a sort of trestle 
track up the mountain, and so much like a 
miniature railway in all particulars except the 
locomotive whistle. Incidentally, the total 
length of the skimobile is just under one mile, 
and its vertical lift 1360 feet, which must 
make it the shortest, steepest railroad in 
the world. 

A ride to the top costs seventy-five cents; 
halfway up, forty-five cents. If you buy a 
four-dollar ticket you can ride all day. 

Whatever type of lift you use, though, it 
will get you to the top of the slopes, and after 
that you are on your own. No, not quite on 
your own—indeed, one purpose of this article 
is to describe some of the efforts a well-run ski 
resort nowadays makes to provide safe, enjoy- 
able skiing for its visitors. 

To be sure, now that you have reached the 
summit, it is up to you to get down again; 
and if you are only an average skier, as I am, 
there will be times, as you stand at the top of 
the steep downward pitches leading into the 
Rolling Rock trail or the Ledges at Mount 
Cranmore, or the Blue Ribbon or the Cork- 
screw at Big Bromley, when this may seem 
like a major problem. 

But then skiing, after all, is something 
that, in the larger sense, no one can help 


Mount Cranmore as it appeared before development into one of the finest ski centers in the East. 
Project was backed by Mr. Harvey Gibson, native of North Conway, now a New York banker. 


Today Cranmore is famous for its great mile-long open slopes. The mountainside has been graded 
and sodded, is kept up year round. During snow-free months it resembles a championship golf course. 


you with. You do it (Continued on Page 83) _ skiers to change course, help prevent accidents. | on the open slopes snow is rolled and packed. 
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1. De Luxe Sewing Box — 
Wine, Blue or Tan Morocco 
Leather Case___$49.96° 


2. Sewing Set—Includes 
Model C Pinking Shears. 
Wine colored Simulated 
Leather Case__£_____$25.95" 


3. Sewing Set—Brown, 
Green, Red or Blue Lamb- 
skin Case $8.95° 


4. Sewing Set —Tan, Biue, 
Red or Green Goatskin Case 
$18.75* 


5. Sewing Set—Red, Green, 
Wine or Biue Goatskin 
or Natura! Pigskin Case 

$13.75° 


6. Sewing Set— Blue, Tan, 
Wine, Red or Biack Goat- 
skin Case $11.25" 


7. Woman's Manicure Set 
— Red, Tan or Blue Goat- 
skin or Natural Pigskin 


8. Sewing Set—Tan, Blue, 
Green or Red Cowhide 
GRD ccrcanstinemminny ee 


9. Man's Manicure. Set— 
Tan Cowhide Case_.$3.95 


10. Man's Manicure Set— 
Pigskin or Cowhide Case 
$5.75 


11. Woman's Manicure Set 
—Biue, Green, Red or Tan 
Cowhide Case__£__ $4.95 


12, Sewing and Manicure 
Set— Black, Red or Tan 
Goatskin Case__$30.00 


13. Man’s Manicure Set— 
Pigskin Gase____.$14.95 


14. Woman's Manicure Set 
— Blue, Green, Red or Tan 
Cowhide Case______$7.50 


15. Woman's Manicure Set 
— Blué, Green, Red or Tan 
Cowhide Case_____.$12.50 


16. Woman's Manicure Set 
— Red, Blue or Green Goat- 
skin or Natural Pigskin 
i ee 
17. Man’s Manicure Set— 
Pigskin Case____$25.00 


18. Man’s Manicure Set— 
Pigskin Case_____$10.95 


19. Man’s Manicure Set— 
Tan Cowhide Case__$10.00 


items marked (*) not subject to Federal Excise Tax—All other prices include Federal Excise Tax 


“- 


if unobtainable focally, write direct, giving name of your dealer. 


WISS esx 


are back - finer and 


oa 


more beautiful than ever! 


No more waiting and hoping for Christmas Gifts that combine quality, beauty and 
lasting usefulness. These Shears and Scissors Sets are the finest Wiss has ever offered. 
All cases are new in design and the leathers are of exceptional quality and beauty. 
On sale in Department Stores at Notions, Drug and Men’s Furnishings Departments; 
also at Jewelry, Leather Goods, Cutlery and Men’s Furnishings Stores. 


J. WISS:& SONS COMPANY ° Newark 7, N. J. 


GIFT SETS. by 
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On steeper slopes rye is planted to prevent water erosion during the 
summer months; crop is cut in fall and cuttings used as base for snow. 


(Continued from Page 81) 

alone, and that is one of the charms 
ofit. But though you may have the 
feeling up there at the summit, look- 
ing down at the trail, coldly white 
and uncompromisingly steep as it 
plunges away before you, that you 
are boldly pitting yourself single- 
handed against the elements, the 
‘truth is that a good many safe- 
guards have been erected to protect 
you. 

In the course of the most casual 
skiing, you will almost certainly 
have run into some of them. Com- 
ing down some trail or slope that 
has been heavily skied since the 
last snowfall, you may have come 
upon a group of mackinawed men 
on snowshoes, placidly shoveling 
snow from the drifts beneath the 
trees on either side out onto the 
trail. These are maintenance men, 
of whom every Eastern resort em- 
ploys from four or five to a dozen 
or more, depending on its size, 
and their duties are, generally, to 
keep the area in prime skiing con- 
dition. 

They fill in bare spots, cover 
the razor-sharp little rock edges 
and tips of branches which, un- 
noticeable until one is almost upon 
them, can be ugly menaces to the 
skier; smooth out rutted patches, 
and so on—to the end that the 
surface of the snow, at least, shall 
offer as few unnecessary hazards as 
possible. 

Toacertain extent, they can over- 
come even natural hazards. One 
of the worst of these is the snow 
Condition called ‘“ breakable crust.” 


This is pretty much what the name 
implies, when the surface of the 
snow, either through. wind-packing 
or alternate thawing and freezing, 
has crusted slightly. And it is at its 
worst when the crust is just not 
quite strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man on skis.. Or it will 
and it won’t; and when it will the 
skis slide on the icy glaze with an 
almost devilish speed and unman- 
ageability — until suddenly it won't, 
and then the crust breaks, the skis 
drive into the thick snow under- 
neath, and stop, and their rider is 
in for a spill of such force and 
suddenness as he can hardly en- 
counter otherwise than by a direct 
collision with a tree or some other 
obstacle. ; 

In the old days, when skiing was 
something you did at random and 
more or less alone, cross-country, 
snow in that condition simply 
wasn’t skied on, except possibly by 
the more resourceful and venture- 
some experts, who even then didn’t 
have much fun in doing it. 

But it has been established, with 
what appears to be fair accuracy, 
that nowadays the experts number 
only about 10 per cent of the 
throngs who come to the ski slopes. 
(Ski resorts, it would seem, have 
now reached that fairly high busi- 
ness level where they go in for 
statistics.) Since a ski slope lives 
by the number of patrons it at- 
tracts and the number of tow 
tickets it sells them, it’s obvious 
that, if on a certain day or series 
of days only experts used the slopes, 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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You're sure of the finest when you 
give or get Oshkosh Luggage with 
the world-famous “Chief” stripes.* 
Provides wrinkle-free packing, light 
weight, great strength—with - 
superb styling, craftsmanship and magnificent 
hardware. Luggage illustrated: Taxi Wardrobe 
Trunk, “O. T." Wardrobe Case, Overnight Case, 
“Tops Up” Cosmetic Case. Featured by finest 
stores throughout the world. 
FREE! “Travel Guide” booklet. Write to Oshkosh 
Trunks and Luggage, Dept. 17, Oshkosh, Wis. 


© CHIEF’ STRIPES T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. NOS. 202-709, 202-710 AND 247,361. 
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PHILCO 300. A Quality 
Portable! Yes, Philco qual- 
ity in a portable radio at a 
new low price. Miniature 
tube circuit gives amazing 
sensitivity. Plays indoors or 
outdoors on AC, DC, or 


long-life battery. $3995 
less battery 


PHILCO 200. Amazing 
Value! Fine | perform- 
ing, quality AC-DC 
compact at an amazing 
low price. Brown plas+ 


tic cabinet. $}Q95* 


PHILCO 472. Great FM Radio 
Value! In addition to regular 
AM, gets highly efficient recep- 
tion even from low powered FM 
stations. Operates on AC or DC. 
Built-in Dual aerial. $795* 


PHILCO 460-1. A Champion in Perform nce! 
A true quality radio in small space. Extremely 
sensitive and selective...amazingly full, 
tich tone. In an exquisite Ivory plastic 
cabinet of smart, unique design. $3750" 


THIS CHRISTMAS... 


Shes a Libba 
/™ Cveygene 


a» 


Yes, Philco ... America’s Favorite Radio for 17 straight 
years ...is now in full supply at dealers everywhere. 
Make your Christmas gift a Philco radio or radio-phonograph. 
Give the quality that assures the utmost in value today 
plus true enjoyment and service for the years to come. 


Wednesday is Bingsday! Listen to Philco Radio Time starring BING CROSBY Wednesday, 
10 P.M. in the East, 9 P.M. everywhere else ... ABC Network and many additional stations. 


PHILCO 
Pyhrows fr Quality ty fede rer 


Prices slightly higher Denver ond West. 


A re 4 


* * * 


PHILCO 230. Smart as the Newest Fashion! Refresh- 
ingly different in design. Molded maroon plastic 
with unique, latticed Ivory grille. AC-DC. $2995* 





members 


identified by red flag on pole. Safeguards keep accidents to minimum. 
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the receipts for that period would 
be cut by nine tenths. Therefore a 
good deal of ingenuity has gone 
into devising ways to. maintain 
good snow on the slope. Sometimes 
heavy tree branches are towed, 
fanwisey behind a tractor, back 
and forth across the crust to break 
it into small, harmless particles. 
North Conway has used, with some 
success, a large mattresslike con- 
traption of woven steel, which, 
dragged similarly, serves the same 
purpose. Most often, however, it’s 
the maintenance crew that is called 
into service; mounted on their snow- 
shoes, in the early morning, they 
tramp patiently back and forth 
and up and down and across the 
area, pulverizing the crust so the 
skiers can use the slopes without 
too much danger. 


When Accidents Happen 


The ski patrol is another pro- 
tection. Skiing still isn’t entirely 
safe and it hardly ever can be. Un- 
derlying all the other attractions it 
has as a sport —the beauties of land- 
Sape it takes you into, the precise 
and immediate physical satisfac- 
tions it offers in return for such 
skills as you bring to it, its silence 
and speed and so on—there is al- 
Ways the bright, inviting appeal of 
theer danger. Skiing, as I have 
said, is something that you do 
alone. You are your only com- 
Petitor, and if you like the sport at 
al you are always tempted to 

/Suldo yourself —and that, of course, 
a when accidents happen. 

Skiing accidents, let me say, are 

ther so frequent nor so disastrous 


as they are ordinarily believed to 
be. By far the commonest are 
wrenched ankle or knee joints and 
torn ligaments. But even these can 
be painful and disabling; and in the 
old days, when a man might lie. for 
hours, half freezing and helpless 
on a lonely trail, before being res- 
cued—or when found, be ineptly 
handled—it was usually the after- 
effects that were more serious than 
the accident itself. 

It’s the purpose of the ski patrol 
to mitigate this. Now in use at all 
the major resorts, the patrol crew 
usually consists of from six to a 
dozen men, with the number fre- 
quently doubled on busy week ends. 
Their duties are mainly to ski the 
slopes and trails continually, and 
like peripatetic first-aid men to help 
the fallen at the place where he has 
fallen. They’re all schooled in 
standard emergency Red Cross 
practice; they carry first-aid and 
other medical equipment in belt 
pouches or rucksacks, and have to- 
boggans and blankets (for getting 
the badly injured down to the base) 
stored at strategic places about the 
area; and when you see them skiing 
efficiently past among the crowds 
on the packed slopes on Sundays 
it’s a little like seeing an ambulance 
on a thronged holiday street in the 
city—a grim note, and yet, in its 
way, reassuring. You know at least 
that if you ever need help they'll be 
there to give it to you. 

All of this, the necessity for con- 
stant maintenance, the safeguards 
against accident, and so on, may 
give rise to the idea that running a 
ski resort is a rather complicated 
business. It is, and it’s on its way to 
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Wy NORTHLAND SKIS 


NORTHLAND SK! MANUFACTURING Co. 


ST 


166 MERRIAM PARK 


PAUL 


« 
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Skimobile is built in two sections. Its 180 cars are capable of haul- 
ing 600 skiers an hour to top of Mount Cranmore. Cost was $300,000. 


becoming a fairly big business as 
well. The investment in a place like 
Mount Cranmore, for instance, 
which has 140 acres of open slopes 
and over seven miles of trails, 
amounts to about three quarters of 
a million dollars, and the value of 
several of the others is almost as 
much. With lift operators, me- 
chanics, office staff, ski-repair-shop 
attendants, restaurant help, and so 
on, the personnel employed may 
run up to fifty or sixty, and the at- 
tendance on a busy week end will 
average from four to five thousand. 
The gross revenue, for the hundred- 
odd days from December through 
March, the averageseason, will vary, 
according to the size of the place 


It’s an all-year-round business, 
too, surprisingly, and though the 
average visitor may never realize it, 
a good share of the work that goes 
into providing him with the kind of 
skiing he wants is done in the off- 
season months of spring, summer 
and fall. 

It. is then, when the last Snows 
have, melted and their waters have 
dribbled away down the mountain- 
side, when the tow or the lift has 
been dismantled, the engine greased 
and painted and the cable and 
hangers stored away for safekeep- 
ing, the ski shop closed and the 
restaurant stoves extinguished —it 
is then that the really hard work 
begins at most places, of cutting 


and its popularity, from fifty toone - new slopes and trails, perhaps, t 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Base Station has parking, restaurant, ski-repair facilities, warming 


ss 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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and observation hut. Up to 8000 skiers use slopes on a busy Sunday. 
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ming on Whoever you are . .. Whateyer you do. ! 
dal ~ ever you go . . . there is an Inter 
’ - . 3 every occasion and for every walk in life. 


Here are just a few of more than.a tho: 
different Inter woven Socks from which to 









Personal Gifts of 
Fine Leather by 


Enagee Sivess 


HE'WILL PRIZE THIS ‘9 
Ufold a 


Flawless gift. .. his man’s eye will 














instantly approve the superior quality, 
sleek styling, superb craftsmanship, the 





ingenious secret pocket. Fashioned 
of finest Calfskin and other handsome 
enduring leathers. $4 to 8. Plus tax. 




































= SHE WILL LOVE THIS 


D)  Gilfold 


Glamour in leather... the rich, 
pliant beauty of fine Calfskin, Seal or 
Ostrich... in a slim, yet capacious 
billfold that will appeal importantly 





to her love of elegant acces- 


sories. $5, 7.50, 10. Plus tax. 





THE MARK OF 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
LEATHER GOODS 





ENGER-KRESS. West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Mount Cranmore was developed into miniature Tyrolean Alp by 
Harvey Gibson and famous Austrian Skimeister, Hannes Schneider. 


(Continued from Page 86) 
add enticement to next winter's 
skiing; but most urgent of all, and 
most necessary, of protecting the 
old slopes and trails against the 
twin dangers of the encroachments 
of forest growth and erosion. 

Such work as this, incidentally, is 
rarely needed in the Western or 
the Alpine resorts, most of which 
are above timber line and laid in 
rocky country. It wasn’t needed in 
the New England resorts, either, 
until recently, and the fact that so 
much attention has to be paid to it 
now is an indication of a curious 


twist that has taken place in the de- - 


velopment of modern skiing. Here, 
perhaps, a brief brush up on history 
may be helpful. 

In the old days (the “old days” 
meaning, in this connection, any 
time before the early 1930's, which 
will give you an idea of how rapidly 
the sport has developed), all or al- 
most all our skiing was either trail, 
cross-country or jumping. The 
cross-country part of it, then as 
now, was a confusing mixture of de- 
lightful rambling and nasty tangles 
with barbed-wire fences. The jump- 
ing was, as it still is, pretty much re- 
served for specialists. Tows hardly 
existed, and when they did they 
were small, installed to service a 
“practice slope”’ at the base of the 
mountain. The trails were woods 
trails, for the most part, cut by 
lumbermen in their operations on 
the mountains, and what the few 
devotees of the sport then did was 
simply to. take over these narrow 
and rather rugged hillside slashes, 
climb laboriously up them, and slide 
down. 

It was along in the late 1930's 
that things began to change, and I 
can’t help believing that the arrival 
of Hannes Schneider in this country 


had something to do with it. 
Schneider is, of course, one of the 
patron saints of the sport, for it was 
he who invented, some forty-odd 
years ago, the so-called Arlberg 
technique, upon which, until very 
recently, all modern high-speed 
skiing was based. He came over 
from Austria in 1939, having been 
ransomed from a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp by Harvey Gibson, the 
banker, to be installed as Ski- 
meister, or Director of the Eastern 
Slopes Ski School at. Mount Cran- 
more near North Conway, which 
was Mr. Gibson’s home town. 


An American Alp 


Now, the Arlberg technique— 
which involved skiing in a crouch, 
the use of controlled skidding on 
turns, and a good many other things 
too involved to be gone into here— 
is essentially adapted to Alpine 
conditions, and although there had 
been a few other Arlbergers in this 
country before him, Hannes Schnei- 
der was the first to have real money, 
in the form of the Gibson fortune, 
behind him. He may be pardoned 
for setting out to transform the 
area he had been given to work 
with, Mount Cranmore, into some- 
thing as close as he could make it to 
a miniature Tyrolean Alp. 

It has been estimated, on good 
authority, that close to $150,000 was 
spent in the process, and since it 
paid off in popularity the majority 
of the other resorts followed suit. 
Trails were widened until in many 
cases they were as broad as the old 
“practice slopes” had been; and the 
open slopes themselves were ex- 
tended in all directions. 

There remains, though, the prob- 
lem of maintenance. The whole 
setup of Eastern skiing, as it exis!s 

(Continued on Page 150) 


Rain slows trucking schedules despite newest windshield wipers. Freezing rain is most dreaded“weather condition. 


00000 Miles of Safe Driving 


by DON WHARTON 


*s 7:56 on aclear, crisp, cold night when big 

John Scott, six feet six, 280 pounds, turns 
the huge tractor-trailer off the Syracuse side 
street onto the highway to Springfield, 240 
miles away. Five minutes later, rolling through 
the dark down a gentle slope with a clear road 
ahead and a green light beckoning, Scotty be- 
gins fanning the brakes, slowing to about 
fifteen miles an hour. 

“What's wrong?” he’s asked. “What you 
braking for now?” ‘ 

“That light might turn, or some fool pop 
out from the side,” he answers. “ You can’t 
stop these trucks the way you can a car.” 

There spoke the professional driver who 
hasn’t had an accident in ten years, who knows 


Photographs by Louis Hochman 


John Scott chicks lights and reflectors, then 
looks over fuel lines, wiring, even the oil level. 
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what his vehicle can and can’t do, who thinks 
ahead, anticipates trouble. A passenger car 
probably weighs about 3000 pounds, but 
Scotty’s tractor-trailer unit comes to 14,000, 
plus a load tonight of 19,861. That’s 33,;861 
pounds, not counting Scotty’s own 280 pounds, 
about the same as ten or eleven autos, and you 
can’t stop such a weight on a downgrade the 
way you can a passenger car. 

Scotty tells all this without looking around. 
He is not one of. those tennis-gallery drivers 
accompanying every remark with astwist of the 
head. He talks and keeps his eyeson the road, 
and that’s another reason for hisyrecord of ten 
years of truck driving without .a mishap. Al- 
together he ‘has driven 500,00@ miles, over all 
kinds of roads in all kinds of weather. He’s 
been on the Syracuse-Chicago run, the Cleve- 
land-Omaha run, the St. Eouis-Denver run, 
the Fort Smith-New Orleans run. Once he 
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> GENUINE HAND-STITCHING for extra 
comfort and long-wearing durability 


WE) ALL CREPE SOLE AND HEEL — the first 
post-wer shoe to bring you this pre- 
wer luxury — in Blond Kip 


mm) FULL MOCCASIN DESIGN for easy weer- 
ing, yet trim end “dressy” enough 
for reguler street use 


> PERFECT FIT — The Mosher Moccosin is 
available in most oes sizes 


Dire Ns # 
"a Mi y, 
Excl 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


° RDER COUPON 
MOSHER MOCCASIN CO., INC. 
North Abington, Massachusetts — Dept. 4-H 
Send me._—.poairs of Mosher Moccasin Crepe Sole 
Shoes !_—C.0.D. Check__. Money 
Order for $11.95 per pair is enclosed. 
Name 
Address 
———————————@Qax; 
Size and width or copy all numbers 
in your favorite shoe) 


ORDER YOUR PAIR TODAY! 
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Scotty, like all long-haul truck drivers, fights fatigue. “Sometimes,” he 
says, “I stop by the roadside, walk around rapidly, or run at top speed.” 


and another driver took a load of 
machine tools from Boston to St. 
Louis, 1190 miles, in thirty-two 
hours. Early in the war Scotty 
hauled an Army tank from Syra- 
cuse to the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds in Maryland, a rush job 
with police escorts working in re- 
lays to help him on. Many a time 
he’s maneuvered twenty tons of 
vehicle and cargo over mountains 
on highways iced like skating rinks. 

Scotty is twenty-nine years old. 
He has blue eyes, a heavy shock of 
bristling brown hair, tremendous 
hands. He’s so big all over that at 
first you don’t notice the bulge at 
his waistline. Scotty points it out 
himself, reveals it’s been accumulat- 


ing since he got out of the Army. 
He talks without any of the “de’s”’ 
and “dem’s” which some writers 
like to put in the mouths of truck 
drivers. He doesn’t drink or smoke, 
takes milk instead of coffee, gets 
along without profanity. Scotty 
is a high-school graduate who 
played tackle on his football team 
for three years, was center on the 
basketball team, did the mile and 
the half mile on the track team, and 
made the cross-country team, the 
swimming team and the chess team. 
He’s studious. In discussing the 
war, he refers casually to Clause- 
witz, the celebrated German mili- 
tary philosopher; in talking about 
music, he brings up Beethoven. For 


Observant pleasure-car operators can learn courtesy of road as well as 
safety from truck drivers, who often blink their lights to signal thanks. 
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Banish forever the danger of 
losing valuable equipment that 
has been ‘“‘Dropped Overboard.”’ 

Retriev-a Buoy eliminates 
grappling and dragging . . . as- 
sures recovery. Easily attached 
to all equipment, Retriev-a 
Buoy goes into action the min- 
ute it is submerged in water. 

Water, seeping through the 
Retriev-a Buoy case, disinte- 
grates a chemical cartridge 
which ‘“‘shoots”’ a buoy, with at- 
tached nylon cord, to the sur- 
face. The other end of the line 
remains securely attached to 
your equipment. The buoy then 
releases an opalescent dye which 
marks the spot. 

You merely pick up the buoy 
and pull in the line. Snap in a 
replacement cartridge, and 
Retriev-a Buoy is ready to save 
you more money. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
OR USE THE HANDY COUPON 


ROD MODELS 
(For rod and reel) 


SNAP MODEL 
(For light equip.) 
SNAP MODEL 
(For outboard mo- 
tors) Heavy equip. 


BRACKET MODEL 
(For outboard 
motors) 


‘Fits most standard rods. for rods with large screw 
(specify make of rod when ordering). 

fit is recommended that prior consideration be given to 
UNE STRENGTH, rother than line length, when ordering. 


Please mail me parcel post the RETRIEV-A BUOY models 
), money order (.....-) 









































Give the fines! 
Play the best 





FINE GOLF 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





GOLFCRAFT’s “LIFETIME” 
LAMINATED WOODS 


No finer possession, 
no more appreciated 
gift. Beautifully de- 
signed! Perfectly bal- 
anced for long, straight 
shots. Made of hard 
maple veneers to withstand 
years of playing in all climates. 































5-STEP 
TEEL-SHAFT IRONS 


Here's a gift he (or she) will 
remember on every iron shot! 
Golfcraft Irons are precision- 
built of 5-step alloy steel —with 
genuine perforated calfskin grips 
Beautiful co look at... 
marvelous to play! 


AN EXTRA PUTTER & 


is something a golfer can 
always use! A variety of 4 


from. Golfcraft stands for 
the finest in golf equip- 
ment. Be sure! Give 
Golfcraft! Play Golf- 
craft! 


ye, 


| HOLIDAY WRAPPED GOLFBALLS 


Another perfect Golf- 
craft gift, yet inex- 
pensively priced. 
Made of natural rub- 
ber. Perfectly rounded and bal- 
anced for added distance. 















a while after becoming a truck 
driver Scotty dabbled in chemistry, 
which he first studied in high school, 
took some night .courses, and ac- 
cumulated over a thousand dollars’ 
worth of equipment now stored 
awav. That was before he married, 
had a couple of kids, and went away 
to the Army. In a diner, over milk 
and pie, Scotty talks about the 
Army, says he liked the infantry, 
adds, “It’s like chess—they give 
you a problem and you go ahead 
and do it.” Once in speaking of 
how his division, the 69th, took 
Leipzig, he mentions a previous 
battle for a tower there: ‘““A monu- 
ment,” he explains, “to the defeat 
of Napoleon by those three armies.” 





Scotty approaches roadside night clubs with caution. “When will 
drivers learn we can’t stop these heavy trailers in a second?” he asks. 


Driver always inspects his load because weight and distribution of 
cargo will influence behavior of tractor-trailer on curves and steep grades. 


When Scotty went into uniform 
he thought maybe. the Army’d put 
him driving a truck. They gave him 
the test, told him his reaction time 
was tooslow, and handed him arifle. 
“Lucky for me,” 
never have made sergeant driving a 
truck.” He was a platoon sergeant. 
He saw action in Europe, including 
the Battle of the Bulge. He handled 
a weapons platoon, mortars and 
light machine guns. Once he stepped 
on a mine, got a chunk of metal in 
his right leg, and spent two weeks 
in a hospital. Then he went back to 
his division. After the surrender he 
took over a motor pool in Mann- 
heim, used a jeep to visit Paris, 
Brussels, Berlin, and other cities he 


he says. “I'd 






















Send for New 
1948 Free Catalog — see coupon 


Illustrated in color, shows Bauer com- 
plete line of down garments, sleeping 


robes, « , comforters, 


pillows, etc. 


“DOWN” Right Comfort 


—warmth with lightness 
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Town & Country. Styled 
for the man who values 
smart appearance as well as com- 
fort. This cozy lightweight coat is 
smartly tailored, with tich, soft 
Mouton Lamb collar. Roomy, con- 
venient pockets, Trim belting. Du- 
rable, windproof, water-repellent 
outer fabric. Perfect warmth is as- 
sured, even in below zero weather, 
by the finest down insulation from 
prime Arctic waterfowl. .Men’s 
sizes: 36 to 48; women’s: 10 to 18. 
Color: fog (olive-grey). 
No. 72R Men's Regular.......... $60.00 
No, 72L Men's Long [for men 
over 5’ 10° tall)...... 62.50 
No. 126R Women's Regular .... 60.00 
No. 126L Women's Long ........ 62.50 


Deluxe Carryall Bag. 

Easy-to-carry, durable bag of 
tough mahogany-brown canvas. 
Bottom and reinforcements of fine 
saddle leather. Hand-fitting leather 
handles. Reliable zipper closure. 
Designed to prevent spilling even 
when opened. Size: 28” long, 12” 
wide, 13” deep. 
O00. BOE ii. k,.istes $20.00 [Plus Tax) 
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SEND ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 


CII enclose check or money order, 
0 Send C.O.D. I'll pay charges. 

No. Item Size 
O172R Town & Country . . ee ccesseceeeseee 
0072L Town & Country . . .cc.n..---- 
(1 126R Town & Country 2 oo 6 ccccscenseneee 
(11 126L Town & Country . ooo ccccceeeeeeeee 
(1251 DeLuxe Carryall Bag 

Money Back Guarantee 

Transportation Paid—U.S. or Alaska 


(SEND FREE 1948 CATALOG! 


Address 


Name 
City Zone State 


Cate BAUE 


Maker of World-Famous 
Pure Down Garments 











=== DEPT. 618, SEATTLE 4, WASH. ---) 


























NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going by diton train, car, ship or bus?... 
dble, lose-able cash .. 
NCB Travelers Checks. 


Before you start, simply go to your bank .. 
NCB Travelers Checks you require. 
gvord for travel funds ever known! 


buy them at your bank 


..sign(*) them and 





only 75¢ per 
* 


NCB travelers checks... safe, 


_ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Don’t risk a spoiled trip by carrying steal- 
. protect your money against loss or theft with safe, spendable 


. buy the number of $10, $20, $50 or $100 


you'll have the best body- 


They are your personalized money and 
you and only you can spend them... by 
countersigning (**) each check os you 
spend it. Lost or stolen checks are 
promptly refunded. This protection costs 


$100. NCB Travelers Checks 


are good until used. 


spendablile everywhere 
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SPEED GRAPHIC “23” 


| GRAFLEX 





at poes TrHem ALL 


The all-new Pacemaker 
SPEED and CrownGRAPHICS 
are made to give you super- 
lative photographs. 

That wonderful lake view 
with mountains in the dis- 
tance, that colorful sunset at 
the shore, expressive por- 
traits, football action shots — 
they’re all taken in stride 
when you’re the proud owner 
of the greatest Graphic ever 
made! 

See your dealer today. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 
‘Grafiex, inc.,Reom 55, Rochester 8,N.Y. 


Véade GRaFLEX Information 


Centers—at 50 Rockefeller | 


Plaza, New York and 3045 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Using ‘crackers as demonstrators, Scotty explains five factors that 
affect driving. Waitress in diner joshes him about his liking for milk. 


wanted to see. “Officially,” he says, 
“T was checking up on things.” 

Back home Scotty got this driv- 
ing job with Western Express, a 
company which operates 167 trail- 
ers and seventy-five tractors on a 
main line extending from Toledo to 
Boston. Scotty makes five rownd- 
trip runs a fortnight out of Syracuse, 
each about 500 miles, and earns 
about séventy-five dollars a week. 
He is paid $1.10 an hour, but nets 
considerably more because on the 
road rates are figured at twenty miles 
an hour whereas he actually averages 
around thirty. His pay begins the 
moment the Syracuse terminal 
phones him at his home with word, 
“You're ready to roll.” 


Ounces of Prevention 


Reaching the terminal at-7:00 p.m. 
Scotty heads for the loading dock, 
looks inside the twenty-eight-foot- 
long stainless-steel trailer to see 
what the load’s like. If it’s a “floor 
load,” with heavy materials close to 
the floor, he knows he can take 
curves faster than if the trailer were 
top-heavy with a load all the way to 
the ceiling. Tonight he’s pulling 
trailer No. 332, the load is mixed, 
and Scotty nods approvingly at a 
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681-pound steel bar which has been 
carefully loaded on the left side. 
“Over on the other side it might 
pull us over if our right wheels got 
on a sloping shoulder.” People 
loading their passenger cars might 
remember that; if there is a heavy 
object, put it on the left. 

Now Scotty stands by at the 
terminal, down by the New York 
Central tracks, while a “hooker- 
up” backs a big yellow tractor up 
to the trailer. The tractor has been 
in the shop all afternoon for inspec- 
tion and overhaul, but the left head- 
light is dark. Scotty looks at it a 
second, says, ‘‘ Probably jolted when 
he brought it over a bump,” and 
smacks it with his tremendous palm. 
The light comes on bright and 
steady, and Scotty disappears into 
the terminal to sign and punch his 
trip ticket. When he comes out the 
tractor-trailer is at the curb, engine 
purring, while a man completes 4 
last-minute tire check. Scotty lights 
six kerosene lamps and clamps them 
on the rear of the trailer. Next he 
goes to each reflector light and rubs 


it clean with his hand. He switches * 


on his left-turn light, walks to the 
rear to see if it’s working, switches 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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on the right-turn light, checks it. 
‘He raises the hood, inspects fuel 
jines, wiring and oil level. He gets 
-gome paper and polishes the wind- 


shield inside and out. He climbs be- 
hind the wheel, checks both rear- 
yiew mirrors, finds one out of line, 
adjusts it. But he isn’t ready to roll 
yet. He puts the tractor in low, 
feeds a little gas, tests his tractor 
brakes, then his trailer brakes. 
Now, after one more glance into 
the rear-view mirror, he releases the 
clutch and lets seventeen tons move 
forward. 

Scotty is rolling toward Spring- 
field with a cargo picked up at 
various upstate New York plants to- 
day for delivery to forty-six differ- 
ent consignees in Massachusetts to- 
morrow. He has nothing to do with 
the pickups or deliveries; his job is 
to get that cargo to Springfield by 
daybreak. He’s hauling 3136 pounds 
of steel bars, some chinaware, wash- 
ing-machine parts, radios, auto 
fenders, used iron drums, candles 
and incense for three New England 
churches, ten cartons of Venetian 
blinds, three bales of woolen cloth, 
six typewriters, five adding ma- 
chines, tractor parts, eighty-nine 
pounds of wire for Massachusetts 
State College, a keg of iron pipe, ten 
packages of paints and varnishes 
for a hospital, rubber matting, three 
electric motors, six crates of cooling 
machines, twenty-four cartons of 
window shades. 

Now it’s 8:30 and the truck is 
humming through the night. At 
Fayetteville Scotty reaches a wind- 
ing hill, comments: “Lots of guys 
come down and run right into that 
ereek.”” Further along he notices 
neon lights, red and green and 
orange. Scotty slows slightly, say- 


ing, “I always watch those beer 
joints—some jerk may pull out and 
if he’s got a girl with him be pay- 
ing no attention.” Near Utica 
Scotty says, with only a trace of 
bitterness, ‘‘ Look at that car parked 
on the road. How to keep from 
growing old!” 


Golden Rules of the Road 


We're in the Mohawk Valley 
now. A lopsided moon is out and a 
few stars, and if you look you can 
see three means of transportation in 
parallel: the Erie Canal, the New 
York Central tracks, and Highway 
No. 5. Long before the canal was 
dug Indians and traders were using 
this route. Now, overhead, is still 
another means of travel, planes. In 
Herkimer, Scotty makes a sharp 
turn, approaches a narrow bridge, 
half the width of the street. Ap- 
parently some kind of construction 
is going on. He stops, waits whiile 
an oncoming car crosses the bridge, 
then a truck. As the truck passes, its 
headlights flash off, on. 

“What did he flash his lights for?” 

“Thanking me,” Scotty says. 
You can’t help thinking what the 
highways would be like if everyone 
were as courteous as these truck 
drivers. For instance, only a few 
miles farther, another truck, going 
our way, pulls up abreast. It’s pass- 
ing in the center lane but wants to 
pull over to the right, in front of 
us. Scotty flicks his lights. Why? 
“Signaling him it’s safe to come in.”’ 

Scotty pulls off the road in front 
of a diner. Inside he gets to talking 
about safety and explains some- 
thing he has figured out. He says 
you can start out on a trip concen- 
trating on your driving, putting 
your whole mind on it, but that after 
half an hour at most your alertness 





A tractor-trailer rolling toward Albany on the Syracuse-Springfield run. 
Scotty sometimes feels akin to ancient camel drivers in desert caravans. 











OD GIVE - 


- girl BILT 


SUITER 


ONE - 





The exclusive, patented construction makes it possible to pack 
this large-capacity, light-weight travel-case without bulging and 
without wrinkling contents. Men’s models hold one suit, shoes and 
all necessary accessories—women’s models hold four dresses and 
all accessories. This superbly styled case is available in several 
finishes including finest top-grain leathers. Priced from $29.50 up. 


AN APPRECIATED GIFT 


DOPP-KIT TOILET CASE 


FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


Smart-looking, made of 
the finest top-grain leath- 
ers, the DOPP-KIT lives 
up to its reputation of “the 
most popular toilet-kit of 
all.” It opens wide, stays 
open for easy use, and 
closes snug and flat to 
take little space in your 
luggage. Models for men 
and women, priced from 
$5.00 up. Don’t accept 
less than the best—look 
for the name DOPP-KIT 
stamped on the bottom 
of the case. 








WRITE FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
CHARLES DOPPELT and CO. 


DEPT. L-1247 


2024 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE . CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Also makers of the famous DOPP-BILT line 
of leather business cases and brief cases. 
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At Christmas, when the heart seeks something precious to bestow, 
for sweetheart, wife or daughter, choose for her the gift to make 


her Christmas everlasting . . . a genuine registered 
Keepsake Diamond Ring. Only one diamond in hundreds 
meets the exacting standards of excellence in color, cut and 
clarity which distinguish every Keepsake Diamond. identify Keepsake 
by the name in the ring, and the words, “guaranteed registered 
perfect gem” on the tag . . . as illustrated. Let comparison 
prove that a Keepsake gives you higher quality and 
greater value than an ordinary ring of the same price. 
Better jewelers are Keepsake Jewelers. 
Prices from $100 to $5000. 


A-CRESCENT Set 425.00 


B, HEATHER Set 362.50 oer yr 
nays ony Ring 350.00 
$100 to 2475 and 
in platinum $300 to 3450 
: C. PARADIS (Platinum) 


$975 to 5000 For illustrated folder and the name of your nearest authorized 
D. COUNTESS (Platinum) 


Keepsake Dealer — write to the A. H. Pond Co., Inc., 120 East 
$730 to $000 


\ Washington Street, Syracuse 2, New York. } 
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Look for the nome “Keepsake” 
B\ in the ring, and require the 

Keepsoke Certificate of Guor- 

ontee ond Registration. 


Crescent and Heather sets avoilable 
in white os well os natural gold. 
Rings enlarged to show detail: 
Prices include Federo! tox. 








‘begins to wane. “ You can’t keep it 


up. Inevitably you begin to drive 
by habit. Routine. Now, I figure 
it this way: You can’t change’the 
fact that you are eventually driving 
by habits, but you can improve 
your habits.” ~ 

It sounds all right, but how can 
you improve your driving habits? 

Scotty’s big hand reaches past his 
glass of milk to a bowl of crackers, 
takes five of them, lines them up in 
a row on the counter. ‘There are 
five factors,” he says, “that deter- 
mine what happens to you on the 
highway. First, your physical con- 
dition. Second, the mechanical con- 
dition of your vehicle. Third, the 
road. Fourth, the weather. Fifth, 
the traffic. These five factors are 
changing all the time. Now I make 
a game of it, trying to anticipate 
those changes. When we started out 
tonight, here was how they lined up: 
My physical condition, good, except 
that I didn’t get quite enough sleep 
last night. Got to watch that later 
on, about three or four in the morn- 
ing. Equipment, in good shape. 
Road —well, that is changing every 
few miles, and wait until we get 
over on Lebanon Mountain and 
later climbing Jacob’s Ladder: may 
be ice there. The weather, couldn’t 
be better, but it:may change. Traf- 
fic, changing all the time, was heavy 
when we started, got lighter, will 
get heavier again as we come into 
Albany.” 

We pay our check and the girl who 
served us kids Scott, who’s known 
there, about drinking milk. Out- 
side it’s much colder. Scotty gets a 
piece of cardboard, stuffs it in front 
of the radiator so the heater can 
operate better. “Keeping warm is 
part of your physical condition— 
Factor One,” he says. 


How to Fight Fatigue 


His run of 240 miles, with all that 
weight, continual shifting of gears 
and slow crawling up hills, and the 
strain of watching the road, is about 
the equivalent of a motorist doing 
500. Does he have any tips for fight- 
ing fatigue? 

“T don’t know. I holler, I sing, I 
even comb my hair. Sometimes I 
stop by the road, get out a few min- 
utes, walk around rapidly or run. 
Just breathing fresh air isn’t enough, 
like opening this window. You've 
got to get it in your lungs. Some- 
times after I park I run up the road 
at top speed until I meet the first 
car, turn, run back—that really 
fixes you. Factor Number One, your 
physical condition—you can partly 
control it; and when you can’t, if 
you are aware of it, you can adjust 
your driving to it, your speed and 
so on.” 
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About then Factor No. 5, the 
traffic, bobs up. We are rolling down 
a hill on an empty highway at a 
good clip when a sedan swings out 
of a side road. The sedan is going 
our way, but the driver, instead of 
stepping on his accelerator once he's 
in the right lane, holds his turning 
speed, a mere crawl. Scotty swerves 
the truck into the center lane and 
thunders past him. ‘* Good thing an- 
other truck wasn’t headed this ° 
way,” he says. “If there’d been one 
I'd have had to run that guy down, 
nothing else to do, couldn’t have 
helped it. When will drivers learn 
we can’t stop these heavy trailers 
in a second? Tell them not to craw! 
along in front of us on downgrades.” 

Riding High 

No sooner out of that than Factor 
No. 2, the mechanical condition of 
the car, comes up: The air brakes 
aren’t working on the trailer. Scotty 
finds a wide shoulder, parks, tries 
in vain to find what’s wrong. The 
tractor brakes are in shape, but no 
air is reaching the trailer brakes. 
“We'll stop at Amsterdam,” he 
says. “If we can’t get it fixed we 
aren’t going on. Not going down 
Lebanon Mountain in this shape. 

“I got on it one night without 
trailer brakes. That was before I 
had any sense. The tractor brakes 
alone just won’t hold it on a hill like 
that. That speedometer needle got 
up to seventy and stuck. I don’t 
know how fast I was coming down. 
I started to jump but decided to 
ride it out. I got through some- 
how—but never again.” 

At Amsterdam the trouble is lo- 
cated and quickly fixed. We roll on 
past Schenectady, through Albany 
at 1:09 in the morning, over the 
Hudson toward Lebanon Moun- 
tain. Scotty pulls up at another 
diner, and we sit there at the 
counter, Scotty’s mammoth frame 
dwarfing a state trooper who could 
boast a full six feet. Driving this 
tractor-trailer unit, or even riding 
next to the driver in the cab, makes 
you hungry. Truck drivers eat fre- 
quently, partly because of mere 
hunger for food and partly because 
of hunger for companionship. You 
ask Scotty why he likes being a 
truck driver. He says, “I remember 
about the camel drivers in the 
desert —caravans going places, meet- 
ing at some oasis, drivers talking 
with one another. You meet truck 
drivers in diners, fellows from all 
over. It’s something like those 
caravans.” 

We roll again, and in a few mo- 
ments are on the long slow pull up 
the mountain, in second gear. 
Scotty’s machine has five forward 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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STAINED 
GLASS 
WINDOWS 


A fine art of the 


Middle Ages continues 


in American studios 


by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


= origin of colored pictorial glass win- 
dows is a mystery, although it is known 
that glass was in use several thousand years 
ago. The small “Prophets” windows in the 
Augsburg Cathedral in Germany were made 
early in the 11th century and probably are the 
oldest in existence; but the present American 
revival of the stained-glass art is the most seri- 
ous and scientific since the “Golden Age of 
Stained Glass” —the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Once, before laymen as well as clergy could 
read and interpret the contents of the Bible, 
stained-glass windows were the religious books 
of the people. The stories depicted in the de- 
signs of colored glass were as meaningful as 
sermons preached thunderingly from a pulpit. 
Artisans, commissioned by kings or bishops, 
dedicated years or even a lifetime to picturing 
events in the lives of Christ and the saints, 
painstakingly fitting thousands of pieces of 
colored glass into a vivid design held together 
by grooved strips of lead called cames. 

The active color of stained glass rather than 
its pictorial story makes it unique. The jewel- 
like bits in a cathedral window take on a living, 
breathing quality when warmed by the sun, 
and they glow or fade, blend or contrast with 
each variation of light from early morning un- 
til sunset. The face of the Virgin when she was 
visited by the Angel Gabriel takes on a radiant 
hue from a stray sunbeam; the death pallor of 
a crucified Christ may become awesome and 
eerie on a gray afternoon. The cynic and the 
atheist no less than the religious may be moved 
by the experience of visiting a silent, near- 
empty cathedral and watching the sun sweep 
across a window of Christ’s Transfiguration. 


ad 


A section of Notre Dame de la Belle Verriére 


(Our Lady of the Beautiful Window), in Chartres ° 


Cathedral, France. The rich pure colors of its 
glass inspired many 20th-century craftsmen. 





Y 
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The Christmas story appears in the window above the altar of the 
Florence Henry Memorial Church in Seattle. The central panel shows the 


The making of stained-glass windows ad- 
vanced from a craft to a fine art in the second 
half of the 12th century, with the development 
of the Gothic cathedral and its great rose and 
arched windows. The challenge of increasing 
the beauty. of the huge but graceful structures 
by providing interior light in deep, rich colors 
was successfully met. In no other era were 
colors richer, design and leading more har- 
monious and effect warmer. The windows, 
mosaic in quality, softened and breathed life 
into the cold stene cathedrals. Thousands of 
pieces of blue, red and green glass contrasted 
with the dark lines of the lead frames and 
made the leading more important to the design 
than the few details which were painted in. 

Chartres in the 13th century was the chief 
center for stained-glass-window making and 
its cathedral retains more stained-glass win- 
dows from the “Golden Age’’ than any other 
famous European church. The two most beau- 
tiful are the “Tree of Jesse” and the Noire 
Dame de la Belle Verriére (shown on Page 99), 
wherein the glowing red background of the 
central portion and the delicate blue of the 
Virgin’s gown radiate the changing patterns of 
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outside light in an orchestration of color. This 
central portion was made in the 12th century; 
the outside portions are the work of craftsmen 
a century later. Many of the artisans who 
learned their skills at Chartres later made win- 
dows for other great cathedrals on the Con- 
tinent and in England. 

“Color-fast” materials of all kinds are a 
boast of modern industry, but medieval ar- 


Nativity Windowin Ryland Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., made by Henry Lee Willet. 





Holy Family; at right, the shepherds; at left, the Magi who came to 
worship the Child Jesus. Designed by the late Charles J. Connick. 


tisans (named appropriately factor vitrorum, 
maker of glass; ‘glaseator, glazier; pictor, 
painter) produced glass of such gemlike purity 
and lasting color that its reproduction became 
practically a lost art for seven hundred years. 
Known as “pot metal” because each color 
was boiled in a separate pot, the glass was 
colored while in the molten state by various 
metal oxides which produced the pure reds, 
greens and blues. The colors were fused 
throughout the substance of the glass and were 
as nonfading as a ruby, emerald or sapphire. 

Thirteenth-century shortages of materials 
and a tendency away from ornateness and 
toward airiness altered methods and design of 
stained-glass windows. The Cistercian order of 
monks, evidently believing that the decorative 
quality of colored-figure work was contrary to 
their ideals of simplicity, opposed the making 
of pictorial windows. Ruby glass’ and lead 
were scarce,.and craftsmen bowed to the de- 
sire for more white light by using geometric 
designs on large areas of gray-toned glass. And, 
in the mid-14th century, the Black Death 
swept the Continent, disorganizing schools 
and crafts. Glass formulas for some of the 
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brilliant hues were lost, and the art of stained- 
glass-window making deteriorated steadily 
until the 19th century, when craftsmen began 
» to rediscover the old formulas and to revive 
12th and 13th century techniques. 
Increasingly larger sheets of clear glass 
superseded the lead and irregular-shaped glass 


» in the 15th century, and painters began to 


| work on it as though on canvas. They embel- 
© lished their painting with a silver-nitrate 
| stain, a discovery of the early 14th century, 
» which was capable of producing varying tones 
of yellow when fired in a kiln. The term 
“stained glass’’ was derived from this stain, 
" and now is used to include all pictorial windows 
' from the 11th century to the present. 


Decline and Revival 


' Painting improved in the 16th and 17th 
© centuries, but the quality of the windows did 
' not. New enamels made of a mixture of 
' ground colored glass, gum and water let 
» artists make beautiful drawings, but the 
| enamels did not become fused with the glass 
| when fired, and the windows were opaque. 
' In the 1780's, the distinguished Sir Joshua 
Reynolds made for New College Chapel, 
Oxford, one of the prettiest pictures on glass— 


: 4 and one of the worst windows—in the history 


> of the craft. 

© Stimulated by the renewed interest in 
Gothic architecture and arts of the Middle 
' Ages that arose during the second quarter of 
' the 19th century, craftsmen in England and 
France fortunately revived the use of pot- 
metal glass. It wasn’t as good as the medieval 
artists’, but it prompted research and exper- 
imentation which were to be continued by 
Americans in the 20th century. Meanwhile, 
Americans developed a milklike opalescent 
glass sometimes called “ art glass.” Turned out 
by mass production, it was popular because it 
was cheap. Art glass was made into windows 
for churches, private homes, restaurants and 
saloons; and even into bun warmers in the 
shape of setting hens. 

This substitute for the translucent glass 
stained throughout its substance could not 
compete with European hand-blown pot-metal 
glass for windows in the large American cathe- 
drals. Then, about 1900, a few American 
craftsmen who had studied the great windows 
of the 12th and 13th centuries in Europe be- 
gan to revive medieval methods. They im- 
ported the pot-glass metal, learned how to put 
it to its best use and gradually proved that 
American design and craftsmanship were as 
fine as those of England or France. 

Twe of the most outstanding of American 
executions of stained glass are the chancel 
window in the Cadet Chapel at West Point 
and the windows in the Washington Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge. (Continued on Page 103) 


——»> 
Ar unusual aspect of the Annunciation Win- 
dow in Washington Cathedral is inclusion of the 
Olc Testament figure of Hannah, whose giving 
of her son, Samuel, to the service of God sug- 
gee’s the birth of Christ that was to come. The 
widow was designed by Wilbur H. Burnham. 
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(Continued from Page 101) The chancel window Modern stained-glass craftsmen follow techniques used by medieval artisans 
was done in 1910 by William and Anne Lee 


Willet, of Philadelphia, who were awarded the 
commission after a competition among both 
United States and European studios. The win- 
dows at Valley Forge, begun about 1914, are 
the work of Nicola D’Ascenzo, also of Phila- 
delphia, and they effectively proved the supe- 
riority of stained glass in the Chartres tradition. 
D’Ascenzo, at seventy-six the dean of the 
_ stained-glass-window-making craft, is still at 
_ work. His executions may be seen in most 
of the states as well as in several foreign 
countries. 
_ Other American designers made significant 
" contributions. The late Charles J. Connick, of 
a Boston, who became noted for his windows in 
" the Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer and the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, stimu- 
> lated wide interest in the craft by lecturing 
' and writing. His beautifully illustrated 
_ Adventures in Stained Glass is considered the 
_ best modern book on the subject. 








In Search of Lost Formulas 


; Lawrence Saint, famous for his windows in 
© the Washington Cathedral, undertook to re- 
| cover the lost glass formulas of the Middle 
' Ages. His first experiments were discouraging. 
| He burned a cow’s hoof as required by one 
| formula and got nothing but a bad odor; he 
| put a potato in a kettle in the hope of freeing 
» the glass of bubbles—and the pot boiled over. 
' Saint was more successful with his chemical 
' analyses of pieces of medieval glass and he de- 
| cided to compare his own glass with that in the 
famous European cathedrals. (In France he 
was questioned by detectives who doubted 
that the glass in his traveling bags could have 
been made in America.) At Chartres, perched 
upon a forty-foot scaffolding, Saint held pieces 
» of his blue glass against those in the “Tree of 
| Jesse” window. They matched the Chartres 
» glass in three cases out of four. In the 
' Cathedral of Saint Peter at Poitiers, his reds 
were identical with the red glass in the “Cru- 
| cifixion Wird<w.” In his study in Huntingdon 
> Valley, Pennsylvania, Saint has fifteen hun- 
dred color formulas. 
; Many cathedrals and churches now contain 
' the work of American designers. Among the 
most notable are the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine and Riverside Church in New York; 
_ the Washington Cathedral in the District of 
' Columbia; the University Chapel at Princeton; 
' the East Liberty Presbyterian Church in 
| Pittsburgh, and the Academy Chapel in 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. These windows 
were made within the past three decades by 
artists and craftsmen whose techniques are 
substantially medieval. Like the windows of 
Chartres, their translucent glass glows in ever- 
_ changing colors as resistant to weather and 
_ time and as ageless in their beauty as the jewels 
| they resemble. THE END 





Henry Lee Willet is shown here selecting a piece of glass for the border of a window he is complet- 
ing in his studio in Philadelphia. The finished window will be called “The Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 


j Turn to Facts for Holidays, he 165, for a listing 
-glass windows. 


| of some fine American stai 


al ious shades of red and blue predomi- - The first step is the painting of a small- A full-sized drawing, the “cartoon,” indi- 
Mate in the great rose window and the lancets 


beneath it in Washington Cathedral's north scale design to indicate color and light values.. cates spaces for lead as well as for glass itself. 


lansept. It was designed by Lawrence Saint. HOLIDAY / DECEMBER | 103 





Jigsaw-puzzle-like pieces of paper are cut from a copy of the cartoon — After glass has been selected from a large supply of various colors, the 
to indicate the exact shape of each piece of glass. Double-bladed scissors — glass cutter follows the paper pattern. Artisans in medieval times used 
cut away thin strips to allow necessary space between glass for the lead. _—_a heated iron, but glass is now cut by either a diamond or a steel wheel 


After it has been cut, glass is filed smooth to 
make it safe for handling, and then pasted with 
beeswax on plate-glass easel, where paint is applied. 


Painting of features and garment details 
is done with a metal-oxide pigment that 
fuses permanently in glass when fired. 


Apprentice Crosby 1 Willet peers into dio | peep” 
hole of a kiln to see if the glass within has be- 
come cherry red, the point at which pigment fuses. 


‘ 


The glazier nails down laths along two edges of the cut-line pattern, |§ The segments, joined by lead, are then soldered, after which a special 
places lead frames along the inside of the laths, then fits together the —_ cement is scrubbed into all the joints. The window is shipped in conven- 
finished pieces of glass into strips of grooved lead cut to proper size. i 


iently sized sections and finally installed by the craftsmen who made it 
104 
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Write Post Watch Co., Inc, Dept. B2, 607 Sth Ave., 
New York 17, for nearest authorized agency. 
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500,000 MILES 
OF SAFE DRIVING 
(Continued from Page 98) 


gears. He switches on the dash- 
board lights and the needle shows 
nine miles an hour. It sticks there 
until we reach the top at 2:38 and 
start down. Now Scotty is busy, 
pushing gently at the brakes. We 
cross into Massachusetts, come into 
sleeping Pittsfield, turn south to 
Lenox and there on the corner, near 
a deserted summer hotel, see a lone- 
some cop swinging his arms to keep 
warm. Now we are in the hills 
again, crossing the Berkshires, climb- 
ing what’s called Jacob’s Ladder. 
It’s another long crawl, then a down- 
hill contest between brakes and 
momentum as we “hurry amain 
to reach the plain.” 
Twelve miles from Springfield 
Scotty stops at another diner. He’s 









feel like a miilion! 
This season's 
highlight: the 1948 
Winter Olympic Games 
in St. Moritz 

(Jan. 30-Feb. 8). And 































LAST-MINUTE GIFTS— 
BY WIRE 


If it has suddenly dawned on 
you that you haven’t remem- 
bered, for example, the uncle 
who never forgets a Christmas, 
a good suggestion would be to 
send him HOLIDAY—by wire! 

You can now order HOLIDAY 
and other Curtis magazines 
faster than ever before—through nf 
Western Union. All you need do More than ever, Switzerland is the high point of any holiday ’. 











In Europe, your holiday fein 





























is pick up your phone or stop at in Europe. Ask anyone who has been there about Switzerland's matchless 
the nearest Westers Union of- scenic splendor; the chalet embroidered mountain and 

fice—and order at special gift : ae 

rates. You may pay the clerk lakeside resorts; the neat modern cities that are centers of 

there for the subscriptions or be Continental culture and social life. Fast, clean electric trains 

— oon & _ — by _ run with Swiss-watch precision. Hotel accommodations 

vai pee ag. iis ia are excellent, prices moderate. Plan now—come to Switzerland in '48. 























See your local travel agent and plan well in 
advance. Write us for free booklet D-5. 























less than thirty minutes from his 
destination, but he’s sleepy, his eyes 
are burning, his legs cramped. He 
needs a break and takes one, so as 
not to pile up on that last stretch. 
And that’s another tip for motor- 
ists on long trips: just because you 
are practically home don’t lower 
your standards. Remember those 
five factors, watch them changing, SPRING AND SUMMER 
anticipate trouble, and reach your nicky Giabs hie oanlca 
destination safely. Alpine blue bells carpet 


the hills. And in sumumer, 
We roll again and at 5:01 a.m. tue ait, tittle, allan 
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pull into the terminal down where ee roy. , 
the New Haven tracks parallel the PR | ere 
Connecticut River. It’s as lifeless putlsite,  eataeiaaal 


as a graveyard. Scotty finds a note Sreitzerland is atone, 
on the door saying, “Spot trailer time of year. 
at Door 3, park tractor next to 

wall.” He complies, checks for a 
flat tire or a broken spring, finds 
neither, opens the tractor hood, 
hangs the ignition keys on an engine 
stud bolt, and heads fora hotel. The 
moon’s down and Springfield’s lights 
look brighter, more cheerful than 





any we've seen all night. THE END 
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#REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Two complete coats in one 


. * 
VW herever you go...whenever you go...Season Skipper’ is that perfect 
traveling companion for men and women. Its patented button-in, all wool lining packs neatly away in a corner 


of your bag, and turns your smartly tailored topcoat into a winter-warm coat at a moment’s notice. 

Expertly tailored by master craftsmen who make our fine men’s coats. Comes in a wide variety of men’s wear fabrics, 
Heatherdown*, Fleece, Tweed, Venetian Covert, Gabardine, Camel Hair and Alpaca, all 100% virgin wool, 

in fashion right colors at all fine stores everywhere. For fashion folder and name of nearest dealer, write 

Season Skipper Corp., Dept. H-127,325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. ; 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.; or 
608 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ©1947, Season Skipper Corp., 325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LEFT, H BAR C RANCHWEAR; RIGHT, WHITE STAG, GEORGE BAILEY HAT 


COVER-UP CLOTHES, sturdy high boots and a wide-brimmed hat are needed for buckboard rides on dusty ranch roads. 


ude Raneh 


First come the tried-and-true blue jeans; then the clothes 


which help the visitor look her best 


by ELEANOR DEAN 


fees fashion-conscious feminine dude rancher 
in Arizona or other Southwestern states 
can hang her wardrobe philosophy on two 
rules. One, for daytime wear, riding and active 


life around a ranch, she should use the cow- 
boy as her model. Two, for evening wear, as 
always, just what sets her off to best advantage. 

The dude ranch, which was started when 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 
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some canny rancher observed that “you can 
run dudes on land where cattle would starve to 
death,” has become big business and the dude 
visitor who used merely to be tolerated, is now, 
on payment of from fifty dollars to $350 a 
week, a privileged person. Nonetheless, the 
dude comes to see the West and to become, 
temporarily, a part of it, and this is the im- 
portant thing to remember in considering a 
choice of ranch clothes. 

‘There are three main types of dude ranch. 
Some regular work ranches take in dudes, but 
continue to depend on cattle raising for their 
principal income. Other ranches run enough 
stock to create the desired atmosphere of the 
real West, but count dudes as their chief 
money crop. The third type of guest ranch is 
actually a resort hotel with horses available, 
often rented from a concession independent of 
the ranch. Seemingly inevitable in all types 
are posters from (Continued on Page 111) 
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LLOYD KIVA BAGS AND BELT, COBBLERS SANDALS. ULIETTE GALLIAN DRESS, RAND OF CALIFORNIA COAT, JOYCE SANDALS. 


FOR COOL DESERT EVENINGS, these Taylor’s of California suéde suits A PRINT DRESS is appropriate for patio parties, but needs a wool jacket 
are warm and comfortable, can be worn for traveling or informal dinners. for warmth after sunset. The jacket doubles for occasional evening wear. 


Picture on facing page: A TWO-PIECE WORK OUTFIT with ladies’ style riding jeans is standard equipment for riding and ranch chores, 


WHITE STAG SUIT AND SHIRT. 


COLORFUL SILVER JEWELRY, made by Southwestern Indians, ispop- TAILORED GABARDINE DRESSES which can be worn for afternoon 
ular with Westerners and Easterners alike. Hereit brightens abasicblackdress. _ parties around a swimming pool or to dinner; Indian jewelry are the accessories. 


AGNES BARRETT DRESS, SMITH GIFT SHOP JEWELRY. DEDE JOHNSON DRESSES, SMITH GIFT SHOP JEWELRY. 
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PAT PREMO DRESS, RAND OF CALIFORNIA COAT, LLOYD KIVA BAGS. 





QUICK FLYING TRIPS in small planes are made to neighboring ranches 
for parties or rodeos. This wool Jersey dress and plaid greatcoat are 
warm for high altitudes, The large leather bag holds overnight necessities. 


/ 


PICNIC CLOTHES as a change from riding outfits are casual. Left 
and right, knee-length shorts are worn with a sweater or wool poncho. Cen- 


ter, checked wool slacks and vest. The shoes are Southwest tribal moccasins. 
WHITE STAG CLOTHES, CATALINA SWEATER, SMITH GIFT SHOP MOCCASINS, 
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TAYLOR'S OF CALIFORNIA SUIT, HANK BUCKAROO TIE. 


STRICTLY FOR SHOW, this colorful dude costume is reserved for rodeos. 
parades and formal occasions. Of blue and maroon wool twill, it is embroi- 
dered in yellow and dressed up with a silver Indian belt, black boots and hat. 


DUDE SPECTATORS dress in their brightest clothes for local Sunday 
rodeos. Typical outfits are the fringed cowgirl skirt and vest combinations 


shown left and right. Center, black frontier pants with a white leather jacket. 
FORREST A. HEATH “GERONIMO AUTHENTICS,” WHITE STAG FRONTIER PANTS. 
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TAYLOR'S OF 


(Continued from Page 107) Mexico, tin-framed 
mirrors, Navajo rugs, beamed ceilings, sun- 
bleached skulls, and lithographs of Indian maid- 
ens about to take off from Lovers’ Leaps. 
The most useful garment of ranch clothes 
and of most casual dressing in Arizona is blue 
jeans. The cowboy first found them com- 
fortable and practical and now everyone is 
wearing them. But any old jeans won’t do. The 
smart woman, if she has the willowy figure, 
will wear boys’ or men’s jeans. Other women 


' should get jeans which have the same tailoring 


rap 


fe 


S © 


"as the men’s—fly front, copper riveting, and 


plenty of pockets—but are cut to fit the full 
feminine figure. The narrow-in-the-leg vari- 
eties are best, since they won’t creep up on 
long rides or catch on cactus while the wearer 
walks. Frontier pants of wool gabardine are 
dress-up garb for riding. In cut they are as 
functional as the blue jeans, but they are less 
practical for ordinary wear. 

Chaps, heavy leather overpants, are not a 
dude necessity, since few dudes get into the 
rough country where they are needed for pro- 
tection against cactus, but many dudes like 
to have a pair just for display. They may be as 


_ fancy as the buyer wants, up to and including 


branded initials and silver ornamentation. 
High-heeled boots are practical and may beas 
elegant as one pleases. Tricky tooling on boots 
is mostly decoration, but the ornate stitching 
keeps them stiff enough to protect the ankles. 
The feminine dude’s riding wardrobe may 
be polished off with a selection of cowboy 


a VAQUERO SHIRT, WHITE STAG PANTS, GEORGE BAILEY HAT. 
» RODEO SHOW CLOTHES, such as these black frontier pants and 
_ matching shirt piped in red, are occasionally used for everyday riding. 


shirts and a broad-brimmed hat. The visitor 
need not have inhibitions about loudness or 
color in shirts. Real cowboys go hog-wild on 
display and here again the reason is practical 
as well as decorative. In the desert you can be 
seen a long way if you wear a gaudy shirt. 


The Non-Dude Wardrobe 


The rest of the dude’s wardrobe depends on 
the fdnciness of the ranch she plans to visit. 
Some dude ranches are glorified country clubs 
with as much attention directed to the cocktail 
hour and to dinner dancing as to life in the 
saddle. For such places, the visitor had best 
pack her normal knockout wardrobe. 

Bathing suits, of course, should be included 
in the wardrobe, since there are swimming 
facilities at or near most dude ranches. Shorts 
are advisable for sunning or tennis, but never 
for riding. 

In general, informality should be the theme 
of one’s wardrobe, and with few exceptions a 
suit or a soft wool dress will be fine from sun- 
down on during the winter. By March, prints 
or dress-up cottons may enter the evening 
picture. 

In the Southwest there is a great difference 
in day and night temperatures. December, 
January and February nights may even go 
below freezing. The wise dude will take along 
a coat or two. A corduroy coat or a camel’s hair 
that isn’t too delicate is fine for barbecues or 
other night parties. A short wool topper is per- 
fect for more formal evenings. 
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WHITE STAG PANTS. 


CORRALING CATTLE for branding or injections is a routine at working 
ranches. Here guests, wearing wool-twill frontier pants, watch the round-up. 


Skiers should forehandedly pack their ski 
clothes. Remember one can go from cactus to 
christies in Arizona in five or six hours by car 
or faster by Arizona airways. 

No fashion picture of a Western vacation 
would be complete without an afterword on a 
few of the dress and accessory items a visitor 
may purchase on the spot to take back and 
impress the stay-at-homes. The traditional 
cowboy belt of hand-tooled leather with a silver 
buckle and silver fittings is a smart addition for 
some suits and sweater and skirt ensembles. 
There are also beautiful concho belts made 
by the Indians, linked sections of silver beaten 
into shell shapes and sometimes decorated with 
turquoise. These latter may be wide or narrow, 
old or new. The old concho belts from the 
reservations are almost museum pieces, but 
they will still strike a smart and distinctive 
note in one’s wardrobe. 

Real Indian shoes are something special, not 
only for taking-home purposes but for wear 
while on a ranch. Good Indian shoes emphat- 
ically are not those fluffy white affairs all done 
up with strings of tiny beads to which most 
tourists seem to gravitate. The Indians’ own 
shoes, which are the ones the cagey traveler 
should buy, are made of soft but strong 
leathers, usually in smoky blue or cinnamon 
brown. They are sometimes wound or laced 
with thongs, sometimes buttoned with silver 
or copper. The shoes are not only practical for 
loafing and lounging but are strong enough to 
be worn on the desert. THE END 
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Texas 


San Antonio, gracious Lady, extends 
a cordial invitation to visit her 
this winter. 


0 


9 





You'll find her warm, charming, happy 
and beautiful as ever. Her jewels in 
a sparkling new sky line harmonize 
perfectly with the heirlooms of her 
glorious past... her lovely old cathe- 
drals ... ancient Spanish Missions 
... the unique Bazaars of the Mexican 
Quarter... her “Medal of Honor” — 
THE ALAMO. 


She offers you a wonderful atmosphere 
for rebuilding health and energy... 
and promises you a wonderful time. 





Pei San Antonio are the 
famous Texas Guest ranches, with their 
unrivalled facilities for a most relaxing 
time out-of-doors. Here you'll discover 
delightful opportunities for all sports 
in the inspiring Bandera Hills. 











Your vacation be- 
gins the moment 
ou board your 
uxurious Katy 
train, now offering 
you San Antonio 
service at moderate 
rates. 





Mr. E. A. Bohme 


rt, P.T.M., Katy Lines 
Ry. Exch. Bidg., 


' 
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t. Louis 1, Mo. 
I am interested in visiting ; 
{ San Antonio, Texas () A Dude Ranch ' 
Please send me more information. i 
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ENGLISHMAN’S | 
U.S. REVOLUTION 


(Continued from Page 70) 


first course on the table as the hun- 
gry customers swarmed in. Diners 
were dissuaded from wolfing their 
food by' such intonations as “ Pas- 
sengers have plenty of time” or 
“ Passengers still have ten minutes.” 
Sometimes trains were held for de- 
liberate feeders even though engi- 
neers glared at their watches. 
Men were not permitted to eat 
in shirtsleeves, and alpaca coats were 
provided for the unprepared. One 
sizzling day in Oklahoma, Camp- 
bell Russell, chairman of the State 
Corporation Commission, balked at 
the Harvey coat and was refused a 
meal. He sued the Fred Harvey 
company and the case went to the 
State Supreme Court. Harvey won 
in a solemn decision which noted 
that any fissure in the regulations 


might open the way for patrons 


without shirts or even for patrons 
in breechclouts. 

The decorum of the Harvey 
Houses was a constant provocation 
to playful ranch hands. A band of 
coatless cowboys rode their horses 
into the Las Vegas restaurant one 
day, shot up the ketchup bottles 
and demanded service in a profane 
uproar. The girls were glad Mr. Har- 
vey was there to handle the crisis. 
Calm to the last whisker, Harvey 
addressed the invaders in a voice 
that retained its London accent: 

“Ladies dine here. No foul 
language is permitted. You chaps 
must leave quietly, at once.” 

The sheepish cowboys walked 
their horses from the room, quietly. 
Afterward the ringleader, hat in 
hand,. apologized. There were no 
hard feelings— Harvey proved it by 
treating them to a meal. (They wore 
their coats.) 


What Our Ancestors Ate 


Fred Harvey’s was moving with 
the times in its insistence on the 
wearing of coats in its dining rooms. 
It has been moving with the times, 
too, in recent years by compromis- 
ing on this. Eastern dudes, wearing 
loud shirts and coatless, are seated 
without a murmur these days. 

The debilitated appetite of mod- 
ern times, coupled with higher 
costs, has led to a drastic shrinkage 
of the quantity of food which the 
founder considered a meal. One 
menu of 1888 on a Harvey dining 
car listed a dinner of twenty-eight 
items for seventy-five cents. A 
patron could start with littlenecks 
on the shell, proceed to consommé 
printaniére royale, and continue 
through fillet of sole, roast beef, roast 
lamb, turkey, filet mignon, sweet- 


breads, broiled plover on toast, 
salads, pies, pudding, strawberries 
and cream, cake, ice cream, Edam 
and Roquefort cheese and conclude, 
if possible, with French coffee. This 
menu makes Harvey’s $2.50 dinner 
on the Super Chief today seem 
merely a snack, though. the latter 
marks a reform in eating habits. 


Reforming the News Butcher 


Nowadays the Harvey System 
receives as much revenue from 
merchandising as from dining sta- 
tions and hotels. Sometimes the 
founder accepted a new responsi- 
bility because he saw an opportunity 
to make money, but sometimes he 
accepted in order to reform a nui- 
sance. The news butcher—“ train 
salesman”’ in dignified Harvey par- 
lance—formerly was a predatory 
roughneck who sold fifteen-cent 
magazines for twenty cents, a dime 
box of candy for a quarter, and 
often short-changed the customer 
to boot. On the Santa Fe’s plea, 
Harvey’s took over all the rail- 
road’s newsstands and news-agent 
business. It recruited a better type 
of man and provided him with 
good supplies that assured a good 
living, though sold at staple prices. 

The Fred Harvey company went 
into the Indian arts and crafts 
business as a natural auxiliary of 


services along the Santa Fe, and | 


is now regarded as one of the best 
friends the Southwestern Indians 
ever had. The company appreciates 
the profits from the Indian wares 
it sells but feels its responsibility 
does not end at the cash register. 
When i entered the field Fred 
Harvey’s established museums 
where visitors could examine genuine 
examples of the best Indian crafts- 
manship. They published books on 
Indian culture and sold Indian 
jewelry, pottery, textiles and other 
gift merchandise. Tourists could 
watch tribal artisans at work. Har- 
vey’s instituted two great reforms 
in this once dubious traffic: it guar- 
anteed goods as native handicraft 
and it sold at fixed prices. 

Fred Harvey’s grandsons still 
buy from concerns which supplied 
him when he started business. 
This loyalty to tradition is also 
expressed in the concern of the 
System for old employees and old 
patrons. 

The Harvey hotels are strung 
along the tracks of the Santa Fe, 
which is one of the most profitable 
of American railroads. However, 
during the early ’30’s Harvey hotels 
and restaurants started to cater to 
motorists and plane travelers. There 
may be hope here for those who find 
driving across the country one long 
struggle with indigestion. THE END 
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at America’s finest stores 


Charles Hirshey Clothing Co. 
Candler Bidg., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A new arrival is checked in at a camp in Milford, Conn., one of many modern parks established for rapidly increasing number of trailer travelers. 


Home on the Road 


by LLOYD WENDT 


_ ¥ LEE Brown, a Chicago printing and adver- 
J e tising salesman, had practically given up 
business to care for his invalid wife Florence, 
for whom doctors had advised a warm climate 
and as much outdoor life as possible. The 
Browns were motoring one day in September, 
1929, near Saint Elmo, Illinois, when they 
saw, lined up in a roadside lumberyard, a row 
of bright, new chicken coops. 

“If we just had one of those things on 
wheels,” Mrs. Brown remarked, “we could 
live in it and travel wherever we like.” 

“T think it can be done,” Mr. Brown said. 
“There are tent trailers. Why not a house 
trailer? If I can rent some tools, and get hold 
of an old chassis, I can build it right here.” 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Brown have traveled 
more than 900,000 miles in trailers since 1929. 
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Mrs. Brown returned to Chicago to obtain 
permission from her doctors to try the trailer 
experiment. Ten days later, her husband 
tacked a perforated tomato can over the ven- 
tilator hole in the roof of his new two-wheel 
trailer house, the first of its kind in the coun- 
try. He stepped down to inspect his work. The 
portable home was neat and serviceable, he 
thought, adequate even for the care of his 
invalid wife. 

On an old Chevrolet chassis he had built a 
six-by-twelve-foot room of composition board 
and painted it black and silver. He had fin- 
ished the interior in plywood. It contained a 
tiny galley, a combination dresser and dining 
table, and a set of pulley bunks which he had 
designed so they could be lowered to form a 
divan. He had installed flashlight bulbs for 
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This luxurious trailer, called the Terra Cruiser, was custom-built for a 
Near East potentate at a cost of $27,000. It is 38 feet long, 8 feet wide, 


illumination, and a battery radio. 
helped a blacksmith devise a towing hitch to 
pull the trailer smoothly. 

Mr. Brown was pleased with his construc- 
tion. The trailer house promised comfort for 
his wife. It had cost $297, 

+ Just then Mrs. Brown suffered a relapse and 
was ordered back to the hospital. Her doctors, 
who previously had said she might live six 
months, perhaps longer, if she could travel in 
the South, now advised against moving her. 

“All right,” Brown told them, after a talk 
with his wife, “we'll take the hospital bed 
along. She's been planning on this trip, and 
she’s got to have it. We're not giving up.” 

A few days later, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
started on their first trailer trip. With the ex- 
ception of the war years, when they were 
settled temporarily at Tampa, Florida, they 
have been traveling in trailers ever since. All to- 
gether they have gone more than 900,000 miles. 


The Zimmer Tandem has three rooms, with sleeping accommodations for four. Trailers in the $1600 
to $2300 class have basic comforts but lack some of the luxuries of those priced at $3000 and up. 
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He had 


Now in a modern twenty-seven-foot trailer, 
they are official representatives of an industry 
that has grown, since 1931, into a $100,000,- 
000 business producing 75,000 trailer units 
a year. The Browns’ job is to help trailer-park 
owners, who have invested $112,000,000 in the 
new industry, to improve facilities, and to es- 
tablish new parks for the rapidly increasing 
number of trailer buyers. 


The Open Road 


The first few hundred miles of the Browns’ 
first trailer trip did not seem too promising. 
Frequently they were forced to slow down to 
fifteen miles an hour on difficult mud and cor- 
duroy roads. They never could be certain that 
they would reach a public camping ground or 
parking place by nightfall. But within two 
weeks, despite the rough going, Florence 
Brown felt better. Soon she was able to ride 
regularly in the front seat of the car with her 
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and is carried on four 8-ply truck tires. Among its special features are 
an air-conditioning unit, television set, FM radio, electric fireplace. 


husband, and the hospital bed had been dis- 
carded for the pulley bunks. 

Later in 1929, the Browns set out on a jour- 
ney that, so far as records go, was the first 
transcontinental trip in an automobile trailer. 
They left Florida in November and arrived 
in Los Angeles shortly before Christmas. They 
swung north along the West Coast to British 
Columbia, and then east, in the spring of 
1930, to the coast of Maine. In October they 
were back in Florida, the first travelers to 
circle the country with a trailer coach. 

Looking back on that experience, neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Brown recalls any great hard- 
ships even though no special services existed 
for trailer tourists. ‘‘We have never had an 
accident in all our years of trailer living,” 
Brown says, “and only once did we need a tow. 
Of course we didn’t live in luxury, and I had 
to learn to make minor repairs on the car, but 
the thing I remember best about our pioneer 


The interior of this Zimmer Tandem is fin- 
ished in plywood. It is insulated, has oil heat. 





In addition to this 8-by-20-foot living room and dinette trimmed with 
chrome and walnut, the Terra Cruiser has a bedroom, kitchen and bath. 


days is the extreme friendliness of people in all 
parts of the country. 

“One of our early stops, for instance, was in 
a little town in West Virginia. We came in on 
a Saturday afternoon, and the streets were 
jammed with parked cars. We promptly 
attracted the attention of a police officer, who 
had the cars moved so we could proceed down 
the narrow one-way streets. Then he suggested 
a parking place on the edge of town. That 
night dozens of persons came to see our trailer, 
and everyone brought gifts of food, packing 
the galley to the roof. 

“Of course, we were pioneers, and our 
trailer was a novelty. But even today, we still 
find that sort of informal friendliness. That 
and the recovery of Mrs. Brown’s health have 
kept us on the road.” 

The Browns’ first trailer was completely self- 
sufficient, requiring neither power nor water 
connections, nor other special services which 


Fully equipped 6-by-8-foot kitchen of Shore- 
land Tandem adjoins 11-by-8-foot living room. 


make trailer travel more comfortable today. 

“We never worried about breakdowns, or 
getting stuck,’’ Brown explains. “ After all, we 
had with us everything we needed. We didn’t 
worry, and we didn’t hurry, and perhaps that’s 
why we never had an accident.” 


Twentieth-Century Gypsies 


“The worst trip I can remember was in 
the Hoh River region of Washington, when it 
took us eleven hours to make seventeen miles 
because a road-construction crew was clearing 
landslides ahead of us. We were’in low gear all 
the way. We have never hesitated to enter the 
mountains, but I wouldn’t recommend sharp 
curves and steep grades to trailer beginners. 
There are plenty of attractive areas where 
driving conditions are better.” 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Brown pioneered 
in transcontinental trailer travel, they do not 
claim to be the first to put their home on wheels, 
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The panels.at right of bar in living room can be lowered to form a dining 
table. The Terra Cruiser was built by William B. MacDonald, Chicago. 


for the idea is as old as Romany tribes. ‘No 
other claimant to the title in the modern sense, 
however, has been discovered. In the fall of 
1929, Edward A. Forbes, of Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin, constructed a “car house” and 
took it to Florida and Texas, but this was a 
room built over a standard automobile chassis, 
and possessed its own motive power. In 1916, 
A. P. Warner, Wisconsin:speedometer manu- 
facturer, and Ben Cadman, his plant: super- 
intendent, manufactured collapsible ‘tent trail- 
ers. Although. tent ‘trailers stopped traffic 
when they’ first appeared on Michigan Avenue 
in Chicago and caused near riots among sight- 
seers: when exhibited in a Chicago store, sales 
failed to match public curiosity. 

Warner then began building trailer trucks, 
and not until 1924 were tent trdilers again 
manufactured, this time by Roy Gilkie, of 
Terre Haute, ‘Indiana, who still pro- 
duces them. (Continued on Page 117) 


The Shoreland Tandem, manufactured by Streamlite Corporation, is representative of trailers sell - 
ing in the price category of $3000 to $3600, Its steel-and-plastic insulated body is 24 feet over all. 
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Youll always 7% 


remember 


the Caribbean v) 
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The welcoming fleet of tiny native boats elbow each other to get close to your 
ship. And the lithe, flashing bodies of diving boys plunge through deep blue 
water after your tumbling, twisting coins. 


Ashore, there's the violent beauty of exotic flowers . . . the towering splendor of 
sleeping volcanoes . . . the romantic and relaxing charm of the towns. Your carefree 
days in the Alcoa-served Caribbean live in your memory forever. 


You'll thrill, also, to the luxury and fun of shipboard life on one of these modern, 
air-conditioned ships—the Alcoa Cavalier, the Alcoa Clipper or the Alcoa Corsait. 
Spacious, all-outside staterooms with private baths, tiled swimming pool, a fine 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, 
NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 


) 


cuisine . . . these are only a few of the features that make your trip through this 
new-world Garden of Eden a never-to-be-forgotten joy. 


See our local travel agent for reservations—or Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or One Canal Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
Or write today for folder that tells you all about Alcoa’s service to the Caribbean. 


Frequent sailings to the Caribbe INi‘w.Orleans and New York 
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Children play on the lawns and surfaced walks of trailer parks. The best 
parks have strict health supervision and directed recreational programs. 


(Continued from Page 115) 


Tt was Arthur G. Sherman, a 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical 
products, who really launched 
today’s production-line trailer in- 
dustry, appropriately enough in 
Detroit. Sherman had not heard of 
the traveling Browns, but in 1930 he 
had a house trailer built for his own 
use. The next year he opened his 
first factory, The Covered Wagon 
Company. He built a twelve-foot 
model, with a center floor drop. It 
was sold for $295. Depression vic- 
tims, forced into unexpected retire- 
ment or seeking inexpensive vaca- 
tions, bought them eagerly. 

Sherman soon had a corps of 
salesmen throughout the Middle 
West. The demand for Covered 
Wagons quickly exceeded his pro- 
duction facilities, and several of his 
salesmen took advantage of the 
opportunity this presented. They 
went into the trailer-manufactur- 
ing business themselves, in spite of 
the fact that other industrial pro- 
duction was slackening. 


The Depression Boom 


One of the new trailer manufac- 
turers was Wilbur J. Schult, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, clothing merchant, 
who had gone broke in the depres- 
sion. He borrowed $350 and started 
his own back-yard plant. Shortly 
he was producing in greater quan- 
tity than The Covered Wagon Com- 
pany. 

Schult’s success touched off an 
Elkhart trailer boom that made the 
town the capital of a flourishing 
new industry. Truck drivers, cab- 
inétmakers, garage mechanics and 
others, who saw in the trailer a 
produ:t that would sell despite (or 
becaus» of) the depression, set up 
their own shops and sold custom- 


built trailers as fast as they could 
be made. By 1935, there were 
thirty-four builders in Elkhart 
alone, and plants had also been 
opened in Alma and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Chicago and Los Angeles. 

As times improved and trailer 
plants continued to expand, strong 
competition developed. Builders 
brought out bigger and more lux- 
urious models, engineers were called 
in to create new designs for greater 
road comfort, and the automobile 
industry's assembly-line methods 
were copied to speed production. 
Construction men, oilmen, car- 
nival folk and entertainers discov- 
ered in the trailer coach a solution 
to their housing problems. Trailer 
camps and parks began to appear, 
especially in Florida and California. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, cruising the 
country in a new trailer coach which 
Florence Brown had designed, be- 
gan the publication of a resort 
guide for trailerites. 

The outbreak of war, which at 
first threatened to close down the 
new industry, spurred mass pro- 
duction of trailers. The Govern- 
ment called upon trailer manufac- 
turers for special mobile units for 
the field and thousands of trailer 
coaches for defense-housing pur- 
poses. New Chicago companies, 
paced by the Indian Trailer Corpo- 
ration, owned by Harry L. Bartholo- 
mew, took extra factory space 
where they could find it, and 
quickly surpassed Elkhart in quan- 
tity of production. Another new- 
comer, Sam J. Molner, a former 
picture-frame manufacturer who 
built his first trailer in the back 
room of a Chicago store in 1938, 
created the country’s biggest trailer- 
coach production line in a new 12- 
acre plant. Molner’s Streamlite 
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“‘go places” painted by Ben Stahl (Mallory hat) ; 


marvelous new Rosenblum greatcoat 

fabric is Forstmann luxurious, supple camels hair 
tailoring is as fine as tailoring can be 

details concise and perfect as in 


everything “Rosenblum.” $100 at leading stores 
Rosenblum, Los Angeles 


tailored in California 
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Corporation will have produced 


$12,000,000 worth of motor-coach 


trailers this year. In Detroit, boat- 
builder Donald Zimmer has become 
one of the country’s leading trailer 
builders, and the Spartan Aviation 


‘Company in Oklahoma City has 
developed one of the largest trailer 


plants, During the past three years 


some fifty new factories have been - 


started in California alone. 

During the war manufacturers 
not only discovered new ways to 
provide extra space without increas- 
ing weight, and new production 
methods to meet military de- 
mands, but they also learned from 
the country’s permanent trailer 
population what accommodations 
the American family wants in travel 
homes. As a result, engineers, some 
of them trailer dwellers themselves, 
now fit into 200 or so square feet 
of living space the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of the modern 
American house. 


The World on Wheels 


The end of the war found 150 
trailer builders capable of produc- 
ing 75,000 trailer units a year. 
Almost 90 per cent of those sold in 
1946 went to buyers intending to 
use them as permanent homes, and 
a similarly high percentage will 
have gone to the same market this 
year. Leaders in the industry ex- 
pect to sell trailers as permanent 
houses for a long time, but with 
production continuing to rise and 
competition again growing keen, 
they have turned once more to the 
tourist for steady income. 

Consequently, the manufacturers 
and salesmen are now describing to 
the public the delights of distant 
places, the allure of out-of-doors, 
the attractions of the new trailer 





parks, and the “roadability” and 
luxury qualities of their craft. \ew 
models are bigger and roomier than 
the prewar styles, a development 
resulting from the demand for per- 
manent housing. They are also 
lighter, stronger and easier to 
maneuver. The California branch of 
the industry has designed a new, 
extremely compact sportsman’s 
model for hunters and fishermen, 
built to go anywhere a car can go. 

This concession to adventurous 
males is an afterthought. Most 
standard 1947 trailer designs seek 
space, comfort and convenience; 
the average trailerite is a family 
man, and the skeptical housewife 
demands home facilities in her 
movable living quarters. New fea- 
tures of postwar trailers, engineered 
to meet feminine approval, include 
ingenious chrome and plastic kitch- 
ens, air conditioning, electric re- 
frigeration, controlled heating and 
radios. Coaches containing all of 
these improvements sell in the 
$3500 class. Elaborate models, 
costing up to $27,000, provide tele- 
vision, electric dishwashers, shower 
baths and even trick bars. One 
1947 custom-built job, designed to 
demonstrate a trailer builder’s in- 
genuity, includes a stainless-steel 
and Plexiglas bathroom, complete 
with corner tub. 

The day when the typical trailer- 
ite was a rugged individualist, will- 
ing to endure inconvenience for the 
benefits of economy and independ- 
ence, apparently is past. Even. the 
lower-priced trailers, selling now 
for $1600 to $2200, provide oil heat, 
butane-gas stoves, built-in ice- 
boxes, electric lights, stainless-steel 
sink units, insulation and comfort- 
able sleeping accommodations. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
and March 3, 1933, of Ho.impay, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1947. 
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Before me, a No’ Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Ted 
Patrick, who, having been duly sworn accordin 
to law, and says that he is the Editor 
Howmay and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
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*The perfect gift for yourself — or anyone 
on your Christmas list. Your nearest Colum- 
bia dealer has Gift Certificates. 























Men's Sports Tourist. Three speed rear bub, coaster 
brake or free wheel rear bub with caliper-type brakes 
optional equipment. 





Compax Folding Bicycle. A Columbia exclusive, in 
lightweight or balloon-tired models. Quickly folded 
without tools for compact storage and easy portability. 





Boy’s Deluxe Motobike. A fully equipped speedlined 
bicycle — ome of a complete line of standard weight 
balloon-tired models. 





MAYBE YOU'VE BEEN intending to buy 
yourself a bicycle again . . . some day. 


But perhaps like all too many grown- 
ups, you have simply “‘put it off’ from 
day to day. If you have, you are denying 
yourself one of the greatest gifts you can 
make to yourself in sheer pleasure and in 
health—literally all outdoors! 


For today a very modest sum will buy 
you a Columbia-built lightweight bicycle 
— a superb machine unexcelled by any 
cycle on the road. These new streamlined 
Columbia Bicycles are from 15 to 20 pounds 
lighter than ordinary bicycles, yet none of 
the ruggedness or quality of Columbia- 
built machines have been sacrificed. By 
redesigning running gear, mudguards, using 
lighter frames and easier-running tires, 
they give you the smoothest, easiest- 








pedaling, most effortless ride you could 
ever imagine. 


Whether or not you can plan yourself 
an ideal cyclist’s vacation . . . or whether 
your cycling needs to be more casual, 
you owe it to yourself to consider these 
fine bicycles. Go to your nearest Columbia- 
built dealer today. Inspect the entire line 
of bicycles by Columbia for every member 
of your family. See the sleek lightweights 
— the rugged juvenile models — the 
handsome standard types. You will have 
one of the pleasantest surprises you've 
had since you were a youngster . . . and 
chances are you'll have a new bike, too! 


Write THE WESTFIELD MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 2 Cycle Street, 
Westfield, Mass., for the name of your 
nearest dealer and free catalog showing 17 
Columbia models. 


SINCE 1877 . : ; AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 
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only Jantzen has these wonderful 
new thoroughly expertized ski clothes. 
The lines though marvelous-looking are 
completely functional and right, as all 
skiers will recognize, the colors are 
perfect, the fabrics specially woven 
for Jantzen ski clothes. Jackets are in 
Jantzen firmly waren “Slope-Master” 
poplin, Zelan-treated...girl’s 15.50 
..-man’s 12.95. Ski pants have 
marveloUs special features to make 
them fit like a dream, come in Jantzen 


superb all-worsted snow twill 32.50. 


all Jantzen “Slope-Master” ski pants have 
the exclusive triple-anchored *Grip-Fit bottom 
(indicated by arrow) with self-fabric snowshield 


and heel-hold plus elastic stirrup to hold 


ly pants firmly in the boot, keep snow out. 
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JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS * PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


They lack chiefly the luxuries of the 
costlier models, the sleek interior 
finish and some of the space. Their 
basic engineering, however, is the 
same. 

There are numerous designs of 
trailers. Each of the 150 manufac- 
turers produces at least two general 
types: the bulky caravan model, 
which, despite its name, is best 
suited for permanent housing, and 
the so-called conventional style, 
streamlined for travel. There are 
two price categories for both types 
of trailers: one from $1600 to $2200; 
the other from $3000 to $3600. 

A typical trailer in the higher 
price level is about twenty-five feet 
long, eight feet wide, and weighs 
3000 to 3500 pounds. Most of this 
weight is carried on tandem wheels; 
about 11 per cent is distributed over 
the chassis of the tow car through a 
ball-and-socket hitch which permits 
easy control of the trailer on the 
road. An automatic jack for simpli- 
fying the coupling task is incorpo- 
rated into the hitch. 


Trailer Manners 


The trailer covering is usually 


" plastic, composition board or alumi- 
num, and the frame is of welded. 
steel. In the wheel unit are electric: 


brakes, operated from a button at 
the steering wheel of the tow car; 
these will stop not only the trailer 
but the tow car as well. In addition 
to driving lights, some trailers carry 
an electric device to signal to 
motorists behind when the road 
ahead is clear for passing. Wider 
adoption of this gadget undoubt- 
edly would please drivers who have 
been delayed on the highway by 
trailer pilots. Good trailer manners 
require that the tow car signal an 
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The extensive wartime use of stationary trailers as houses continues in 
many sections of the United States where housing shortages are still acute. 


“all clear” via the green running 
lights if a special signaling device 
is lacking, but few drivers practice 
this courtesy. 

There is a surprising amount of 
room within the 200 square feet of 
the average trailer’s floor space. The 
combined living room and dinette, 
eight feet by eleven feet in a 
twenty-five-foot model, usually con- 
tains a convertible davenport, full- 
length wardrobe, mirrored cabinets, 
built-in end table, radio nook, book 
and knickknack shelves and a 
drawer for silver. Carpeting, cur- 
tains, fluorescent lighting and over- 
head cabinets add extra comfort. 

On the basis of some fifteen years’ 
experience, and advice provided by 
Mrs. Brown, who has helped to de- 
sign several custom models, trailer 
builders give maximum attention 
to the galley, or kitchen. In the 
twenty-five-foot trailer this occu- 
pies about seven feet by eight feet 
of space. A butane-gas stove, stain- 
less steel sink and work-table unit, 
icebox or electric refrigerator 
and stowage facilities are standard 
equipment. Frequently the oil- 
burning heater, which circulates hot 
air through the trailer via electric 
blowers, is found in or near the 
galley. Galleys are usually finished 
in plastic or tile. 

The bedroom, at the stern in 
most models, is large enough for a 
double bed, stowage cabinets and 
a. small vanity. Several design- 
ers have included a washbowl, con- 
nected with the hot and cold water 
supply in the galley. Extra stowage 
cabinets are provided under the bed, 
and sliding doors, using a minimum 
of space, furnish privacy. The con- 
vertible davenport in the living 
room adds sleeping accommoda- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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MEXICO! 


tor WE AX 177 i, VI lA 47 pleas ure 


PY, Min thane MW) 


COST 


7 ing volcanoes and buried cities 
. . jade green lakes and health- 
giving Spas . .. exciting murals 
and golden cathedrals. . . futur- 
istic skyscrapers and modern 
hotels . . . a condensation of 
many varied attractions. 


First-class accommodations and 
travel expenses are moderate 
by current U.S. standards. The 
Detail from the Great majority of Mexico's tourists 

amids have always traveled on modest 
budgets, and most.of the new 
hotels have geared prices to 
suit them. You can, of course, 
travel simply or sumptuously. 





Besides... 


MEXICO is so near at hand! 
Wherever you live, you are within 
easy reach of excellent transport 
to this nearest good neighbor. Rail 
or road, plane or boat, will take 
you there. 


MEXICO’'S Climate is perfect! 
Since most of Mexico's Travel Belt 
lies on high plateau, the weather 
is eternally Spring. You can vaca- 
tion happily in May or Decem- 
ber, July or January. 


You don't need a passport. A 
tourist card, obtained from your 
nearest Mexican consul, is all you 
need to cross the border. 





Lovely Lake Patzcuaro Taxco Cathedral 





Write for new, descriptive folders 
about such regions as Oaxaca, 


Mesice Oy—a Guadalajara, and Guanajuato. 


metropolis 


. Mexican girl in native 
costume 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
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type of trailer. 

Optional equipment, at higher 
price, provides air conditioning, 
toilet facilities, an electric hot- 
water system and a shower stall. 

Lower-priced trailers have about 
sixteen square feet less space, fewer 
novelties and gadgets, and less 
costly woods, trim and furnishings. 
The galley, however, generally 
matches the style of the more ex- 
pensive models, because women in- 
sist on efficient kitchens. 

While trailers are uniform in their 
general proportions, builders strive 
to display ingenuity and efficiency 
in interior arrangement and design. 
Novel furniture units, for instance, 
may compete against unique struc- 
tural contrivances, and an air- 
conditioning system against an 
unusual heat-control and venti- 
lating device. ‘ 


Fit for a King 


The trailer buyer who can afford 
a custom-built model can have al- 
most anything he wants on wheels. 
One of the $27,000 trailer homes ex- 
hibited in the spring trailer shows 
was built for a Near East poten- 
tate. It is thirty-eight feet long 
and contains four rooms, including 
an eight-foot-by-twenty-foot living 
room, equipped with an electric 
fireplace, television and FM radio. 
The galley, in addition to standard 
equipment, has an electric dish- 
washer and garbage-disposal unit, 
an air-conditioning unit and a large 
electric refrigerator. The bathroom, 
of stainless steel and Plexiglas, 
offers a hot and cold shower, a 
washbowl and a toilet. 

Builder of this dream coach, and 
of standard and less grandiose 


custom models, is William B. Mac- 
Donald of Chicago, who once drove 
a bus. Later, as a bus-company 
manager, he was the first man to 
provide twenty-eight-hour through 
bus service between Chicago and 
New York. MacDonald became 
interested in trailers after he had 
transported hundreds of them from 
factories to dealers. He started his 
own plant in 1941. 

MacDonald is not alone as a 
builder of luxury-class trailers. Two 
years ago, Schult, the Elkhart pio- 
neer, built a special model for the 
crown prince of Iraq which rivals 
MacDonald’s desert trailer. The 
Chicago Streamlite Corporation last 
spring completed a $25,000 town- 
and-country style coach (referred to 
above) which was the first trailer to 
include a bathtub. 

Such novelties, however, will not 
often be seen on the road. Trailers 
over thirty-five feet in length are 
difficult to maneuver, and, in addi- 
tion to their high cost, are imprac- 
tical for the average family really 
interested in mobility. 

The average trailer, ranging up 
to twenty-seven feet, handles readily 
on the highway, even though the 
beginner is at first appalled by the 
ponderous bulk behind him. Vet- 
erans, like the Browns, advise wide 
turns at intersections, and plenty of 
speed in passing, for a car towing a 
trailer does not accelerate rapidly. 
Drivers should stay out of heavy 
traffic as much as possible until 
they have gained experience. It is 
not difficult to learn to use the 
rheostat-controlled électric brake, 
particularly since the car brakes are 
not required except on steep grades. 
Backing into a narrow parking lot 
has never ceased to be a problem 

(Continued on Page 124) 





At a park south of Palm Beach, Florida, a Michigan visitor mops the dust 
off his traveling home. The best trailer parks are in California and Florida. 
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erpetuate His or Her name. 
in solid 14 karat gold... with - 


offs : fe by BILLFOLD 


Solid gold is the perpetual metal. Engravings upon it have lasted through 


the ages, handed down from father to son and mother to daughter. : 
Thus, the perpetuation of your name inevitably accompanies the gift of Rolfs “Signature” $ / rb) 
Billfold. Its heavy panel of solid fourteen karat gold, bearing | 


Io Imported hand-grained Morocco (left) 


the signature of the recipient, will outlast the years, insuring instant identification bins Stet hes Sia conies Dak 


throughout the owner’s lifetime, and becoming a prized inheritance for future generations. a eis pe ni (right). for 
: ‘ im, “ » others to . 
ROLFS ...330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY © Division of Amity Leather Products Company 


A For Her: Rolfs ‘‘Directress” 
Billfold, Pochette Calf, Black, 
Brown, Red, $10*. 


B For, Him—For Her: Rolfs 
“Fitall" Travel Kit, in tan 


Glazed Cowhide, $10.75. 


C For Him: Rolfs Billfold, 
in Black Pin Seal, $10.00 


bana Ae ty : * All prices plus tax. 
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Dr. Pepper is a gay, sparkling “goodie;” a tradition, 
for festive times. Build up your reserve stock. Rely 
on this luscious, liquid lift for needed extra energy 
... for wholesome hospitality ... for grateful relief 

_ after any over-indulgence. Dr. Pepper! America’s 

good friend during work days, school days and espe- 

cially holidays. Drink-a-bite-to-eat at 10, 2 and 4 

o'clock or anytime you’re hungry, thirsty or tired. 








“DARTS FOR DOUGH" 
NEW TIME—Thursday night, ABC Network 
9.30 EST 8:30 CST 7:30 MST 6,30 PST 








(Continued from Page 122) 
but again experience usually wins 
out before the driver burns out a 
clutch. Some parks use tractors to 
rack up trailers for their guests. 
The best speed on the highway, 


‘ according to Mr. Brown, is about 


forty-five miles an hour. It is at 
this point that the trailer seems to 
break through various friction fac- 
tors, and at higher speeds resistance 
builds up again. Gas mileage is 
reduced about 20 per cent. Since the 
electric brakes, running lights and 
emergency lights operate from the 
car battery, the battery must al- 
ways be kept in good condition. 

New trailer travelers often over- 
load their craft by carrying toomany 
possessions. ‘‘The trailer is not a 
moving van,” advises Mr. Brown. 
“Trailer travel is generally infor- 
mal. Slacks and nice, house dresses 
are best for women. You should, of 
course, consider changing climate 
conditions when planning your 
wardrobe. Many parks have laun- 
dries, and you won't need too many 
changes. One party dress ought to 
be enough, and you can leave your 
tux at home.” 

“But don’t forget the party 
dress,” Mrs. Brown urges. ‘ Many 
of the parks have teas, bridge 


parties and dances. Buy only your 
staple groceries and food for a few 
days when you start. It’s a good 
idea to prepare one or two cooked 
dishes in advance, so that you can 
accustom yourself gradually to 
trailer cooking. Take along some 
good dishes and good silver. It will 
help to make your trailer more 
homelike.” 

Late in 1946, the Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers’ Association, enroll- 
ing most of the leading builders, 
launched a campaign to expand and 
improve the nation’s tourist parks. 
Edward L. Wilson, managing direc- 
tor of the Association, turned to the 
Browns as the best-qualified ex- 
perts, and Mr. Brown was placed in 
charge of the park program. He and 
his wife evaluate parks for a direc- 
tory published by the Association, 
which has set up park standards. 
They also consult with park owners 
when improvements are planned 
and assist in selecting sites and pre- 
paring blueprints for new parks. 

The best parks are heavily con- 
centrated in California, which has 
290, and Florida, which has 136. 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, cen- 
ter of trailer manufacturing, have 
only 122 parks all together. Colo- 
rado, Arizona and Oregon average 
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twenty each. New York State has 
twenty-four, and Maine only three. 
The Browns have found at least one 
good trailer resort within a day’s 
driving distance in every part of 
the country. The problem of find- 
ing them is solved by the Trailer 
Coach Manufacturers’ Association 
guide, which may be obtained from 
trailer dealers or the Association’s 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Some of the parks, like those in 
the vicinity of Miami, Tampa, Los 
Angeles and Palm Springs, are 
similar to first-rate resort hotels. 
Landscaped parking areas, concrete 
patios for each trailer stand, sur- 
faced walks and roads, swimming 
pools, up-to-date sanitary facilities, 
shower baths, commissaries, game 
rooms, directed recreational pro- 
grams—including free dances and 
motion pictures—plus strict health 
supervision are characteristic of the 
best trailer parks. 

One of the most elaborate trailer 
resorts in the country is Ramon 
Park at Palm Springs, California, 
with 185 lots rented at rates from 
$5 to $10 weekly, $1 to $2.50 a day. 
Largest of the trailer parks, and 
rated one of the best, is that oper- 
ated at Bradenton, Florida, by the 
local Kiwanis Club. It has 1025 
trailer spaces, all with water and 
electrical connections, seventy-two 


showers and 100 toilets for com- 
munity use. The rates are 50 cents a 
day, $2 a week, and, like most parks 
classified as A-1 in the Trailer Asso- 
ciation guidebook, it usually has a 
waiting list. Carefully managed, 
offering parties, dances, free movies 
and Sunday church services, the 
Bradenton park has earned an an- 
nual profit of $10,000, which the 
Kiwanis Club contributes to a fund 
for underprivileged children. 

The trailer builders hope to en- 
courage other communities, as well 
as private operators, to establish 
parks of this kind. The Northern 
states have far too few good parks, 
and some that, because of their un- 
sanitary community services, should 
not be permitted to operate at all. 
Last winter the Florida and Cali- 
fornia parks were badly over- 
crowded, and a heavy summer 
traffic puts a strain on the good 
Northern resorts. New sites are 
now being developed. 

Most valid criticisms of the 
trailer, Brown thinks, can be met 
by improving and expanding the 
park facilities. He and his wife hope 
to devote the rest of their lives to 
such a program. 

“Trailer living has been good for 
us,” he declares. ‘‘ The first 900,000 
miles have been fun, and the best is 
yet to come.” THE END 



































Alice Faye and Phil Harris, stars of NBC's Sunday night 
Fitch Bandwagon, (7:30 P. M., E.S$.T.) and daughter 
Phyllis are photographed by ‘Baby Alice’’ in the patio of 
their Encino home with a Whittaker 

Micro 16 Camera. 








Christmas Shopping made simple 
by Alice Faye 


Every woman with children knows 
what a chore Christmas shopping is. 
The children and family come first, 
which leaves little time to think,let 
alone shop, for friends and relatives. 

The other day when we were pos- 
ing this picture for our family Christ- 
mas card, I got an inspiration which 
I'm passing along to you. . 

Baby Alice was so amused by Phil’s 
Santa Claus outfit that she wanted to 
make a snapshot of her Santa Claus 
Daddy with our Micro 16. Then it 
came to me howsimpleand gracious 
it would be to give a‘number of our 
closest friends one of these amazing 
little cameras for Christmas. 

I pass this shopping tip to you 
with the thought it may help solve 
your Christmas gift problems too. 


This Picture of Phil; Alice and Phyllis is 
actual size of the Whittaker Micro 16 color 
prints, only 40c each, 3 for $1.00. 


YOU TOO can have and give... 


a Merty Christmas and Many Happy Pictures 


WITH THIS NEW, TINY PRECISION-BUILT CAMERA 


IT’S THE PRESENT OF 1947! The Whittaker 
Micro 16 is Everybody’s Camera. Even if you 
have never taken a picture in your life, you 


can get big-camera results with this tiny pre- 


cision-built camera. It’s so easy to use even 
a 5 year old child like “Baby” Alice Harris 
can operate it. 


YOU SEE YouR PicTuRE as it actually is in the 


“true-view” finder. Simply press the “sure- 


shot” button and the tiny “eagle-eye” lens 
does the rest. No focusing or fussing. Fixed 
focus eliminates measuring distances. 


Actually smaller than a pack of cigarettes! 





NAME__ 





The Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd., Dept. H-7 
915 N. Citrus Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Please send me namé of dealer nearest me, and folder completely describing 
Whittaker Micro-16, and beautiful free black and white sample print of pic- 
ture taken with this revolutionary camera. 


CARRY IT WITH YOU EVERYWHERE...in your 
pocket or purse. The Whittaker Micro 16 is 
actually smaller than a package of cigarettes. 
So handy you'll never want to be without it. 
MAKE NATURAL COLOR sNaPsHoTS having 
the same fidelity as black and white with the 
Whittaker Micro 16. It’s precision-built for 
perfect picture taking. 

SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S Now, or mail the 
coupon for /ree descriptive folder and an ac- 
tual Micro 16 black and white print (size 2)2” 
x 34”), the same you take with this camera. 


, ® POSITIVE ROTARY SHUTTER CONTROL 

© THREE-WAY APERTURE ADJUSTMENT 

@ COLOR CORRECTED ACHROMATIC LENS 
©@ TRUE-VIEW FINDER 

@ LUSTRE CHROME CASE FAIR-TRADED AT 


$2950 


cro /6 


MADE BY MAKERS OF PRECISION AIRPLANE VALVES AND CAMERAS 





PRECISION BUILT 


My name and address are: 





FOLDER & ACTUAL | srrexz 
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MICRO 16 PRINT |! cry 
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Overnight $45 
Seamless, airtight case of Celanese* 
Laminate in immaculate ivory-white— 
lightweight, durable, and magically 
easy to keep clean. Removable Cela- 
in five matched sizes . . . On display 
in department stores and specialty 
shops. Ray M. Whyte Co., Detroit. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











JORWOO 


EXPOSURE METER 


For any camera user—novice or expert—you can find no more appre- 
ciated gift than a Norwood Director Exposure Meter with the revolu- 
tionary Photosphere* that assures cortect exposure every time. Most 
modern in principle—simplest to use. Preferred by Hollywood's fore- . 
most cameramen. The perfect companion for any camera—either movie 
or still—a must for color, ideal for black and white photography. 


See your photographic dealer today. $9995 (plus Federal tax) 














\ Ee A PRODUCT OF THE AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY 
= 





Director 


*Reg. U. S*Pat. Off. 
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acquaintance were greeted with the 


welcome commonly accorded a ty- 


phus carrier. At length, by assidu- 
ously cultivating the Chinese night 
clerk and consenting to smuggle him 
into the States so that he could 
marry Barbara Stanwyck, I cadged 
an invitation to accompany him to 
his swimming club. We bathed in a 
tepid, oily swell dotted with fruit 
rinds and then adjourned to the 
clubhouse, where we sat in ex- 
quisite discomfort on broken rattan 
chairs, sipping orange crush and 
masochistically allowing chickens to 
peck at our bare tootsies. My com- 
panion’s conversation, though volu- 
ble, was somewhat ambiguous; I 
listened brightly for a full hour to a 
panegyric on Dale Carnegie under 
the impression that he referred to 
the late-lamented Scotch philan- 
thropist. The afternoon, neverthe- 
less, was not wholly unproductive. 
Within forty-eight hours, I devel- 
oped a dramatic fungus growth in 
the left ear indistinguishable from 
the mushroom the botanists call 
the “destroying angel,” and ascribed 
by the doctor to bathing in con- 
taminated water. 

Thanks to sulfanilamide, I was 
at least spared the final indignity 
of hobbling into old age brandishing 
an ear trumpet, but when kind 
hands assisted me up the Jacob’s 
ladder of the Monroe I was Lazarus 
risen from the dead. 

Over the first decent coffee I had 
drunk in months, I poured out my 
doleful tale to Hirschfeld, but his 
Malemute code contained no such 
word as compassion. Immediately 
upon my departure, he had fallen in 








with the raffish element in Singa- 


pore and thereafter had lived like a 
debutante, guzzling Bollinger '23 
and fresh Beluga caviar and roister- 
ing till the cows came home; in- 
deed, on one occasion the cows were 
home three hours, milked, scrubbed 
and chewing their cuds in their 
stalls, and Hirschfeld was still roist- 
ering. 

If I had any consolation, it was 
in the thought that Penang was 
now merely a memory. The moment 
I evolved that profound bit of phi- 
losophy, Fate drew back and gave 
me another boot in the derriére. For 
five livelong days the Monroe lay 
alongside the wharf in the un- - 
speakable heat while a gang of 
rachitic coolies listlessly transferred 
seventeen hundred tons of tin and 
rubber into her hold. 


Perelman Delivered 


As if our cup were not already full 
to overflowing, a fresh tribulation 
arose; swarms of tiny man-eating 
flies from the freighter next to us in- 
vaded our cabins, brocading our 
milk-white skins with revolting scar- 
let weals. When the shore line of 
Penang finally receded into the haze, 
I knelt down on the deck and sponta- 
neously yielded up thanks for my 
deliverance. I arose with twin 
splotches of tar disfiguring my only 
pair of slacks, but I was in no mood 
to split hairs. 

We made the run across the 
Indian Ocean to Ceylon in four 
days; it was the season of the south- 
west monsoon, marked by leaden, 
overcast skies and frequent squalls. 
Most of the ship’s ninety-odd pas- 
sengers were branch managers and 
representatives of American firms 


(Continued on Page 128) 


He conned us into angeling a fight between a mongoose and a cobra. 
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*“Gee, Daddy, they had a private car 


just for us ladies”’’ 


That’s right, young lady. There is a combination Touralux-coach with 
8 berth sections and 24 reserved coach seats exclusively for women and 
children on The Milwaukee Road’s Otymp1an Hiawartua. 


The tastefully decorated Touralux sleeping cars have individually 
lighted and air conditioned berths. Yet berth cost and fare on a round trip 
between Chicago and Seattle is about $37 less than in standard sleepers. 


You can ride in comfortable, reclining chair coaches like the one pic- 
tured below, at left, for less than 2c a mile . . . round trip between Chi- 
cago and Seattle only $76.20 plus tax. 


While the OLymp1an Hiawatna offers these unique advantages for the 

| thrifty, it also provides de luxe Pullman accommodations. No matter 

Ly full 2 | il Pe : what your choice, you enjoy fine food, friendly service and a fast schedule 

lation Vai a ‘ — of 45 hours between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 
ie ~~ Tel ; over a gloriously scenic route. 

g our \Y Ea 4 Railroad tickets are the ideal Christmas gift. Prepaid 

pacar- - r . tickets may be arranged through your local railroad 

- * a He t: f 4 4 agent, or write: F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Man- 


ponta- ‘ee ri Ps ager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Daily service between 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad 


Left—Reclining chairs padded 
with foam rubber, footrests, fluores- 
cent lighting, big luggage racks and 
spacious lounge rooms are features 
of the big, orange colored coaches 
on the Otympran Hiawarua. 


Right—This view of the women’s 
Touralux car shows the exception- 
ally comfortable daytime seats. 
Lower berths are higher, wider and 
longer than before and there is a 


charming lounge. 
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relax in 


Doks set a new standard of cut and 


comfort. They're self-supporting, 


shirt-controlling, and leave the body 


perfectly free. In fine English Worsteds. 


Manufactured by S. Simpson ltd., 


London, England. 


the patented 
English slacks 


About $29.50 

¥ For nearest store write Dept. H 
Simpson imports, Inc. 

PE. 38th: St., New York 16, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 


nawgh)9 


an anau 


224 MARKET ST. 


Ladies’ alligator-grained 
top grain cowhide 


AT SELECT LUGGAGE AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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bound home on leave or en route to 


other stations. They were a glum, 
abstracted lot who laughed little 
and spent the day discussing freight 
rates and tariffs. The only thing 
distinguishing us from the Sedalia 
Chamber of Commerce was the 
small contingent of Spaniards, Ital- 
ians and specious Central Europeans 
with cropped bullet heads and saber 
cuts on their cheeks. The latter fer- 
vidly assured you that they were 
Swiss, but they showed a suspicious 
tendency to prick up their ears and 
whinny whenever a Strauss waltz 
was played. Far and away the most 
spectacular character on the ship, 
and a little whiff of gelignite that at 
times bade fair to explode the whole 
male passenger complement, was 
Mrs. Seidel. 

Mr. Seidel, a tall, mealy German 
said to have been a very eminent 
Nazi in the employ of I. G. Farben- 
industrie in Shanghai, was espoused 
to a lady who, to put it mildly, had 
been richly endowed. Every time 
she strode on deck in the pitifully 
brief costume she affected, eyes 
popped like champagne corks and 
strong men sobbed aloud. It did 
not seem possible that mere wisps 
of silk could confine such volup- 
tuous charms; in fact, there were 
those who lived in the hope that a 
truant gust of wind might create 
a sensational diversion. On one 
occasion, I lashed myself to the 
brink of nervous collapse reading 
the same sentence over and over in 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
desperately trying <o ignore Mrs. 
Seidel as she stood silhouetted 
against the sun in a diaphanous 
sports dress. I thought it rather 
poor sportsmanship of Hirschfeld, 
incidentally, to show her a sketch 
of his representing me as a wolf bay- 
ing against the moon, when he him- 
self was so patently on the prowl. 


Boat-Drill Escapade 


Seidel, needless to say, was fully 
aware of the electricity his - wife 
generated and took care to guard 
her like the Jonker diamond. Then, 
by a stroke of luck,. he was suddenly 
taken seasick, and it was every man 
for himself. I saw my chance during 
the boat drill when I encountered the 
lovely creature hopelessly ensnared 
in her life jacket, fluttering like a 
wounded bird. I quickly drew her 
into a dark companionway and 
managed to squeeze her into the 
life belt properly, though it natu- 
rally required a certain amount. of 
fussing with the straps. Just as she 
was giggling, ‘““ What are you doing, 
you foolish boy?’’ Hirschfeld slith- 
ered around the corner in his typ- 
ically sneaky fashion. 
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in Florida 


Just minutes from all South 
Florida’s famous fun spots, a 
haven for conservative, con- 
genial people who appreciate 
beautiful surroundings and 
superb service. 


Dress in your room for the 
beach. Golf, tennis, deep-sea 
fishing, shuffleboard, dance 
orchestra, cocktail lounge, 
bridge, bingo, and a complete 
social program for your 
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season December 1. 
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“WARM UP” before you 
play GOLF with the 
amazing new 


Frac Tee 


GOLF PRACTICE TEE & BALL 
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QUALITY made practice de- 
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‘with genuine hard rubber 
ball, flexible steel cable and 
heavy steel cadmium plated 
shaft... that will strengthen 
wrists, groove the swing 
and Improve stance, grip 
and follow through. Many 
common faults are made 
readily apparent and can 
be CORRECTED by using 
PRAC-TEE. it enables the 
golfer to keep his head 
down as there Is no need 
to look up. 
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“Hey, that’s no way to put on a 
life jacket,” he snapped, shoulder- 
ing me aside. “The tapes go over 
the front, like this.” I let him 
demonstrate his method for what it 
was worth (and it was worth plenty, 


| judging from the half nelson he took 


on Mrs. Seidel). 

We had almost reached the tick- 
ling stage when @ glanced up acci- 
dentally and beheld Mr. Seidel, 
arms akimbo, glowering down at us. 

“What is the meaning of this— 
this Schweinerei?”’ he grunted. His 
wife blubbered out a breathless ac- 
count of how helpful the American 
cavaliers had been, but he cut it 
short midway and marched her off. 
It was just as well, for the man was 
plainly a dangerous lunatic of 
some sort and might easily have 
misconstrued our kindness to his 
wife. 

Traveling about the world in 
these disturbed times, one caminot 
be too careful to avoid situations 
like the foregoing, where perfectly 
laudable motives may lead to th 
gravest consequences. 


Babes’ Gallery-~ 


As the days wore on, one other 
personality on board came into bold 
relief, that of Gaston Lenoir, a 
petty officer. Monsieur Lenoir 
was a grizzled, dapper individual of 
indeterminate age who confided to 
the unwary that he had circumnavi- 
gated the earth thirty-seven times, 
exclusive of having made miyriad 
side trips into outlying parishes like 
the Gran Chaco, Nyasaland, the 
Gobi Desert, Baffin Bay and Easter 


Island. The results of all this gypsy- 


ing, he added, were codified in 
nineteen massive scrapbooks he 
planned to bequeath to the Smith- 
sonian, and if the two I examined 
were any criterion, the collection 
may one day emerge as the largest 
gallery of pin-up girls in the world. 
Outside of a few faded post cards of 
the Canal Zone and Starlight Park, 


the albums contained nothing but 


thousands of snapshots of simpering 
young ladies in various stages of 
dishabille—all taken at his beach 


house in Venice, California, he sol- |. 


emnly assured me, in a spirit of the 
strictest scientific inquiry. It was 
obvious to anyone that Lenoir’s 
hobby had cost him an- immense 
outlay of energy and money, and he 
made no secret of the fact that his 
lifework was far from complete. 
“These are just American types,” 
he explained offhandedly. ‘Before 
I’m finished, the record will em- 
brace babes from every race on 
earth.” The precise anthropological 
value of Lenoir’s library of cheese- 
cake was, I must admit, a trifle 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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Bers A VIBRANT, deep-throated note signalling the approach of a 
Streamliner and a streak of bright yellow flashes by. Its passengers 
are scarcely conscious of movement except for the swiftly passing 
panorama. They relax in air conditioned comfort... move about as 
they please ... enjoy the congenial atmosphere of club and lounge 
cars. The journey's end finds them feeling completely rested. 


DAILY Streamliner “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
operating between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

DAILY Streamliner ‘CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 

DAILY Streamliner “CITY OF PORTLAND” 
between Chicago and Portland. 

DAILY Streamliner ‘CITY OF DENVER” 

ss between Chicago and Denver. 

DAILY Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 

between St. Lovis and the West Coast. 


zk KK RK 


For real pleasure, discriminating travelers ride the smartly appointed, 
smooth-sailing Streamliners. Spacious accommodations for both sleep- 
ing car and coach passengers. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
dubious, but even if posterity denies 
him a place in the pantheon of 
science, his name will rank for 
single-mindedness of purpose with 
that of Casanova. 

A general strike was in process at 
the city of Colombo when we 
reached it, and our anticipated two- 
day stay there was shortened to a 
matter of twelve hours. It was a 
keen disappointment, alleviated in 
part by a pleasant and quite un- 
expected compliment I received 
from the passport-control officer. 
Following the usual inspection of 
visas and landing permits, he came 
up to me rather hesitantly. 

“Do you mind if I tell you some- 
thing?” he asked with a shy smile. 
“T’ve been stamping passports for 
years, but I'd just like to say that 
yours is one of the prettiest I’ve 
ever seen. It’s done with real 
taste—not like some I could men- 
tion. May I ask who did it?” I 
revealed that I had most of my 
things done by a little old man in a 
side street who could copy any- 
thing and whose prices, conse- 
quently, were cheaper because he 
was out of the high-rent district. 
“T knew it!” he said triumphantly. 
“That chap’s an artist—he’s going 
places.” I told him about several 
places the old man had already been, 
and we parted with a warm ex- 
change of handclasps, one of which 
I shall bring back to my wife as 
a gift. 

There is a widespread popular 
belief, no doubt fostered by obsolete 
geography books, that Ceylon’s 
fame derives from her production 
of much of the world’s tea crop. 
The notion is completely erroneous. 
The principal industry of the island 
is the manufacture of souvenir 
ebony elephants, cunningly con- 
structed in such a way that the 
tusks and ears break off the moment 
one’s ship is out of sight of land. 
This leaves the tourist with a mis- 
shapen chunk of wood that can be 
used effectively as either paper- 
weight or missile, depending on his 
ability to adjust himself to local con- 
ditions. 

Luckily, Hirschfeld and I had 
been warned that unscrupulous 
curio dealers might try to palm 
off indestructible. elephants on us 
and were very much on our guard. 
After trudging ceaselessly from 
shop to shop and deliberating over 
thousands of carvings, we managed 
to stumble on a truly gruesome pair 
which fulfilled every qualification 
and fell apart before we even 
reached the gangplank. We also 
acquired an impressive harvest of 
tortoise-shell combs, brass slop jars 
suitable for transplanting ferns, 


bamboo fans imported from South 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, and a 
pair of ingenious fly whisks made of 
aigrettes and carabao horn. Ap- 
parently someone from the ship 
must have pointed us out as tourists 
(certainly nobody could have de- 
duced it from seeing us stroll up the 
street toting our gimcracks), for a 
citizen with a knapsack and flute 
materialized shortly and conned us 
into angeling a fight between a mon- 
goose and a cobra. For sheer, unal- 
loyed excitement, the spectacle was 
easily as thrilling as any ballet 
Martha Graham ever devised; the 
varmints, so heavily doped that you 
could smell the opium a block away, 
persistently got into a clinch worthy 
of Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant 
and slobbered each other with 
kisses. The serpent finally vanished 
down a sewer, and disgorging a siz- 
able slug of valuta to cover the loss, 
we slunk off to the vessel, bitterly 
denouncing ourselves for our im- 
becility. 
Yankee Doodle Perelman 


Two days later, the Monroe 
slowly edged her way into the 
Alexandra Dock at Bombay and we 
stood on the threshold of India at 
last, saltgaked and battered by 
tempests but dauntless, our pillow- 
cases bursting with soiled laundry, 
our pocketbooks tenanted only by 
bats, but hungry withal for the 
enchantments that lay ahead. To 
the politicians and religious leaders, 
the industrialists, lawyers, doctors 
and members of the press who 
crowded about us piteously plead- 
ing for the one word that might 
resolve the difficulties besetting 
their land, our answer was always 
the same: 

“Not yet, fellows—see us at the 
end of the week.” We might have 
put them off with some all-too- 
facile phrase, but custodians of the 
American Way that we were, true 
uptown Yankee Doodle boys, we 
knew the obligation that lay 
heavily on us: to walk softly and 
carry a big suitcase. It was a pretty 
important assignment a couple of 
middle-aged kids had chosen, to 
straighten out India’s four hundred 
teeming millions by the time the 
President Polk came through a fort- 
night later, but we had two things 
on our side—plain old-fashioned 
gumption and lots of American 
know-how. We didn’t know where 
we were going or how we'd get 
there, but we knew one thing— 
when we got there, we’d be there. 
And that’s something, even if it’s 
nothing. 

This is the seventh of a series of ar- 
ticles. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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Returning Americans Praise France’s 


Come-back, Report: “As Gay and Beautiful as ever; 
We had a wonderful time!” 


Homecoming vacationists 
who had known France 
“before” have returned to 
report. The things they sa 
will interest many travel- 
lovers awaiting their. verdict: 


“It’s wonderful to see the 
come-back France has made,” 
Mrs. Edward Ortion of Santa 

Barbara told us. ‘Hotels are 
comfortable, service as 
. always, excellent...” 





“Transportation is good,” 
reports Mrs. Lewis K. Neff 
of New York.. “Theatres, 
museums, cathedrals, 

are as beautiful and 
inspiring as ever.” 


World cross-roads. 
You haven't lived till you've seen Paris! 


“I was thrilled just to be 
in France again!”’ says 
Hildegarde Fillmore, 
well-known editor and 
authority on style and 
beauty. ‘“Travel in France 
is an experience to 

be rediscovered!” 











Others are equally as 
enthusiastic about their 
reception, Resorts are gay, 
casinos amuse. The 
railroads march again. 


The magic of Carcassonne! Great walled city of medieval splendor, excitingly beautiful and romantic. 


France, the greatest tourist 
mecca before the war, again 
welcomes Americans, offering 
them vacation completeness 
unknown elsewhere 

in the world. 


Your money still buys more— 
more in beauty, in culture, 
in charm—more in 
service and hospitality. 





Write our nearest office for attractive new booklet B. 


A‘ service agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation. 


Fath Yuttional, Foust Uffuce 


New York: 610 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago: 307 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco; 411 Kohl Bidg. 





Plan now your vacation next year in France, 
Your friendly travel agent can be most helpful. 
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Give him a Coleman 
instant-lighting Pocket 
Stove... an exciting 
new gift for quick heat 
and easy cooking wher- 
ever he may be. No big- 
er than a quart-sized 
ruit jar, this handy 
pocket-sized stove is easily carried 
in hunting coat, picnic basket or 
car. It weighs only 3 pounds; 84g 
inches high. Made famous in war- 
time services, it’s now a favorite 
with fishermen, hunters every- 
where! See it at your dealer's. 


$995 Complete with two-piece 
container ... U.S.A. only 





Give a FLOODLIGHT LANTERN 
It’s a Man’s Gift, Too! 


Another favorite for nighttime outings, 
hunting and fishing trips is the Colemaa 
Floodlight Lantern. Lights 
instantly; floodlights 100-ft. 
area bright as day. Wind- 
proof and rainproof. It’s safe 
---can’t spill fuel, even if tip- 
ped over. Ask to see Cole- 
man Stoves and Lanterns at 
sporting goods, Hardware 
or department stores. 

Write for full-color illustrated 
booklet of other Coleman Ap- 
pliances that make excellent 
gifts for men. 


THE COLEMAN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 214Y, Wichita 1, Kansas 











Yes, make a man 


ha py... on Christmas 
Day and every day he’s 
out-of-doors hunting or 
fishing, or on vacation 
and weekend trips. 





(Hot Food and Coffee 
QUICK— CLEAN EASY! 
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- LIGHT ON 
SEA SERPENTS 


(Continued from Page 78) 


their heavy bodies off the ground 
and propel them. 

Their bones are heavy and ex- 
tremely dense in structure, which 
serves as ballast, enabling them to 
remain under water with ease; sea- 
cow bone is almost ivory in texture 
and weight. To aid them further in 
remaining submerged, which they 
can do up to six minutes at a time, 
their larger arteries form a peculiar 
netlike expansion, permitting them 
to absorb oxygen and store it for 
use in their blood as needed. 

During its lifetime the sea cow 
grows a series of eleven teeth on 
either side of its jaws, and these are 
replaced from behind as in ele- 
phants, and not from below and 
above as in most mammals. Fur- 
thermore, their teeth are all molars; 
in front they are toothless, which 
doesn’t add to their beauty. 


Manatee Manners 


The tail of the manatee is an im- 
mense flat round affair as much as 
several feet in diameter, and very 
slightly pointed at the end. It is 
used for vigorous swimming, for 
raising and lowering the animal, 
and for keeping it in its favorite 
crazy position, a sort of downward 
half-bend just below the surface of 
the water, head lowered, tail even 
lower. It rests stolidly in this posi- 
tion, except that every few min- 
utes it rouses itself to raise its ugly 
snout to take some air. 

The manatee has another use for 
its tail, totally extraneous as far as 
I am concerned. When in an an- 
noyed mood, fortunately not an 
emotion of which this lower form of 
life is frequently capable, it lifts 
that tail out of water and slaps it 
down with the effect of a plank hit- 
ting the surface. If near by, you 
think you have been shot at with a 
cannon at close quarters. 

In appearance there is little dif- 
ference between the male and the 
female manatee, except that the 
female has a teat located almost 
under each front flipper. It is a 
herbivorous animal, and, like a cow, 
it has two stomachs. As for a face, 
if what it has for a face can be so 
designated, its huge clefted snout, 
each side working independently of 
the other, its thick blubber lips, gap- 
ing mouth, valvelike nostrils, small 
pig eyes witha cold steel-blue iris, a 
couple of holes that are supposed to 
be ears, and stiff bristles covering 
all, make an unattractive picture. 

As far as I am concerned it takes 
only one of these creatures, not a 
number of them strung out, to make 
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The Perfect 
Christmas Gift / 


Brand new Army flyers’ boots — just 
released as war surplus! Wonderful 
for sports, hunting, ice fishing, out- 
door work, riding, flying, school and 
stadium wear, “heavy” weather. Now 
offered at a fraction of their original 
cost! 


THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 


Just right for the outdoor man or boy. 
(Women love their luxurious warmth, 
too!) You can wear them with or with- 
out shoes, in every kind of winter weather. 

They're handsome . . . practical . . . 

economical! 

@ WARM — completely sheep-lined 
(just like a mitten). 

@ RUGGED — heavy waterproof rub- 
ber bottoms; tough, non-slip soles; 
sturdy spring-lock zipper with raw- 
hide pull. 

@ HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy 
leather uppers (brown). Full 101.” 
height. 

@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable 
straps for real snug fit. 


Order by mail today — in time for Christ- 
mas! Send check or money order (add 
50c to cover postage and handling), or 
order C.0O.D. Mention your shoe size. 
Immediate delivery. Satisfaction is guar- 


anteed, of course. 
ONLY $995 


(Plus 50¢ for 
postage and handling) 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept. M-15 

813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 

or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me 
Boots. My shoe size is 
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a sea serpent. The early sailors must 
have been myopic, or awfully far- 
_| gone in their wish for anything that 
reminded them of a woman, to mis- 
take a sea cow for a mermaid. As 
for Ulysses, if the thin, whistling 
noise a sea cow makes when it 
breathes was to him a siren song 
he couldn’t resist unless tied down, 
then he wasn’t the man and ro- 
mantic warrior I’ve always pic- 
tured him. 

By now you may have gathered 
that I think the sea cowis the durnd- 
est looking thing in all creation. If 
you could gaze with me through my 
glass-bottom water bucket and have 
Mr. Alfar suddenly stare up at you 
with his cunning leer, his porcine 
obstinacy, and his elephantine 
roguery, you would agree with me. 


Columbus’s Mermaids 


y see the picture 
hefore you take if 
pep 




































































The manatee was once used as 
food, which is why they have been 
mostly killed off. Being protected 
in Florida now, they are increasing. 
Buccaneers of the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main prized sea 
cows as a source of meat, oil and 
leather. Back around 1860, mana- 
tee oil was believed to be a valuable 
remedy for consumption, and was 
sold for as much as twenty dollars 
an ounce. The price sank to three 
dollars per gallon when the mistake 
was discovered. Later, the mana- 
tee’s ear bones were ground to a 
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From Ashtabula to Zanzibar...or right in your 

own back yard... have fun the Full-Vue way. 
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shots. Gives you a preview of every picture 
before you take it. Designed for easy, instant 








é use, no adjustment, no focusing. Just frame 
the picture in the big ground glass view finder 
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and click the shutter. 12 full size contact 
prints 254 x 2% with every roll of No. 120 film. 
















~» The SPARTUS 35mm 

Synchronized for Flash 
Built-in Filter 

For cartridge loading 35mm film 

in color or black-and-white. 

only $14.95 tax paid 
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WPA, eS meal 


+ > | powder supposedly good for treat- 
T gpl” « ing calcium deposits. That ended 
4 g » | its utilitarian uses. Few manatees 
th, { @ | have ever been kept in aquariums, 
th. ERA 7, and then not for long, as confine- 
ri ' | ment in tanks is not good for them. 
Columbus, by the way, was al- 
od most as disgusted with them as I 
b- am. He recorded some of the first 
255 literature about them and ad- 
2 mitted that he expected them to be 
vy mermaids, but that upon close ob- 
a" servation he was sorely disap- 
sle pointed. I will now offer testimony 
on the quality of my prejudice. 
ist- When The Man and I first floated 
po on Lake Boca Raton we had no idea 
ze. such monsters inhabited it. No one 
." told us, for few knew. The first I was 
aware that any aquatic relatives of 
the elephant resided below was 
seeing, from time to time, broad 
) swirls of water as I sailed along. At 
Jay that time I thought these were 
K if _ |made by large fish or perhaps by 
an No gift will bring greater joy _—_| the eddies within eddies of the tide 


and drainage currents. 

Then one day I saw the sea ser- 
pent I have described, and when 
the serpent broke, dividing into its 
numerous parts, I knew what they 
were. Following that I frequently 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Alfar floating 
close to the surface, a menace to 
navigation. Once I crept up on 
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@ HALLS LAKE QUEEN 
Nylon Bait Casting Line 


@ HALLS CELEBRATED 
Bass, Tarpon and Tuna Line. 


@ WALL'S HIGHLAND LAKE HALLS CAPTAIN'S PRIDE 
Pure Sitk Casting Line Cuttyhunk Line 

@ HALLS TUXEDO 
Pure Silk Casting Line 


@ WALL'S CAPTAIN'S EXTRA 
Cuttyhunk Line 


@ WALL'S AERO-DRY 
Neoprene Coated Line Drier 


Ask Your Dealer for These 


HALL Ze of FAME 


Write for FREE Catalogue: Address: HALL Line Corporation, 12714 Park Ave., Highland Mills, WN. Y. 
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them and poked what I took to be 
Mr. Alfar with an oar. He didn’t 
seem much to mind, merely swirling 
below with his wife. 

It was inevitable that the day 
came when my centerboard hit one 
of them and plopped up smartly in 
its slot. Nothing more happened 
then, and I figured that nothing 
more than that would occur when I 
happened to connect with them. I 
was wrong. 

One day The Man slid right up 
on top of the back of Mr. Alfar, 
as slick as you please. Only what 
was to follow wasn’t so slick. Mr. 
Alfar was aroused sufficiently, at 
least for a moment, to object. He 
reared. He shoved his back well out 
of water, and brought up his mur- 
derous tail. 

Mr. Alfar, friends, lifted The 
Man, with me in it, clear out of 
water. He didn’t upset us, largely 
because The Man is flat-bottomed 
and could rest on the broad back 
of the manatee. But he rocked us 
sickeningly and ignominiously on 
his back. We rested there for an in- 
stant, everything as yet undecided 
about whether we would capsize or 
not, Finally he let us down in the 
water again at a rude angle that 
tipped the mast violently and set 
the sail to swinging so that the 
boom nearly decapitated me. 

Before sounding, and as if to say 
how much he decidedly disap- 


proved, Mr. Alfar slapped his tail 
down on the surface with a smack 
I have heard during all the ten 
years that incident took off my life. 

I confess also that for some time 
after that I sailed on Lake Boca 
Ratonin anodd manner indeed. AsI 
went along I rapped on the bottom 
of the boat, sending out sufficient 


noise so that it vibrated down to. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfar, if home, telling 
them I was about and to please let 
me alone. 

Always since I have known the 
manatee I tried to run down the 
story of how they nursed their 
young. I talked with fishermen 
who swore they had seen it and that 
it was true. One of them declared 
that he had seen a female sea cow 
sitting on a bank entirely out of 
water suckling her calf, which I 
knew was an impossibility. The 
fishing editor of a prominent Florida 
newspaper told me that, though he 
had never seen it with his own eyes, 
he believed people who had told 
him about it. 

That wasn’t quite good enough 
for me. From afar, through my 
powerful binoculars, I watched for a 
third blob in the water denoting 
that Junior Alfar had arrived. I 
followed them a few miles north up 
the canal to Lake Wyman, which is 
not truly a lake but a wide place in 
the waterway. It is also a wild 
section of thickly growing sea plums 


and tangled mangrove. But even 
here I was not rewarded. 


Then, one dawn, as these things 
happen when least expected, 
through the binoculars mistily, [ 
saw it. The fat couple had a calf. 
When I realized it was a calf, | 
sweated with excitement. 

When I became calm, and the 

binocular lenses cleared, I looked 
again. Near the northwest sea wall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfar lay on the sur- 
face. Mrs. Alfar was not sitting up 
in the shallows holding her baby to 
her breasts using her flippérs as 
arms. 
I don’t say that those who swear 
this is the way they feed their 
young are liars and that under other 
conditions it cannot be true. But 
what I saw that dawn was this: 
Mrs. Alfar floated partially on her 
side, or at least enough to bring the 
teat under her armpit out of water. 
With her flippers she encircled her 
baby, who, floating by her side, 
sucked contentedly. 

That was it. And that was all. | 
got only one good long look before 
something made sea cow and calf 
take fright. They sank out of sight. 

It was many months later before 
the fat couple were once more in 
evidence, and then their calf was 
not with them. We were back on the 
old basis of battling to see who 
owned the lake, and there we re- 
main today. THE END 
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Mexico, Colorado and the Republic 
of Mexico. California, Nevada, 
and Arizona, comprising the lower 
basin of the Colorado, have the use 
of 8,500,000 acre feet. California is 
limited to 4,400,000 acre feet of the 
current flow by an act of her legis- 
lature. Nevada was given 300,000 
acre feet, and Arizona 3,800,000 acre 
feet. In addition, California and 
Arizona were to share the surplus 
of water available to the lower basin, 
which will be variable. Arizona, 
which has never used all its share 
of the Colorado River, resents an 
attempt by the Imperial Valley Cal- 
ifornians to have declared as surplus 
part of Arizona’s unused water, the 


Californians claiming, instead of 4,- 
400,000 acre feet, 5,362,000 acre feet. 
People flock to Arizona for many 
reasons, but mainly they fall into 
three classes: business seekers, 
health seekers, pleasure seekers. 

The West has always offered op- 
portunity, and there is still plenty 
in Arizona for persons with capital. 
During World War II, 1,000,000 
troops were stationed in Arizona. 
Many were men who had never 
been in the West before and liked it 
so much that for every man who 
went from Arizona into the services 
two servicemen came to settle there. 
The result is the state has an over- 
supply of labor, and chambers of 
commerce recently have been warn- 
ing prospective newcomers that jobs 
are extremely scarce. 

Arizona has been attracting 
health seekers for decades. It has 
many climates, which vary with the 
topographical variations from the 
low, hot, dry desert country of 
Yuma County in the southwest to 
the high, cold, heavily timbered 
region of the Kaibab Forest, a dif- 
ference of ten thousand feet or so 
in elevation. In the first the temper- 
ature goes as high as 125° in the 
summer and in the second as low as 
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25° below in winter. In one the. 


rainfall is as low as two to five 
inches and in the other as high as 
thirty inches. But sunshine covers 
the whole state, ranging from 90 
per cent in the sunniest places to 
73 per cent in the cloudiest, and 
nearly everywhere humidity is low. 
While people sun-bathe in the south, 
others are skiing over terrain in the 
north which in some years gets 
snowfalls as heavy as seventy inches. 
In the south the growing season is 
constant, while in the north it may 
be as little as three months, and 
generally with every 1000-foot rise 
in elevation the growing season is 
reduced by three weeks. One can 
find almost any type of climate be- 
tween the snow-capped San Fran- 
cisco peaks and the saguaro-cov- 
ered and cactus-studded deserts 
along the Mexican border. Some- 
where, someplace, will suit anybody. 
The number of people who have 
comé to Arizona “to die,” and are 
still living, are legion. 

But most of Arizona’s visitors 
come not for business or for health, 
but simply for fun. They can enjoy 
sybaritic luxury at the Arizona 
Biltmore or at the Jokake Inn near 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Lost VALLEY 


Live in a modern hotel or private 
lodge, with your own bath and sun- 
porch. Loaf and relax in the sun, 
or if you prefer, enjoy sports and 
activities of your own choosing. In- 
vigorating hill country air adds to 
the enjoyment of fine foods served in 
real western tradition. Thrill to rid- 
ing the range on a golden Palomino. 
Swim in a delightful pool, watch a 
real rodeo from the corral fence, or golf 
on Lost Valley’s own beautiful course. 
Everything it takes for a genuine 
ranch vacation—every modern facility 
for solid comfort in an unexcelled 
climate. Landing strip will accom- 
modate a DC-3. 


For Information Write: 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 


“A Resort Hotel On A Texas Ranch” 


BANDERA, TEXAS 
MIKE ROBINSON, Managing Director 


a 


TEXAS HILL COUNTRY RANCH 


CIRCLE R- 


Accommodations for 65 guests, in well- 
spaced Rustic cabins, private bath, hot 
and cold running water, twin or double 
beds. A fireplace for cool evenings, and 
a screened porch for balmy nites. 
Everything necessary for your comfort. 


Main ranch house has dining room, | 


lounge and library. Our food, as any 
guest will tell you, needs no further 
recommendation. Recreation Hall has 
pool and ping pong tables, tennis and 
shuffleboard courts outside. A modern 
swimming pool lies waiting your enjoy- 
ment. 50 trail-wise cow ponies stand 
saddled. We extend a hearty Texas wel- 
come to you. We are here, for the 
“Rest” of your life. 


For Information Write: 


CIRCLE R RANCH 


“A Typical Western Rustic Ranch” 


MEDINA, TEXAS 
GEORGE PROFFITT, Manager: 
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Here’s a different world, yet just a few 
hours away from home! A combina- 
tion of old-time cow ranch and modern 
dude ranch, equipped with improved 
roads and up-to-the-minute airport com- 
pletely equipped. The last word in ranch- 
life entertainment. There’s Western hos- 
pitality to spare, here in the warm 
sunshiny hills, that offers freedom of 
living, comfort and relaxation. Swim in 
a beautiful new pool or the ol’ swim- 
ming hole. Fly for fun, or learn to fly. 
Luxurious cottages—or rambling ranch 
house with rooms for limited number 
of guests. Horseback riding, hiking, 
dancing, and delicious food. Golf or 
tennis nearby. 


For Information Write: 


FLYING L RANCH 


“Ultra Modern Ranch With Flying Facilities” 


BANDERA, TEXAS . 
COL. JACK LAPHAM, Owner 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


There’s a “Paris’’* gift set for every male 
member of your family, one that will be 
used and appreciated the year ‘round. 
Men prefer “Paris” too, so be certain to 
please with a brand that is his first choice. 


The.“*Paris” Gift Sets—comfortable all-elastic “Paris 
Free-Swing”’ Suspenders—and smooth easy stretch 
“Paris” Garters in a wide variety of matching designs 
and colors—packed in smart gift package—priced 
from $2.50 to $6.50. . . . Other attractive “Paris” gifts 
from 55¢ to $12.50—at better stores everywhere. 


PARIS BELTS SUSPENDERS GARTERS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. A product of A. Stein & Company 
Chscago— New York—Los Angeles 





(Continued from Page 134) 
Phoenix, or rough it in a shack in the 
rocky fastness of the Harquahala 
Mountains near Salome or in a 
sleeping bag in the main street of 


a ghost town. Sierona nl Pe Gi a 


pensive or cheap. 
Some dude ranches have their 


| own airplane landing fields, golf 


courses and swimming pools, and 


one has even a polo field. Others are - 


real cattle ranches where life is 
simple and maintains the color of 
the old West blended with the 
new—of chuck wagons, corral 
fences and hitching posts mingled 
with jeeps, tractors, and sometimes 
airplanes. There are all kinds of 
ranches for all kinds of dudes. 


The Indian Country 


Then there are Indians. Once 
the redskin was too generally re- 
garded as a dirty, naked, yelling 
painted savage who was no good on 
earth and who should be exter- 
minated. Now an opposing tend- 
ency has developed to evaluate 
the red man by academic standards, 
although there is yet to be devel- 
oped a comprehensive educational 
program to help him prepare to 
feed himself in a white man’s world. 
Thousands of Navajos can’t even 
speak English. But the Indian is 
studied and labeled and classified 
and is a field of research for a Ph.D. 

Next to Oklahoma, Arizona has 
more Indians than any other state in 
the Union. One third of Arizona is 
Indian land containing fifteen tribes 
on reservations on which live some 
55,000 Indians. Perhaps the Nava- 
jos and the Hopis are the best 
known—the former for their rugs 
and blankets, and silver-and-tur- 
quoise jewelry; and the latter for 
their pottery, ‘their Kachina dolls, 
their much-photographed pueblos 
(particularly Walpi), and their an- 
nual snake dance, which is a cere- 
monial rite, a prayer for rain. The 
“Indian country” occupies a huge 
area in the northeastern part of the 
state just beyond the Painted Des- 
ert and spills over into New Mexico. 

Scenically, this Indian country 
of Arizona has some high points 
that are unique: the contrasting reds 
and yellows and greens and grays 
of the Painted Desert itself, and, 
in the more remote country, such 
features as the Canyon de Chelly 
(pronounced ‘‘Shay-ee”’), the Black 
Mountain area, Betatakin (pre- 
Columbian cliff dwelling), and the 
glorious and undescribable (you- 
have-to-see-it-to-believe-it) Monu- 
ment Valley. While road conditions 
in the Indian country are not the 
best, traffic does get through. 
Motorists who have trouble should 
bless the fact that the Indians are 
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An all-out improvement in golf bags! 
Keeps clubs in order. Saves time and tem- 
per. Handsome luggage protected with 
pilfer-proof hood for traveling. Amaz- 
ingly light for capacity and strength. 
Full, top-grain elk and horsehide, $85. 
Waterprf. canvas, leather bound, $38.50. 
Order from pro or dealer or from us. 
Shipment prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 
HUGHES - CONSOLIDATED - GIHON, INC. 
1270-D Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 








SKIERS . . . get this 
guide to good skiing 


Armchair skiing is fan, too! Here’s a 
book you'll pore over with great pleasure. And 
it’s only a thin dime to cover mailing cost. 
Look—it contains: 

@ Full Page Photos of Major Ski Areas 

© Double-page map with list of 94 ski 

areas in U. S. and Canada 

e “What to Look For When You Buy 

Skis”—an article by Dick Durrance 
plus pi es and c pl description of 
the entire line of famous Groswold Skis and 
ski accessories. 


EDITION LIMITED, MAIL COUPON NOW 


“Guide to Good Skiing’ contains 32 
beautifully lithographed pages with pictures of 
ski areas for Enclose 10 
to cover postage and mailing expense. 


-GROSWOLD Ski Co. 


1205 Shoshone Street, Denver 4, Colo. — 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is 10c to cover post 
nell onary Bnet hte hoe 
booklet, “Guide to Good Skiing.” 
booklet 
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HEADIN’ TOWARD 
THE SUNSHINE? 


Tell your travel agent 
to arrange some de- 
luxe GRAY LINE Tours. 
More than 200 excit- 
ing deluxe trips in 
Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 
* 
Send for 
FREE FOLDERS 
















TANNER MOTOR TOURS 
321 Se. Beaudry Ave., Les Angeles 13 











Completely Redecorated 


On the igh cor border desert, in the 


warm, dry, friendly Sunland, this unique 
resort is just a few minutes the heart 
of metropolitan El Paso and just across the 
Rio Grande from Old Mexico, Luxurious, 
modern accommodations for the night or 
the season at surprisingly moderate prices. 
Enjoy the Southwest’s finest cooking in its 
loveliest dining room. Loaf, sunbathe, swim 
at our own Sand and Pool Club. Horseback- 
ing’s at hand—a fine golf course close by. 
Here’s your perfect vacation t—it’s 
delightful all year. See your travel agent or 
write us. 


Westerner Inn Air Park for Private Planes 


Just outside Gay, Hospitable El Paso 


Don Burger, President ¢ Fremont Burger, Manager 





THE WESTERNER INN, 
Et Paso, Texas... Please send 
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Name. 
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there. If the motorist doesn’t get 
excited and talk too fast, Mr. 
Indian will eventually understand, 
try to help, and although he has no 
great mechanical skill, he may send 
the motorist on his way with the 
Navajo Ahalani—“May you go 
with beauty.” 

In the south there are the Pima, 
Papago and the Yaqui tribes. In 
the extreme southwestern corner, 
below the city of Yuma, live the 


| Cocopahs, who sat on the banks of 


the Colorado River in 1858 and 
laughed at an explorative expedi- 
tion from Washington which tried 
to buck that vicious stream by 
stern-wheeler. The Maricopas live 
near Phoenix, the Yavapais near 
Prescott. The Mojaves are on both 
banks of the Colorado near the 
California town of Needles. The 
Apaches occupy the high country 
in the White Mountain area in the 
east-central part of the state. 


What to See 


There are still other tribes, and 
one that has been the least touched 
by white men is the Havasupais, 
who live deep in a side canyon of 
the Grand Canyon in the oft-sung 
“land of the sky-blue water.” 
(There’s more about these story- 
book Indians in Under the Sun, 
Page 20.) 

There is something to see every- 
where in the Indian country. On or 
near the major highways are such 
fabulous attractions as the Petri- 
fied Forest, Boulder Dam and Lake 
Mead, Meteor Crater, Casa 
Grande, Sunset Crater, the Mission 
San Xavier del Bac—all within the 
scope of brief side trips from the 
various main roads of the state, 

Arizona has many other scenic 
attractions which are less known. 
The Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument is a veritable forest of 
weird plants down in the desert 
country along the Mexican border. 
The Chiricahua National Monu- 
ment, about seventy miles north of 
Douglas, has a billion-year geologic 
history to account for its fantastic 
rock formations, and Government 
guides to explain it. Montezuma 
Castle National Monument, a 
twenty-room ruin east of Prescott 


on Route 89, holds the mystery of | 


a race that vanished. 

There are still other national 
monuments, such as Tumacacori 
Village south of Tucson, near 
Nogales, commemorating the mis- 
sion founded by Father Eusebio 
Kino in 1696; Walnut Canyon and 
its three hundred ancient cliff 
dwellings; Tuzigoot, whose cul- 
tured people may have been the an- 
cestors of the Hopi Indians, and, 

(Continued on Page 139) 










y smart to give him a Bantamac 
ificate in a colorful gold gift package 
t even includes a useful rooster desk ther- 
/ mometer . . . it’s downright thoughtful. 
/ Now he can take the certificate to his favorite 
/ store and select the jacket he really wants... 
in style, in weight, in color and in size. 
And he will use the thermometer to keep 


/ posted on when to wear the jacket of his 


choice . . . and to remind him that it’s always 
Bantamac weather. 
There’s a Bantamac for every purpose .. . 
smoothly tailored in fine fabrics . . . all 





FIRST IN WEATHERPROOF SAGKEIS 


MARCUS BREIZR SONS, inc., 1107 Broadway, Mew York 10, N. Y. 
Copyright 1947, Marcus Breier Sons, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
among still more, the Sitgreaves 
National Forest, Mormon Lake, 
and Canyon del. Muerto. 

But the greatest sight of all, un- 
paralleled in the world, the sight 
_ everybody wants to see, is the 
Grand Canyon. The first white men 
looked into the great gorge in 1540. 
They were a side party scouting 
from Coronado’s main' force, and 
they were awe-struck. 


The Grand Canyon 


The Grand Canyon may be a 
wonderful sight, as it was for the 
Spaniards, or a scientific event, or 
a religious experience—and it may 
well be all three. Every visitor, 
after he has recovered from the 
shock of his first look into this 
chasm a mile deep and ten miles 
across, flaunting every color of the 
rainbow and making beggars of 
adjectives, wants to know two 
things: When did this happen? and 
What caused it? The answers are 
simple: It happened twelve mil- 
lion years ago and the Colorado 
River did it. 

Quite properly, the visitor is not 
satisfied, and he wants to know 
more. To fill this want the National 
Park Service has provided a series 
of lectures, nature walks, charts, 
maps and models, a library and a 
museum. They are all excellently 
managed, and a visitor who has 
never heard of geology will soon 
begin to appreciate the thrilling 
story of the history of the earth 
and the life that populates it. 

The roaring Colorado River, 
which has cut and is still cutting 
this canyon through the billion- 
year-old Archaean rocks of Arizona, 
was never fully explored until 
1869, when Maj. John Wesley 
Powell led an expedition down- 
stream from Wyoming to Callville, 
Nevada—a former Mormon town 
now covered by the water of 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam. The party 


suffered many hardships. Deep in. 


the Grand Canyon they camped 
beside a clear, cool, sparkling creek. 
With rations low and countless 
dangerous rapids ahead, Major 
Powell was more worried than he 
cared to let the others know. Stand- 
ing beside the creek, he prayed: 
“If this expedition has any right 
to success or survival, then listen 
to a scientist’s prayer, O Bright 
Angel of Immortality.” 

The name Bright Angel has en- 
dured, and today as one descends 
the famous Bright Angel Trail to 
the river (or, if he prefers, the newer 
Kaibab Trail) he will see Bright 
Angel Creek and Bright Angel 
Canyon, as well as Phantom Ranch 
and Altar Falls and Roaring Springs 


and other attractions deep in the 
Grand Canyon itself. Not the least 
of the supplementary features are 
the breath-taking drives on the rim 
of each side of the canyon. Yet 
for all of these wild vistas, one is 
always on good roads which are 
safer than city streets. 

Often the question is asked, 
“Which rim of the Grand Canyon 
do you prefer—north or south?” 
The rims are so different one should 
see them both. Perhaps the stranger 
gets a quicker understanding of the 
Grand Canyon at the South Rim. 
The North Rim is a kind of post- 
graduate course. But one should 
let the Grand Canyon speak to him, 
for he will be in the presence of a 
scientist and an artist called Na- 
ture, who lectures on history, geol- 
ogy, and archaeology. More, the 
Grand Canyon is a cathedral 
greater than man can ever build— 
and like a cathedral, it makes him 
humble while it exalts him. 

Education in pioneer country 
always had a hard pull, and had its 
share in Arizona: like most devel- 
opments in the West, it started 
crudely, had its ups and downs, and 
then came on to a strong finish. 

In 1890 the Tombstone Epitaph 
published tersely: “Owing to lack 
of funds schools will close on March 
twenty-second.” Then, as a bit of 
solace, or as an indirect expression 
of town pride in a commonly humil- 
iating situation, it added: “The 
Phoenix schools are closing a week 
earlier than the Tombstone 
schools.” 


The Red Man’s Plea 


There are still some pedagogical 
problems in Arizona that are far 
from solved. These, however, are 
now confined almost entirely to the 
question of Indian education. The 
problem is particularly acute among 
the Navajos. These people of the 
Athapascan race represent some of 
the finest Indian stock in America. 
There are good Navajos and bad 
Navajos, intelligent Navajos and 
stupid Navajos, but for the most 
part they are good people, worth 
educating. According to a treaty 
with the Navajos signed in 1868, 
the United States Government 
pledged the tribe a school and a 
teacher for every thirty pupils. So 
far Washington is just 600 schools 
short of fulfilling that pledge. The 
Navajos want education, and all 
but the most ignorant blanket 
Indians realize that without it they 
are doomed. The late Henry Chee 
Dodge, nominal head of the Nava- 
jos, made a trip to Washington 
when he was eighty-six years old 
and ill, to plead for the Indians. 
“Education is our greatest need,” 
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SHIRTS 


It’s all in knowing how! The E « W Quadriga Shirts that men wear 
with such pleasure, are of nationally known and advertised quality 
QUADR'GA CLOTH... from start to smart finish, created in E « W’s 
own factories, with the comfortable fit, and the trim, flawless crisp 
lines tailored in to stay. Meet these handsome shirts in any quality 
store. Take your choice of exclusive, distinctive patterns found only 
in E a W QUADRIGA Shirts. 


ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS of ELY a WALKER sr. Louis 
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ae Ski. CONFIDENCE 


.) 


The ALU-60 laminated alum- 
inum skis’ greater strength plus 
flexibility offer improved con- 
trol, greater safety . . . giving 
added confidence to all skiers. 


The overall metal-to-snow con- 
tact, made as ALU-60s edge 
into icy turns or swing through 
deep powder, insures a keener 
hold with less weaving or chatter. 


No wax or lacquer needed for 
speed or protection. No edges 
to tear loose or replace. They 
are precision-made from tip 

to tail guaranteeing perman- 
ent camber and flexibility. 


, va See them —and compare — 
y” ot your favorite ski equip- 
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ment dealer, or write for 
complete information and 
testimonial letters from top- 
ranking ski authorities. - 
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e Ski Replaceable 
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10 Trumbull Street, Hartford 3, Conn 
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LUGLLERS Vases x 
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he said. ‘‘ More than 14,000 of our 
children are without school facili- 
ties. Only by education can we 
learn to support ourselves and hope 
for better health and better lives. 
Our people are dying because the 
Government has not lived up to its 
treaty.” 

There was a day when education 
in Arizona depended largely upon 
parochial schools and upon the 
altruism of individuals. One such 
individual was John Spring, the 
first teacher in Tucson. In 1871 he 
had a school with 130 Mexican 
children, a scattering of Americans, 
and a salary of a few hundred dol- 
lars a year. He not only taught but 
of necessity also scrubbed his 
pupils, combed their hair, and 
mended their clothes. In 1873 the 
Territory hired three teachers— 
one for Prescott and two for Tucson. 
Then, as usual in Western develop- 
ment, the legislature took half a 
dozen hurdles at once, with incon- 
gruous results, but it could boast 
almost overnight of a “great” 
university. 


Strange Road to Learning 


The antecedents of this story of 
the university go back to the Civil 
War. In 1862, an army in gray, 
carrying the Stars and Bars of the 
Confederacy, marched into Arizona 
and bivouacked at Tucson. The 
town had a population of about a 
thousand. Over it, where earlier 
had flown the colors of Spain, 
Mexico, and the United States, now 
flew the Confederate flag. Soon 
Arizona was invaded from the west 
by. the pro-Union California Vol- 
unteers, and a skirmish between 
the Blue and the Gray took place 
at Picacho Pass, forty miles west of 
Tucson. That any part of the Civil 
War was fought in Arizona aston- 
ishes even some historians. The 
battle was a draw and had an odd 
sequel. 

One year later, in 1863, when a 
site was chosen for the capital of 
Arizona Territory, Tucson, the 
logical choice, was punished for its 
Confederate sympathy, and the 
plum of being the capital went to 
Prescott, and later, of course, to 
Phoenix. Tucson complained, and in 
time the legislature threw the city 
a bone in the form of the Territorial 
University. All Tucson had to do 
was to donate forty acres of land, 
and the University of Arizona 
would be hers forever. Tucson said 
to hell with it—the capital or 
nothing. 

Almost two years went by and 
the time allotted for the city to give 
the forty acres of land was about to 
expire. Some citizens realized that 
the town was cutting off its nose 
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@ Enjoy your winter sports in sumptuous 
style! Come to Canada’s famous ski 
village, where lavish lodgings are 
only a few steps from the soaring lift 
and sweeping slopes. 


Ski School for beginners and ex-experts. 
40 miles of well-groomed trails. Ski 
tows up 3000 feet. Large lounges, 
excellent French cuisine. Dancing 
nightly. Rates $7 and up a day with 
meals. Attractive Lodge, Inn, Cottages, 
Dormitories. Overnight from New 
York. Make reservations early. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODG MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 


90 miles north of Montreal 
FAMOUS YEAR-ROUND RESORT 











Van ink , 
our SK/ vacation 


“a QUEBEC 


Sparkling white snow, bright winter 
sunshine—numerous well marked 
trails—competitive events for begin- 
ners and professionals. Comfortable 
modern inns and hotels will welcome 
you with traditional Québec hospi- 
tality. To help plan your ski vacation, 
write. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
TOURIST BUREAU, QUEBEC 
CITY, CANADA. 
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Looks like slick 
cigarette lighter, 
but flip it! and you 
have super-pow- 
ered flashlight. 
Solid brass case 
with rich maroon 
finish. ideal for 
pocket or purse. 
Gift-packed. 
IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY! 


with 2 stand- 
ard batter- 
ies and bulb 


ENGRAVED INITIALS 
25. EXTRA 







Postpaid—Send cash, check or 
© Wp, Money order. No C.0.0.'s 
















EIGHTH MONTH 
TO SCHOOL AGE 


Ask at leading infants’ Depts. for 
ComfySAFE or write H-127 








HARVEST v0 


28 POUND GIFT HAMPER 
Out of the West—From California 


Express prepaid . 

Fruit individually 
wrapped. 

Delivered prepaid in generous ‘Saeee 
HAMPER .. . carefully selected, luscious 
tropical and citrus fruits, walnuts and 
dates . . . right from the ranch to you, 
to your family, friends and business as- 
sociates. A gift everyone will enjoy! Make 
up a list now ... send it to us with 
payment . ... we'll take care of all 
details, even to a gift card. Satisfactory 
delivery guaranteed to all U. S. Express 


Waite HARVEST JIM . 
Hamper No. 1—Full size 
Hamper No. 2—Half size ...... $5.95 
Order Direct for the Holidays 


























to spite its face. A last-minute ap- 
peal was made to the town’s leading 
gamblers. They put up the money 
for forty acres of desert land a mile 
out of town, and the University of 
Arizona was born. It opened the 
doors of its single building in 1890, 
with colleges of agriculture, mines 
and engineering. But it had no stu- 
dents. It couldn’t have, because 
there wasn’t a single high school in 
the entire Territory. 

The University of Arizona man- 
aged to round up nine students a 
year later. Even as late as 1900 
the graduating class held only ten 
students. The Territory grew in 
population; newly established high 
schools began to feed students to 
the university; and new college 
departments and buildings were 
added. But it was 1917 before the 
University of Arizona felt itself 
academically justified in granting 
degrees. Since then, with scholastic 
standards established, the univer- 
sity has grown rapidly and is now 
one of the best institutions of higher 
learning in the Southwest. Today 
the faculty numbers over 300, the 
student body is approaching 5000 
and education in Arizona has come 
of age. 


The Storytellers’ Arizona 


Maturity in a nation or a state 
or a people is said to begin when 
that group develops its innate ex- 
pression of itself —its own literature. 
If that be true, Arizona’s maturity 
began centuries ago when the first 
Indian storytellers decorated rock 
surfaces with their illustrated tales 
of war and the hunt. Literature 
began with these primitive petro- 
glyphs in Arizona at least a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Up to 1900 and for a decade or 
two thereafter, however, cowboy 
fictional and Indian stories made 
up the bulk of the writing about the 
state, and a great deal of it was 
trash. In the field of nonfiction or 
belle: -lettres, J. Ross Browne’s 
Adventures in the Apache Country, 
published in 1868, is perhaps the 
best word picture of early days in 
Arizona. It has humor and bite and 
is authentic. About a century earlier 
Padre Garces, a Franciscan, had 
kept a diary as he trudged over the 
state in 1776. It has been preserved 
as On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer. 
Four centuries ago Fray Marcos de 
Niza wrote his Discovery of the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, places which, 
of course, never existed. 

In recent years there has been a 
wealth of literature, both fiction 
and nonfiction, on Arizona subjects. 
Hundreds of books are published 
every year about some aspect of the 
Southwest. The trend is excellent. 





IN LONDON 
... they'll tell you that it’s 


Vow fork only Tally coTinerTAl hat 













From every corner of the globe, visitors 
gravitate to the St. Moritz because 

of its international atmosphere. You, 
too, will appreciate this pleasingly 
different hotel where courtesy and 
service are watchwords. Particularly 
inviting is the international cuisine featur- 
ing a wide variety of dishes cooked 
and served with European finesse. 


ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Personal Direction: $, Gregory Taylor 





CHEWING GUM 


" Whizzing down Show-cdtanad 
slopes is breath-taking .. . breath- 

taking as the tasty fresh mint’ flavor ~ 

by Si Cone on Esoman by VLA A os P : Bi) of LEAF Chewing Gum. 
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Useful 
Chrtilenas 
Gif 
of 
Fine Leather 
Bestow Matk Cross leather gifts with 


complete assurance that they are useful, thoughtfully planned, and handsomely 
made in the century-old Mark Cross tradition of fine leather craftsmanship. 
! 


The complete TOILET CASE (A), fitted with ten 
essentials handsomely done in satinwood and 
chromium. Gift to cheer the man who is 
often on-the-go. Case in chestnut hide, $45;* 
pigskin, $48.* 


Proud and practical pair in fine crocodile. 
The BILLFOLD (8) is lined with lasting pig- 
skin, has identification-at-a-glance window 
pocket, $34.20.* Key CasE (C) to match, for 
six keys, $13.20.* 


Richly polished CALFSKIN HANDBAG (D), tai- 
lored to our exacting specifications with 
strap that adjusts to shoulder or arm wear, 
expansion sides, unusually smart metal clasp. 


Brown, navy, wine, or black, $45.* 


*including 20% excise tax. 


These clocks make travel their business, have 
8-day movement, radium dials. MUSICAL 
ALARM CLOCK (E) plays gay tune, travels in 
gold-tooled case of ivory, red, blue, or! green 
ecrasé, $63.60.* The petite ALARM CLOCK (F) 
stands in its own case. Choice of brown or 
wine calfskin, $67.20.* 


So wonderful—a GLOVE WARDROBE (G). Wool 
lined capeskin with far cuff, in tan, black, 
brown; classic six-button capeskin slipon in 
black, white, brown; handsewn pigskin 
shortie in cork, oatmeal, brown, $22. 


Superb TRAIN BOX (H). Covered waterproof 
lined tray to protect cosmetics. Deep under- 
neath section with adjustable loops for 
bottles and jars. In green, red, or ginger 
dappled pigskin. Size, 15”, $87.* 


Write Dept. H2 for your copy of the new Mark Cross catalogue featuring many other useful leather articles, 
to give, to keep. Mail orders receive prompt attention. . 


a 
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row 


MARK CROSS 


FIFTH AVENUE at 55th 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





The dime-novel type of Western 
thriller is making its last stand on 
the juvenile radio. Honest. ‘books 
are appearing. Twenty years ago 
books such as Will Levington Com- 
fort’s Apache and Oliver La Farge’s 
Laughing Boy treated the Indian 
with integrity. 

The same is true of the more 
recent Spin a Silver Dollar by Al- 
berta Hannum and Blood Brother 
by Elliott Arnold. Historical and 
scientific and regional books are 
constantly improving and coming 
in increasing numbers. 

Meanwhile a state-sponsored 
magazine of pictures and text, 
carrying no advertising, called Ari- 
zona Highways, has been established 
and developed until it is now one of 
the best regional periodicals in 
America. Arizona has turned to look 
within and has found a literary 
treasure. 

The future for the state of Ari- 
zona has great expectations in- 
deed. The larger cities— Phoenix 
and Tucson—are developing 
rapidly, and the whole state has no 
ceiling on its possibilities if it can 
get the water it needs. Being a kind 
of crossroads of the Southwest from 
Spanish times onward, and in the 
direct line of march of the westward 
movement, it is impossible for an 
expanding America to by-pass it. 
Two transcontinental airlines, two 
transcontinental railroads and a 
number of major highways cross 
the state. In spite of its variety of 
minor cultural groups— Mexicans, 
Indians, Slavs, Mormons—the peo- 
ple of Arizona are an integrated lot. 
They represent, in a sense, a new 
West. The youngster state is happy 
and healthy and its future looks 
bright. Its rapid and recent growth 


is not of the gold-rush or boom. _ 
town type, but’ is a steady an¢ 

solid evolution. All the old indus- 

tries continue to function, and- 
surprising new ones crop up, as for 
example the new crafts developed 
out of cacti. This indigenous plant, — 
for years considered by many as 
only a nuisance, now contributes to 

the state’s economy. 

Politically Arizona is primarily 
Democratic. But it can swing 
either way and has, now and then, 
elected a Republican governor. 
Since achieving statehood in 1912, 
Arizonans have participated in nine 
presidential elections. They voted 
for Wilson in 1912 and 1916, went ~ 
Republican for Harding, Coolidge © 
and Hoover up to 1928, and then 
Democratic again, overwhelmingly, 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt, from” 
1932 to 1944. 

As the state grows, new demands ~ 
are being made on it. More means 
of desert reclamation must be found, 
Some Indian problems, such ag © 
education, remain to be solved, 
Labor problems, due in part to the 
willingness of health seekers and 
Mexicans to take jobs at low pay, 
and union-labor resentment, will 
rise in the future. So will tax 
problems. But right now Arizona 
can still shrug off most of its 
worries with the heady confidence 
of youth. It is still a pioneer 
state. It was only two years | 
ago that its last Pony Express 7 
rider, and the last in the United 
States, Shorty Neal, made 
his final ride, carrying mail be- 
tween Copper Creek and Sombrero 
Butte. THE END 

Turn to Facts for Holidays, Page 165, ~ 
for further information on Arizona, the 
Grand Canyon and Indian tribes. 








PHOENIX 


(Continued from Page 35) 


if you crate a good horse his legs 
swell. I said we could buy a special 
trailer and drive him back, but 
Hernandc said it would be better 
to spend $500 more and get a horse 
at home; but I want that horse.” 
She pouted charmingly, and smiled 
at everyone. “I know it sounds 
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silly,” she said, ‘‘ but I’d rather ride 
than eat, honest.” 

A lot of people in Phoenix would 
rather ride than eat. No less than 
nine important horse shows were 
held there last year, including one 
for adults, run and judged by chil- — 
dren. Organizations have been 
formed to further the improvement 
of the Tennessee walking horse, the 
quarter: horse, and the palomino, 
Anyone, whether he loves a horse oF 
not, may join the Arizona Horsé— 
Lovers’ Club. 

On most Sundays “there’s some ~ 
sort of horsy activity going on at — 
Windsor Square Stables on North 
Seventh Avenue. Old cowboys, thin ” 
and tough as haywire, compete with 
little girls in pigtails. Spectators — 
lean against the fence, sit in parked 
cars, or squat in circles, cowboy 
style. There’s, no strong feeling of” 

(Continued on Page 144) ’ 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
competition; the crowd cheers those 
who try as well as those who. suc- 
ceed. The best-known rodeo in 
Phoenix is the World’s Champion- 
ship Rodeo, held the second week of 
each February, a skin-prickling 
fight between men and beasts, 
attended by fans from all over the 
Southwest. Prize money for indi- 
vidual events runs as high as $10,- 
000, and thé country’s top riders 
and ropers compete. 

When visitors tire of rodeos and 
sun bathing they can “run up to” 
San Francisco Peaks, near Flagstaff, 
207 miles from the capital, for 
skiing. This disregard of distance is 
typical in the West. A Phoenician 
will say, “We've got everything 
here except deep-sea fishing and 
you might say we've got that.” 
He means that Guaymas, Mexico, 
on the Gulf of California, is only 
481 miles from Phoenix. 

Phoenix is proud of its parks, the 
name bands which visit the city, 
the charcoal-broiled steaks served 
in its night clubs, its Town Hall 
series, and, of course, the mountains, 
the desert and the climate. 

When Phoenicians speak of cli- 
mate they always mean their winter 
climate. Any reference to summer 
climate, when temperatures soar 
to 120°, is in bad taste. Once 
Phoenix’s citizens used to spend 
summer nights sleeping outdoors. 
Now 45,000 air-conditioning units 
cool the city and enable it to boast 
it is “The Air-Conditioned Capital 
of the World.” And it has larger 
electric-power bills in summer than 
in winter. In the fall autumn leaves 
are imported by florists to give 
those who can afford them the feel- 
ing of a change in the season, 
otherwise obtainable principally 
from the cottonwood trees, which 
turn pale gold in November. 


Cowboys in the Sky 


Winter and summer, the sky is 
clear. Since its opening in 1929, 
Phoenix’s airport, which it calls 
Sky Harbor, has been weathered in 
for less than a total of three hours. 
During 1946 it averaged 1000 move- 
ments a day, making it the third 
busiest in the country. In a land 
where visibility is unlimited, dis- 
tance vast, roads poor, and where 
landing fields are furnished by na- 
ture, extensive travel by air is inevi- 
table and already there are ranchers 
who ride the range by plane. 

Reflecting the Valley’s agricul- 
tural prosperity, banking trans- 
actions and population in Phoenix 
have doubled in less than five years. 
Last year retail-sales- reached an 
all-time high of $157,000,000; dol- 
lar volume of real-estate turnover 
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in Maricopa County probably ex. 
ceeded $200,000,000. Irrigated land, ” 
until recently, sold for as much ag 
$1500 an acre—a pleasant fact to 
the 247 real-estate dealers in Phoe- 
nix, who, however, are now cor-— 
cerned by a rise in buyer resistance. - 

One bank, the Valley National, 
headed by Walter R. Bimson, has — 
twenty-six branches throughout 
the state and makes 75 per cent of | 
the state’s loans. Mr. Bimson is | 
pleased that the Salt River Valley 
is popular with tourists and rich 
wintertime residents. “They bring 
in a lot of money and they don’t 
take any out,” he says. 


The Rush to the Sun 


Sixteen thousand persons spent 
last winter in and around Phoenix 
in tourist cabins, the luxurious re- 
sort hotels and on dude ranches. 
The neighboring towns of Scotts- 
dale, Glendale, Chandler, Mesa and 
Wickenburg were crowded, and 
Phoenix’s chamber of commerce, 
admitting its housing shortage, last 
season advised prospective visitors 
to go elsewhere. Then several fam- 
ilies set up housekeeping under 
Municipal Stadium; a roomless 
couple spent a night on the leather” 
cushions of a local café; an Army 
officer offered $100 reward for in- 
formation leading to the acquisi- 
tion of quarters; one woman became 
so despondent over her inability to 
find a home she killed herself; an- 


, other called 107 times at the Phoe- 


nix Housing Bureau before she 
found an apartment. According to | 
Frederick B. Van Kleeck, manager 
of the bureau, the situation is going 
to get worse before it gets better.) 
There is something else frighten?” 
ing to Phoenix. Its charm, like that 
of Tucson, has attracted gangsters, — 
who, according to the Arizona™ 
Times, ‘would like to make Phoe~ 
nix a capital of gambling, prostitu- — 
tion and racketeering.” They also” 
want, it seems, to persuade Arizona ~ 
to legalize gambling and to estab 
lish a six-weeks divorce law, and ~ 
one was even so self-confident he © 
tried to have himself made a head 
of the state’s labor department. He 
no longer lives in -Phoenix, whose 
police are being helped by the FBI 
to try to get rid of others. 
Phoenix is still a town where free” 
enterprise can, as a Western saying” 
goes, scratch its own itch. Rugged” 
individueltem expresses ~iteelf in 
strange and sometimes awesome | 
ways along East Van Buren Street, 7 
one of the principal thoroughfares, ~ 
where alligator farms, cactus curid | 
shops, junk yards and reptile gat 
dens. .crawd..each other...None has 
more fascination than Tate’s Curidy 
(Continued on Page 146) . 
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FOR HER Misses Sizes 10-20 


THE JACKET 
THE SHIRT 
(with. short. sleeves £8.50) 


FOR HIM Small, Medium, Large 
and Extra Large 


THE JACKET $10.95 
THE SHIRT 10,00 
(with: short sleeves $8.95) 
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IN FLORIDA'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
RESORT HOTEL 


J OPEN ALL YEAR 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
4 SPACIOUS ROOMS 
LUXURIOUS BEACH FACILITIES 
@ WORLD-FAMOUS SWIMMING POOL 
SUPERB FOOD 
df AIR CONDITIONED DINING ROOMS 
AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Por an illustrated booklet, rates, and 
information, address Department H 


Werren C freemen 
mer 
ay A Hotel and Cabana Club 


On THE OCEAN AT 67th ST. 




























(4 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, Georgia 
A 2 MILLION DOLLAR - 150 ACRE ESTATE ON 

ONE OF GEORGIA'S FAMOUS ISLANDS 

@ Ideal Climate During December 

* Superb 18 Hole Golf Course adjoining Hotel 

® Beautiful Swimming Pool 

© Tennis, Shuffleboard, Turtle Races 

® Social Hostes.. ocktail Lounge 

Write: J..B. Pound, President for further 
Information and Reservations 

















“Out Wickenburg Way” 


Only an hour's drive from Phoenix, the F K 
is the oldest, finest and most complete ranch in 
central Arizona. 


Have fun in the sun! Romance under west- 
ern stars! Every western activity ... American 
plan .. . moderate rates. For details write Otto 
Gaare, F K Bar Guest Ranch, Wickenburg, 
Arizona. 


Wickenburg, Arizona 








COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Seventeen floors of luxurious 
comfort in the heart of Miami 
Convenient to all attractions 


. downtown offices all airlines. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 





Winter Holiday 


NEW ENGLAND INN 
i THE CENTER OF 
EASTERN SLOPES 
SKUNG +  TOBOGGANING 
SLEIGH RIDES * SKATING 
SPECTATOR SPORTS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
AMERICAN PLAN 


At Vutewale, U.4%. 












The United Motor Courte emblem identifies 
recognized tourist courts from coast to 
coast. It is the guide for discriminating 
travelers because it stands for — 


CLEANLINESS “As clean as home” is 


the way United Motor Court owners keep 
their accommodations. 


SAFETY United Motor Courts are the 
perfect place for families and for ladies 
traveling alone. 


COMFORT Buildings and furnishings 


must meet high standards before a court is 
allowed to join United Motor Courts and 
display the shield. 

UMC is a non-profit 
association. Owners of 
courts meeting its stand- 
ards are invited to join. 


Sa SS es 








Wace HOLIDAY’S 
Advertising Columns 


as your directory in choosing 











modations for your next vacation or 
business trip. It is wise to make res- 
ervations in advance. 
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UNITED MOTOR COURTS, Inc. 


i United Motor Courts, I I 
751 Government St., Mabile 21, Ala. 
Si Please send me Free UMC Guide to Points of | 
ti and Places to Stay. 
t Neme.. q 
! Street { 
i City. Zone. State. | . 





(Continued from Page 144) 
Shop where in a single room, Homer 


Tate, a pink-faced Irishman, manv- |, 


factures oddities for side shows, 
carnivals, and “people who like to 
scare other people out of their 
wits.” On the sides of his four walls 
are cases of arrowheads, two-headed 
calves, deer with curly horns, 
skulls, pictures of freaks, and his 
own handiwork represented by an 
appalling assortment of shrunken 
heads, mummies, Devil Boys, Fish 


Girls, necklaces of hands, fingers |; 


and ears (they'll last a lifetime and 
only cost twelve dollars). Curled 
around the room’s ceiling are forty- 
five feet of vertebrae ending in a 
dragonlike skull. This is, ac- 
cording to an attached sign, A 
GENUINE PseupO SNAKE. “Over 
there,” he says, pointing to a molt- 
ing creature in one corner, “is a 
bamboozle bat—a bird that flies 
backward to keep the dust out of 
his eyes. And them,” he adds, 
indicating some dark crouched fig- 
ures, “is my mummies. They’re 
liked as’ much as real ones. It’s 
all baloney, of course,” he con- 
cludes, “but this stuff would have 
scared my father to death.” 

H. A. Leggett, Phoenix statisti- 
cian, says that the retirement popu- 
lation in the United States is now 
between ten and fifteen million 
persons. 

“A lot of these people,” he says, 
“feel like the old lady who looked 
at herrich husband, sighed and said, 
“We're not growing any younger, 
dear. It won’t be long now before 
one of us must go. And when that 
happens, I’m going to Arizona to 
live.” Phoenix feels that rich old 
lady, and thousands like her, will 
settle in Phoenix—lock, stock and 
bonds, THE END 





TUCSON 
(Continued from Page 39) 





nation. In 1853 it became United 
States territory as part of the 
Gadsden Purchase and began its 
career as an American Frontier 
town which inspired many a blood- 
and-thunder dime novel by which 
the West was judged throughout 
the world. 
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PLACES TO STAY 


ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 




















K HOTEL EVERGLADES 
VILLA ATLANTIQUE 

“$10 to $12 

AMERICAN” 


oun the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


HOTEL HAVEN, Winter Haven, Fila. 
An Inland Paradise 
PLEASE CONTACT HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 














HELBORNE 


Private swimming 
pool...Gay Cabana 
Club...Air Con- 
ditioned dining 
room and cocktail 
lounge. Dancin 
nightly. 


iiten M. ya 


7 
Open All Year 











North of the Border 


Next door to the land of “manana.” Won- 
derful food—horseback riding—chuck- 
wagon parties—cocktail lounge—air- 
port—excellent hunting — bear, deer, lion 
and javelina. Built on an old Apache 
village site. Nestled in the Huachucha 
mountains overlooking the beautiful San 
Pedro Valley. For information or reser- 
vation write 


THE BROKEN ARROW DUDE RANCH 
Hereford 


THE BROKEN ARROW DUDE RANCH 


In Southern Arizona 





Arizona 











LAKE DO :- ee Highway 
Famous for its Delightful Winter Climate 
Excellent Accommodations. Principal port of entry 

into Mexico. Write 
LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION 
(Tourist Bureay), P.O. Box 312 Laredo, Texas 
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For Your Winter Holiday 
TAMARACK LODGE 


penne nee og we Our own ski slopes with 1000 foot 
shelter. Ski lessons. 15 minutes from 


FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE + lock & Pog Kenney, est 











INFORMATION 


HOLIDAY ocreaerment 


Public Ledger Building, 6, Pa., 
has available, free-of-cost, bulletins listing 
organizations throughout the United States 
to which you can write for free descriptive 
material and lists of accommodations and rates. 
Specify the states in which you are interested. 
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NEW THIS YEAR 


Newest, finest, on oceanfront — initial 
season 1947-48. Exclusive ‘‘north 
beach”’ location. Advanced design 
provides more winter sunshine. Bay or 
ocean views from every room. Private 
balcony-verandahs, ocean beach, 
pool, cabanas. Distinguished clientele. 
Advance reservations. 

FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 
For 7 years manager of the Whitman 





4H Waldemar offers you the most de- 
Der a lightful vacation of your life. Lo- 
cated 85 miles west of San 

Antonio in the picturesque hill 

country . . . Riding—o horse for 


every gvest . . . everything for 
fun and relaxation. 












Rustic rock 
cottages with open fireplaces and 
every modern comfort. Noted for 
fine food. 10th year. American 
plan. Limit 40. Reservations nec- 
essary. Season January to April. 
Write for free booklet. 





10M Raserrerwesnscnsaee 
ew complete facilities for private pilots 


John Galsworthy, the serious 
English novelist and playwright, 
once delighted a Tucson lecture 
audience by saying that he was 


marks from his schoolboy reading 
of thrillers than he was with his 
mother’s garden. 

The town’s Spanish heritage still 
lingers in its architecture, its place 
names and in surnames such as 
Espinosa, Romero, Castro, Morillo, 
and Rios, which line many of the 
pages in the Tucson telephone di- 


rectory. 
Old Tucson landmarks have fared 
less well. San Xavier still stands, 


but the old San Augustin Church, 
replaced by a new cathedral on an- 
other site in 1897, was sold to 
private parties and, after a humili- 
ating old age during which it was 
successively a boardinghouse; a 
shady hotel and a garage, eventually 
was razed in 1936. 

A few bricks of the original Span- 
ish fortress are preserved under 
glass on the courthouse lawn. The 
old houses of adobe brick built 
around patios in Meyer, Main, 
Court and Convent streets are neg- 
lected but they retain a great deal 
of their Old World charm. 


The Athens of the West 


The town’s climate is not entirely 
a blessing. It attracts almost too 
many people, for Tucson, like other 
U. S. cities, has a housing shortage 
which has skyrocketed rents. ‘There 
are few accommodations for the 
poor. Some of the newcomers who 
are already there are giving Tucson 
extra concern. These are gamblers 
and reputed gangsters who have 
come from Los Angeles, Las Vegas, 
Detroit, Chicago and New York. 
Gambling houses have been opened 
outside the city limits. Dog racing 
has been licensed. Just as one 
brags about the indiscretions of one’s 
grandmother while demanding pro- 
priety of one’s daughter, so Tucson, 
proud of its tough past, is pale at 
the recent invasion of racketeers. 
The old pueblo cherishes its reputa- 
tion as the Athens of the West. 

It has a new city plan not only to 
widen streets and to create parks 
and community cultural and shop- 
ping centers but also to clean up 
and paint up so it will be “the most 
perfectly color-harmonized city in 
America.” 

Tucson also has a symphony or- 
chestra, a musical club (The Satur- 
day Morning), a Little Theater, a 
Children’s Theater, the Corelli 
School of the Theatre, and a grow- 
ing art colony. The consensus is 
that life in Tucson is wonderful and 
its citizens vow they’re going to 





keep it that way. THE END 
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KENNETH W. BAKER, General Manager 


LEONARD G. RUNDSTROM, Resident Manager 








missouri 
Uniquely unsurpassed for health 
or pleasure. Four world-famous 
magic mineral waters. Every sport ond diver- 
sion. Luxurious Americon Plan occommode- 
tions from $50 weekly. Write Eppley 
Hotels Co., Excelsior Springs, Mo. for 
free booklet "New Health Awaits You.” 










Skiing or shiing 
... it’s always best at 


LAKE PLACID 


Mother Nature does right by 
winter sports fans at this fa- 
mous snow resort. And the 
Hotel Marcy does right by its 
— with matchless service, 
élicious meals, and tastefully 
decorated rooms. Write for 
free booklet H1 “The Lake 
Placid Story”. 
dy and ad per en Fe por day "4 outside 


Hotel Marcy 


Lake Placid, N.Y. 
















for-Swimming, Sunbathing, Shelling, Golf, Rid- 
ing, Tennis, World famous fishing. on-Tropical 
Island, 700 acre estate, 2 miles of 
exclusive beach. with~- clientele. 
Luxurious - Modern - Restful 
Rates from $16 per day per person 
A “ Plan (ir inal meals) 
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RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


ine most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 

Nakore HYDRAULIC pull of rowing 
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Battie Creek, Mich. 
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weight, yet sturdy. 


strength. none 
knurled handle and join 


IN ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOX 
Every lover of fishing will welcome and 
treasure such a beautiful and service- 


able gift. 
Su.ver Garr was designed by a 
practical fisherman to land the 
, toughest enter Light- 


Gnly 3 sec- 
joints nterlock ‘fe 
wadiied 


for quick aieecapart. 
Setin finish alumi- 
num with stainless 


steel tapered- 
ground point, 








k If you want the “Know How” to 


shoot in the 80's or less, then here’ 


habits bya new, impreved 
The one, 


omh Stands on its own merit without 

Y any fancy pubis oY on. Fuily illustrated. 

¥ 2 Only $2 postpai ts of Ohio add 6¢ 
sales Send for aad —* today! 


GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. G-12 


GOLF SECRETS 





the book for you. All solid facts 
signed for the average 
ie withou sound- 
* type language. 

ant.n PS, simple, easy to un- 
deonune golf book that 
shows you how to stop bad golf 


method, 
enuine, concise book that 
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ESTERN North 

Carolina sparkles 
in every season! 
Modern accommodations, 
excellent food,of course. 

Brochure. 
Ww.€.Casserserry 


BENT CREEK RANCH 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 








ARIZONA 


a RE, fopeen | oll Also have 
and snug hunting cabin high on Redrock Rim. 


SPRING CREEK RAN 
LEO GREENOUGH, Owner and” 
Cottonwood j 





Enjoy your breakfast in bed before a b fire. | 
ele semicnahle teadh'to ‘Tal 
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WORLD-WIDE. 
weather 


for 


DECEMBER 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


ost of the weather of the temperate 

zone, especially in winter, is a series of 
skirmishes and battles between thé winds of 
the north and the south. Meteorologists speak 
of the battle line as ‘‘the polar front.” 

In summer the polar front usually remains 
north of the Canadian border. During the 
winter it pushes as far south as the Gulf and 
sometimes invades even the tropics. 

The north wind gathers its strength in the 
Canadian interior during the long, clear nights 
of December and the months that follow. The 
air becomes colder, heavier, until at last its 
very pressure forces it across the border. 

. Sometimes it meets with stubborn resist- 
ance. Often its line is breached by the south 
wind, and then the antagonists lock themselves 
into a cyclone, a whirling vortex of winds. The 
warmer south winds are forced aloft, chilling 
as they ascerid until their moisture is released, 
spreading rain and snow over a large area. 

Only high mountains effectively bar the 
movement of these great cold masses from 
Canada. They rarely pour west of the Rockies, 
and in Asia, the Himalayas divert them from ° 
India. But as soon as they blow over tropical 
waters, they are quickly placated and subdued. 

The United States east of the Rockies is the 
battleground in winter. Chicago’s average 
weather shows one result. Chicago is in 
roughly the same latitude as Rome, Madrid 
and Vladivostok. Its average temperatures: 
are colder than the first two, and warmer than. , 
the last. But look at its December extremes— | 
a record high of 68°, almost as warm as Rome’s 
December extreme high of 70°; and at the’ 
other end of the scale, 23° below, actually eight ’ 
degrees colder than Vladivostok has ever felt” 
in December. , 

This polar weather affects even the resort. . 
cities. Miami is some 25 degrees north of the © 
equator, just outside the tropics, and its record » 
December low is 30°, the same as Los Angeles, 
which is about eight degrees farther north. 

Miami’s winter temperatures average warmer 
than Los Angeles’, but Southern Florida is sub- ., 
ject to occasional cold invasions, although they .. 
rarely last more than three days. Such cold 
spells are lacking in coastal Southern. Cali-‘ 
fornia. Of the principal United States resorts, ‘ 
only San Diego and Key West are free from~ 
killing frosts the year round. THE-END | 
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Soak up sun every day while you ride, hunt, 
swim, golf, or take life easy ranch-style. There's 


always plenty to do in Tucson. 





Live at a modern hotel or charming guest 
ranch. Excellent private schools. University of 
Arizona. Sanatoria, rest homes. 





city in the United States. 


Write for information: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate 
Club, 4705-C Rialto, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Reservations 
are still limited. So please 
have yours confirmed be- 
fore coming. 
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Visit famous San Xavier Mission, Old 
Mexico next door, Colossal Cave, his- 
toric treasures. Tucson is second oldest 


Tucson has more sunshine than any 
other resort city in Americal 


Trade galoshes for western boots .. . a snowbound 
home for a sun-warmed patio. Have a wonderful 
winter in Tucson, spending fun-filled hours out- 
doors in sunshine unmatched anywhere. 








Thrill to western life ...ex- 
plore cactus forests, desert 
trails, national parks. 


lose cold-weather tensions ... become a 
relaxed, happy person again in Tucson’s 
glorious sunshine climate. Come soon! 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 








No other winter climate like it! You 





IT’S MORE WORK 
THAN YOU'D THINK 


(Continued from Page 88) 


now, is artificial. What's been done 
has been to paste Alpine slopes on 
New England mountains, and the 
mountains, in their blind, stubborn 
way, keep trying toreturn tonormal. 
Brush intrudes, and the soft, 
loamy soil tends to wash away with 
each freshet. The trails, being the 
narrowest, take the worst beating in 
this respect, and ditches are usually 
installed every hundred yards or so 
for drainage. 

Schneider employs about a dozen 
men all through the off season for 
maintenance. Fred Pabst at Big 
Bromley, near Manchester, keeps 
about the same number. Other, 
smaller places, like Snow Valley, 
also near Manchester, and Pico 
Peak farther up the line at Rutland, 
use fewer, but still keep a sizable 
crew of men working. 

Meantime, there are always new 
areas to be opened. The competi- 
tion among big resorts nowadays is 
so strong that each wants to come 
up each season with something 
special to appeal to the crowds. 


Brakes for the Skier 


A good deal has been learned in 
the past few years about the habits 
and the capabilities of skiers. It 
has been learned, for instance, that 
if 10 per cent of the crowds who 
come are “expert,” about 25 per 
cent are classifiable as “inter- 
mediate” and the remainder, a 
sizable majority of 65 per cent, are 
just plain “novice.” The new trails 
and slopes are laid out to provide 
comparable facilities for each grade. 

It’s been learned, too, however, 
that every skier, regardless of class, 
is quite likely to let himself go and 
ski hell-for-leather straight down- 
hill now and then. So there’s a 
tendency to alternate the steeper 
pitches with shallower sections, to 
put automatic curbs on the speeds 
thus engendered. On the trails, turns 
are constantly being made wider. 

All this time, and materials, and 
labor, you ask—all devoted to 
smoothing a mountainside so a 
couple of thousand enthusiasts can 
slide down it on wooden planks? 
If you happen to be a nonskier 
you may well wonder. But if you’re 
a skier yourself—and hence, obvi- 
ously, a fanatic—you will feel quite 
differently. It won’t seem partic- 
ularly strange to you that the ski 
resorts themselves should have 
worked all year to make your ski- 
ing enjoyable when you got there. 

THE END 
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Incomparable Caribbean 
Islands of Contrast 


Thrill to Hindu temples and Mos- 
lem mosques. . . fabulous calypso 
singers . . . sun-drenched beaches 
and verdant hills . . . golden cli- 
mate... British rule—truly kalei- 
doscopic contrasts! 

Sports in endless variety. Mod- 
ern hotels and guest houses. No 
Passports for stays under 6 months. 
Be sure these colorful Isles are in- 
cluded in your travel plans. 

Easily Reached by Air or Sea 


Write for color folder and full information 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
TOURIST BOARD 


122 East 42nd St. (Room 1723) 
New York 17, N. Y. 
or your Travel Agent 











LINGUAPHONE 


is your Paceport 
to the World 


i In your own home, alone or in a group, you 
can now learn te speak 


SPANISH + PORTUGUESE 


FRENCH +> RUSSIAN 
or any of 25 other languages by the 
world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by lis- 
tening to voices of native teachers. 
It is amazingly simple; thousands 
have succeeded. Educators hail Lin- 
guaphone as a notable advance 
in simplifying the mastery of lan- 
guages. That is why so many Lin- 
guaphone Sets are used in schools, 
colleges, universities, as an aid to 
fluent speaking. 





Nw 
NY : f / 


: Available to Veterans under 


G I BILL OF RIGHTS | 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





See Facts for Holidays, Page 165, for 
additional information on ski resorts. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
80 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Pan abawasseenener ess eeseeenaerm | 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 
| 80 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. | 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
| PRD on6.00k00eesededsvoesbasesoee od . 
| Address....-.ssseeeeseens City ...++ | 
I Language Interested .........eeeeeee0%" | 
PONT ln ie esehalaabbe ccs | 
Dicthieciscctedinysicethidin Aaniemmaniblant piheibeem <i 














ENTERTAINMENT 


From Bach to Irving Berlin, from classics to 
carols, records feature the Christmas season 


ie five years now, Irving Ber- 
lin’s White Christmas has been 
as much a part of the holiday sea- 
son as sleigh bells, holly and candle- 
light. Some 6,000,000 recordings 
of it already have been sold and 
another 350,000 or so probably will 
be bought this year. The popularity 
of White Christmas has somewhat 
obscured the fact that it is not the 
only piece of holiday music ever 
written. There are a number of 
other things as well, many of which 
have been recorded and the best of 
which are well worth hearing. 

In the classical field, a Victor al- 
bum contains some of the most ex- 
alted music ever written for Christ- 
mas. It is the third and final vol- 
ume in the set of Bach’s The Little 
Organ Book, known also as the 
Church Year in Music, played by 


E. Power Biggs. The Little Organ 
Book contains forty-five choral- 
preludes celebrating Christmas, 
New Year’s Eve and New Year’s 
Day, as well as the events of other 
religious seasons. 

Although Bach is now recognized 
as one of the really monumental 
figures among the composers of 
religious music, he was looked upon 
in his lifetime primarily as an organ 
virtuoso. Most of his work was 
composed upon an organ which was 
eventually to become outmoded. 
The instrument upon which E. 
Power Biggs plays the chorals for 
Christmas, New Year’s Eve and 
New Year’s Day in Volume III 
is the baroque model in the Ger- 
manic Museum at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is almost identical with the 
one Bach used when he was cantor 
at St. Thomas’ in Leipzig. The re- 
sult, aside from the innate grandeur 
of the music, is entirely authentic. 

Bach wrote other Christmas mu- 
sic too. His Christmas Oratorio 
is available on a Victor record- 
ing by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Those who 
protest—quite correctly —against 
Stokowski’. usually imperious re- 
arranging of Bach concede that in 
this case he has conformed to the 
master’s interpretation. Another 
Bach Christmas composition—Can- 
tata No. 78—has yet to receive a 

(Continued on Page 153) 


Boys’ choirs are among favorite Yule singers in the nation’s churches, 


VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 23, New Hudson, Michigan. 


of 


People Expect more in G Vagabond 1. Gnd they Get it! 


Grand Central Station, New York City 
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In the great travel terminals of the 
world, you will always recognize 
Kaufmann Luggage creations. Dis- 
tinctive and distinguished, they stand 
out in a crowd—like the good travel- 
ers they are. Kaufmann Luggage is 
designed and built for the traveler 
who seeks the best! 

Available at leading luggage and 
department stores. 


k. KAUFMANN & COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Factory: 169-165 Murray St., Newark 5, M. 3. 
Showroom: 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, Wi. ¥. 





TRAVEL.NEWS by JOSELLI 

Whether you re taking a vacation. or just 
thinking about one, vou ll go plane es in 
this beautifully tailored suit by JOSELLI 
Important ... the rounded collar 

rounded pockets . ‘its suit-ability for 
town and country. Shown in an all-worsted 
stripe. Also available in sharkskin 

or gabardine. Quality rayon lined 


with EARL-GLO. About S50. 


You can buy your JOSELLI SUIT at your favorite store, or write to: JOSELLI, 512 Seventh Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
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recording worthy of its merit. 
Victor has issued an album in which 
Ifor Jones conducts the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, with Lucius Metz, 
tenor, Mack Harrell, baritone, and 
a large orchestra. As a result, the 
Victor Cantata No. 78 emerges as a 
large-scale version of a work that 
was meant to be intimate. 

However, there is a growing 
tendency to perform Bach’s music 
as he intended it to be heard. 
Robert Shaw’s Victor album of the 
Mass in B Minor, for example, 
utilizes a chamber-music group 
rather than a full symphony with 
gratifying effect. Columbia has 
issued an album of Sacred Arias 
of Johann Sebastian Bach sung 
by Carol Brice with the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting Concert 
Orchestra under David Seidenberg, 
which includes the Agnus Dei ‘and 
Qui Sedes from the Mass in B 
Minor and Esurientes Implevit 
Bonus and Et Exultavit from the 
Magnificat. 

While still in the classical field, 
you should certainly investigate the 
work of Arcangelo Corelli, who 
lived from 1653 to 1713 and who 
wrote extraordinarily graceful 
music. Corelli's Concerto Grosso in 
G Minor, more commonly known 
as the Christmas Concerto, is quiet 
and charming. It has been recorded 
faithfully in a Victor album by 
Bruno Walter and the London 
Symphony. 

Christmas carols, which may 
fall under neither a classical nor 
a popular heading, are the most 
Christmasy of all music. There are 
plenty of recordings—almost too 


many—but where to find them at 
their best is the problem. I think 
that a Victor album called Christ- 
mas Hymns and Carols by Robert 
Shaw and the RCA Victor Chorale 
tops anything in its field. Shaw is 
one of the most promising talents 
in contemporary music and his al- 
bum of carols is a masterpiece in 
selection and execution. The eight 
twelve-inch sides include the lesser- 
known as well as the staples: 
Joy to the World, which is based 
on Psalm xcvin; Jt Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear, the work of a New 
England minister in 1850; Angels 
We Have Heard on High and Pata- 
pan, two exquisite French carols; 
O, Come, O, Come, Emanuel, a 
Gregorian chant; O Little Town of 
Bethlehem, which came out of 
Philadelphia during the last cen- 
tury; Silent Night, which was com- 
posed in a tiny Austrian village in 
1818; O Come, All Ye Faithful, 
which goes back to 1782; Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn, a lullaby with words 
reputedly by Martin Luther; God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, which, 
aside from its tricky punctuation, 
had deep political overtones when 
it was sung in the England of the 
1850’s; We Three Kings, a product 
of Philadelphia in the 1850’s; Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing, a Men- 
delssohn melody with words by 
Charles Wesley; Shepherd's Carol, 
the work of William Billings, one 
of the very first American com- 
posers; Coventry Carol, a lovely song 
which used to be part of the Pag- 
eant of Shearmen and Tailors in 
Coventry, England, around 1591; 
My Dancing Day, an early English 


The De Paur Infantry Chorus, formed in W. orld War Il, has recorded Songs of Faith. 
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Serve your next round of drinks in these 





exciting square bottom glasses. They 
fit nicely in the hand and make the 
gentle art of bending the elbow 

one fluid motion. Of full-sham my. 
design with hand-sculptured, 
square-recess or punty base, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE is 
Heisey’s latest creation in 
brilliant handwrought crystal for 
the social hour. If Santa doesn’t 
bring you any of Heisey’s bold, 
exotic Washington Squares for 
Christmas, don’t throw in your bar 


towel! ... you can find them 


at fine stores everywhere. 


A—Decanter B—ice Bowl C—18 oz. Highball 
D—Shot Glass E—Old Fashion 
10 and 14 oz. Highballis, Cocktail Shaker 
and Cocktails not illustrated 








The glass 

- with a flair 

And a base 
that’s square! 





A. HL 


HEISEY & CO}, NEWARK, OHIO 








MEN WHO REALLY SKI (as does Lex Barker Ill*, rising young 
motion picture actor), know the authenticity of White Stag’s classic 
“Anorak”. Made of rich Zelan water-proofed poplin, its self-hood 
rolls down to a snug cowl at the neck. Double shoulders, drawstring 
waist and zipper closings give you maximum protection. $13.95 


NEW NYLON and WOOL 
water-proofed ski fabric used in 
the checked downhill pants 
provide unparalleled warmth, 
strength and elasticity. Con- 
servative black and white 
pin checks. $22.50 


>. =. 


*Currently eppearing in RKO's 


“Return of the Badmen® af top stores 











carol; I Wonder as I Wander, a su- 


perb folk carol discovered by John 


Jacob Niles; Deck the Halls With 
Boughs of Holly, an early Welsh 
tune; the traditional Wassail Song ; 
Echo Hymn, an early German num- 
ber; Carol of the Bells, a wonderful 
example of the Russian carol; Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming, a Prae- 
torius composition which Brahms 
employed in Organ Chorale Prelude, 
Op. 122; Go Tell it to the Mountains, 
one of the very few Negro spirituals 
based upon Christmas; and Bring a 
Torch, Jeanette, Isabella, and I Sing 
of a Maiden, both of them very 
early English. 

Good as this album is, I feel that 
there is room for improvement. For 
unaffected simplicity, I find J Won- 
der as I Wander much more touch- 
ing when sung by John Jacob Niles 
in his Dise album of Early American 
Folk Carols. The excellence of Niles’ 
album is in the complete lack of 
anything resembling professional- 
ism, while the merit of Robert Shaw’s 
album is its studied glossiness. 





Robert Shaw directs choral group. 


Niles also sings (to his own dulci- 
mer accompaniment) such delight- 
ful carols as, The Carol of the 
Birds, The Little Liking and The 
Carol of the Angels. 


American recording companies 


are devoting some attention to 


Christmas music of other lands. 
Columbia has released Carol of the 
Bells (a Ukrainian carol) backed 
up against J Heard the Bells on 
Christmas; and Song of the Christ- 
mas Presents (a Serbian carol) 
combined with Joseph Came Seek- 
ing a Resting Place, all by the West- 
minster Choir. Anyone with a 
smattering of German will enjoy 
Deutsche Weihnachi, an album of 
German yuletide songs, which is 
released on the foreign H.M.V. 
(His Master’s Voice) label. 

There are more albums of carols 
on the market than there is space to 
list here. On Columbia, the Lyn 
Murray Singers do Adeste Fideles, 
First Nowell, Silent Night, Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing, Joy to the 


World, It Came Upon the Midnight 





Clear, O Little Town of Bethlehem, 
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™ IN YOUR ‘Schult 


An easy-trailing Schult can be your comfort- 
able, equipped home, ever ready for hunting, 
fishing, vacations. Backed by a decade of ex- 
perience and research, your Schult is an out- 
standing value... a quality product designed 
and built for all-season comfort and years-long 
satisfaction. See your Schule dealer or write 
Schult Corp., Dept. 4212, Elkhart, Indiana, 
In Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Write for book show- 
Nee ing new 198 models. 
Also name of nearest Schult dealer. 
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Order by mail 


fine food treats 


FOR HOLIDAY GIVING 


DIFFERENT GIFTS for the family ... for 
friends . . . for business good-will builders. 
Shipped express prepaid anywhere in U. S., with 
gift card. Send us 1 to 500 names—we'll please 
them all! Order direct from this ad today. Per- 
fect delivery and complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Most appreciated gifts regardless , cost. 


Sweet, crisp, stringless 
COLORADO 


Pascal CELERY 


World- famous, , sweet, nut-like fla- 
vor. A “must” with holiday fowl. 
Crisp, Aender, no stri —you'll 
Oe gad 
ig riends. uxe age, 
tied in colorful ribbon ond vente, 
contains 12 delicious stalks. $3.55 
delivered anywhere in U. S., with 
gift card. 


Order now and be SURE! 
Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 


TROUT 


9%" to 104" trovt 
5 for only $4.75 
7 for $5.30 
10%" to 114" size 
5 for $5.30 








From ice-cold mountain waters— 
the finest trout caught, rushed 
to you, ready for the pan. Sweet, 
firm, tender, rose-white meated 
rainbows... epicure’s delight . . 

a wonderfully different oe for 
yourself —or friends. ipped to arrive on or before 
day pent Sages =e wo perfect arrival. Try ‘em for 
fine eating! 


GIANT PEARS from moun- 


tain orchards... eat with a spoon... juicy, 
smooth, sweet meat . 12 to 15 tasty 
giants in deluxe ribbon-tied box. -$3.35. 


MAIL COUPON for colorful broadside de- 
scribing Colorado turkeys, ruby-blood grape fruit, and 
other taste thrills that make perfect gifts. 














r 22 Wazee Market, Denver 17, Colo 7 
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i Send pictures, prices on food gifts. 1 
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OLDTOWN SHOE COMPAD 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 
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It’s warm, dry, gloriously sunny 
all winter in hospitable Douglas, right on South- 
ern Arizona’s Mexican border. Loaf luxuriously 
or play outdoors. It’s more healthful, more fun. 
Here are interesting activities—loads of unusual 
sights, including picturesque Mexico, vast cattle 
ranches, Chiricahua’s “Wonderland of Rocks,” 
famed Tombstone. Friendly, modern Douglas, 
and excellent guest ranches offer just the accom- 
modations you want for your 
winter vacation. Write us 
today for illustrated litera- 
ture or specific information. 


obligation, a copy 











City. Zone__State. 


J,DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB 
583 Tenth Street Douglas, 














and God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen. 
They are sung with more skill than 
inspiration, but the album, on the 
whole, is highly effective. On Vic- 
tor, the remarkable Vienna Choir 
Boys have an album called Christ- 
mas Songs of Many Lands. The 
choir’s sweet voices are at their 
best in this sort of thing. The St. 
Luke’s Choristers of that Califor- 
nia church have done a fine job for 
Capitol with their recording of 
Christmas Carols. The Strasbourg 
Cathedral Choir sings Berlioz’ 
Childhood of Christ on Columbia. 

Columbia is putting out an album 
called Songs of Faith sung by De- 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus, a group of 
thirty Negroes who formed a choir 
during the war. Songs of Faith 
should be one of the most pleasant 
albums of this or any other Christ- 
mas season. 

Most of the popular singers have 
recorded Christmas music. The 
top man, of course, is Bing Crosby, 
whose White Christmas (Decca) 
is probably the most popular single 
record ever made. Sinatra also has 
made White Christmas (for Co- 
lumbia), and it’s a fine job, but by 
now the song is so associated with 
Crosby that his is unquestionably 
the definitive version. You'll find it 
in Bing’s Merry Christmas album, 
which includes, among other songs 
of the season, Adeste Fideles, Silent 
Night and God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen. For another crooner’s 
version of some of the season’s 
favorites, you might try Dick 
Haymes Sings Christmas Songs 
(Decca); or Perry Como Sings 
Christmas Music, an album of some 
standard Christmas songs plus some 
more tin-pan-alleyish tributes to 
the season. More impressive and 
more moving, however, is Victor’s 
Great Songs of Faith sung by Marian 
Anderson or Decca’s Christmas in 
Song sung by Frank Luther and 
Zora Layman. The latter consists 
of two albums of unfamiliar but 
charming carols. 

The field of recorded Christmas 
items for children is an extensive 
one. The Small One, a Christmas 
story issued by Decca and narrated 
by Bing Crosby, is not only an ex- 
ample of the best of its type but 
also of Crosby’s best form. The 
Small One is a joy to hear. 

There are a few other selections 
for children that are tried and true. 
One is a Victor of The Night Before 
Christmas, which is narrated by 
radio’s Milton J. Cross. There are 
several albums of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol and it’s a tossup as to 
which is the best. As a father, I can 
testify to the appeal of the reading 
on Decca by Basil Rathbone. 

—GEORGE FRAZIER. 





12 Matching Pieces 
(Sold individually, if desired) 
... everything from the 1 4-inch/ 
Train Case to the magnificent 
Wardrobe Trunk (with walnut-". 
finish drawers of actual furni- 


ture construction). Attractively 
priced. 
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ALL NEW ALL THRU 


You'll Jike Horn “Embassy.” It’s an 
entirely new, complete set of matched 
luggage that’s as good looking and 
functional as luggage can be. 


EMBASSY ’s exclusive new pattern, in 
either brown or black, is enriched by 
half-moon handles and lengthwise 
binding of real rawhide. Solid brass 
side-hasp locks and exquisite moire 
lining complete as neat a creation in 
luggage as you have ever seen, 


' See it right away. If you don’t know 


your nearest HORN dealer’s name, 
write us. 


“Wn J PR ODUCT OF RICE-STIX |i 


Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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BGT Tas en 
BETTER PICTURES 
dt Chiiilinaa 


and all the year... 





It’s a thrill to get and a thrill 
to give .. . this General Electric 
exposure metér! Because it makes 
better pictures, exciting color so 
easy and sure. Simple to use. Good 
for movies or stills. Top quality. 
And a new low price of only 


$19.95! 


Saves film and saves pictures with correct exposure. Extremely 
accurate. Measures reflected and incident light. Quick, one-hand 
operation. Sturdy. Dependable. And it’s 3 meters in one! 


Tip to Santa: You can get the Type DW-58 G-E exposure meter 
at photographic dealers everywhere. 








NEW Deluxe Type PR-1 
Completely new. Vest-pocket size. And it re- 
members the light it sees . . . pointer lock can’t 
forget! Unusually easy to use. Light. Sturdy. . 
Fast. Many other advantages for better pic- 
tures including New TRIDENT analyzer and 
synchro dial. A superb gift for expert or be- 
ginner. Ask your dealer for the NEW General 
Electric Type PR-1 meter . . . the meter with 
a MEMORY! Or write for further information. 
General Electric, Schenectady 5, New York. 
Only $32.50 Federal tax included. 


~ 


GENERAL {%§ ELECTRIC 
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MOVIES 





A producer’s life is hectic but often happy; 


and he’s a Force—as long as he turns out hits 





Producer Carey Wilson. 


fino PRODUCER is a fairly new ar- 
rival on the Hollywood scene, 
but for all his newness he dominates 
the making of movies. He is the 
final arbiter of how the story is 
going to end, what stars are to act 
in it, who is going to write the 
screen treatment, what director is 
to be used and a thousand other 
details from trivia to expensive im- 
portance. He gained his dominance 
in the early 1920’s when the 
financial houses which put up 
money for film making wanted a 
responsible supervisor who would 
look out for their interests. 

Carey Wilson is a leading pro- 
ducer at M-G-M. He was first in- 
volved in movie ‘distribution and 
exhibition, went to Hollywood in 
the late 1920’s as a writer (he did 
the screen play of Ben Hur) and be- 
came a producer in 1936. He is 
probably best known for his pro- 
duction of the Andy Hardy series. 
He has just finished Green Dolphin 
Street and is knee-deep in work on 
Vespers in Vienna. 

“Mr. Mayer called me in after 
Irving Thalberg died,”’ Wilson says, 


“and said he'd like to make me into 
a producer. I asked if it would be 
any fun. He said, ‘ You’re through 
having fun once you come over to 
our side of the street.’ But I came 
over anyway.” 

Wilson’s pleasure in discussing 
his own work, his enthusiasm for 
picture making, is an obvious refu- 
tation of Mr. Mayer’s “no fun” 
prophecy. But, while Wilson and 
most other producers enjoy their 
jobs, they work hard at them. 

“Ordinarily,” Wilson says, ‘‘you’ll 
have two or three or more pictures 
going on at once, all in different 
stages of development. While you’re 
watching the final cutting on Green 
Dolphin Street, you’re casting Ves- 
pers in Vienna and working up a 
writing treatment on something 
else. And for all of your pictures, 
you, as the producer, are responsible. 

“Within limitations, a producer 
gets what he wants of his company’s 
available talent. Because one per- 
son can’t be in two places at the 
same time, a producer often will 
have to settle for his second-choice 
director or actor, but it evens up in 
the long run. From the moment a 
story has been bought for a cer- 
tain producer by his studio heads — 
sometimes even before—the pro- 
ducer is working with writers, 
actors, directors and so on up and 
down the line. He confers with the 
studio executives, with art di- 
rectors, camera departments, and 
so on. He has his finger in every 
section of the pie, for it is his inter- 
pretation which the studio has pur- 
chased in that contractual phrase 
‘unique and extraordinary services.’ 


Producers generally have two or three pictures going on at same time. 
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NEW 
SHAVING 


THE BLADE 
Rasa arenes 
LOL A ey 


r 
Ki 
Jf GIVES FASTER 
SMOOTHER 
LONGER LASTING 


SHAVES 













The BLADE MOVES—7200 firm, gentle 
shaving strokes per minute, for a shave that’s 
clean and close and cool. Uses your favorite 
lather or cream, your favorite double edge 
blade, but shaves as keen as a barber's straight 
edge. That's RHYTHM ACTION — no 
pull, no scrape, nd burn, Just lather up and 
plug it in. No winding, no springs — 
hermetically sealed motor. To clean, just 
rinse under faucet. “When away from elec- 
tricity, use as a regular safety razor! Under- 
writer’s Approved. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
res Sold in the smartest shops. 

- ORDER DIRECT if dealer cannot supply you: 
nt DeLuxe Model — heavy, ivory-finish plastic 
. handle, matching cord, gleaming nickel plated 

re head, in DeLuxe carrying case, colorfully gift 
wrapped, $9.75; Master Model, black compo- 
sition handle, chrome plated head, leatherette 
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es- case, $7.95. Send check, money order (we pay 
postage) or C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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BRIGHTLY — 
postpaid: 3 Ibs.$6; 2 ibs. 94. 
FROIT-NUT TREAT — 2 tbs..$3. 


Full refund if not satisfied. 
Mall check or money order 









TOW CLARK 

















““But even at the preview, you’re saying: ‘Did 1 okay that hair-do?’” 


“Then there is The Budget. 
Again the producer asks for what 
he wants, sometimes gets it, fre- 
quently has to settle for less. From 
the time the budget has been ap- 
proved, it hangs over the producer’s 
head like a sword. No item is too 
tiny to be recorded, and at the same 
time a producer is worrying about 
the artistic integrity of the fifth 
alternate ending he has his writers 
dream up, he is worrying about the 
cost of a wig or the ice in the set 
water cooler. The really- bad time 
comes when you sit at your desk 
and find that you are only halfway 
through the picture but have used 
up 60 per cent of your budget. That 
is speed-up time, for working faster 
is the only way you can catch up. 
You can’t unspend money, but you 
can cut costs by bringing in the 
finished picture earlier than had 
been planned. 

“TI couldn’t compile a complete 
list of everything a producer does, 
because every picture is different, 
with different problems and differ- 
ent new jobs involved. I'll take a 
newly finished picture and run pre- 
views for exhibitors to help steam 
them up about its sales possibilities. 
I'll help writers over tough spots in 
their stories—at least I think I help 
them. That’s part of producing. 

“A producer.really is an unfor- 
tunate gentleman in that he has 
considerable authority, but nof 
complete authority. I mean that 
the minute he begins to exert his 
authority, it disappears—and so, 
usually, does the producer. J-sup- 
pose it’s just as true of many other 
jobs, but the first thing a producer 
must Jearn is that he can’t make 
anybody do anything. He has to 
try to get the people working for 
him to see the picture as he sees it 
and then to do it that way. No two 
people see the same things just the 
same way, so the finished picture is 
never precisely what the producer: 
dreamed of when he read the story. 
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The producer is always trying to 
bring about a closer relationship 
between his original conception and 
the final screen product. It’s a bat- 
tle foredoomed to failure but it still 
has to be fought over again with 
every new picture. 

“It’s a rewarding job; to me at 
least. No thrill can quite equal a 
preview reaction of spontaneous 
enthusiasm to a picture you've 
been living with for months—or, 
in the case of Green Dolphin Street, 
for three years. But even at the 
preview, you're saying, ‘Lord, did J 
okay that hideous hair-do? Maybe 
the ending would have been better 
the way ‘L. B. suggested it,’ and 
asking yourself all of the other 
second-guessing " questions you'll 
never know the answers to.” 

Wilson is a good example of the 
average producer (if there is such an 
animal) with a large studio. M-G-M 
is more executive-heavy than most 
studios, and producers and their 
studio higher-ups carry even more 
weight there. Although the name 
Louis B. Mayer is a Hollywood 
symbol of awe, an M-G-M producer, 
according to Wilson, is on his own 
as far as authority in making a 
picture goes. He.can accept or 
reject advice from his superiors as 
he chooses, and, if his pictures make 
money, he will be beloved. If too 
many of his pictures lose money, he 
will be out even if he has yessed his 
superiors assiduously. Box-office 
return on the invested dollar is the 
criterion of a producer’s success. 

It was, as mentioned earlier, the 
importance of this dollar which in- 
itially brought the producer on the 
scene. The mad-genius types who 
were prominent in early screen days 
showed an unfortunate disregard 
for money —particularly other peo- 
ple’s money. When banks and in- 
vestment houses began to put 
money into the movie business, 
they were shocked by its giddiness. 
They were willing to grant the fact 
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Here are the ideal boots for all 
kinds of outdoor wear. Same de- 
sign, Construction and quality as 
famous Paratrooper Boots. Soft, 
rugged, unusually comfortable 
and: heavy-oil-treated to keep your 
feet dry and warm. 


All sizes 
4-13% 
All widths 
AA - EEE 





No other. boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


@ Made of soft, liable leather with extra heavy 
oil waterprooling. 

@ Full 10 inch height gives proper support. 

@ Balanced construction gives ideal walking 
comfort. 

@ Special heel and coe construction prevents 
ering. 


leather. 
Counter, box toe and bottom filler all 
e Shank is made of steel. ree cd 
; inforcin on sides of inst 
e J menchlag SS esmanes good seus 
i is leather of outersole q . 
° yon A oe ta pebhes sewed to middle sole ia 
two places and nailed clear through to inso 
aa tt nl el heel gives maximum 
Special Goodyear rubber heel gives max: 
pn and reduces hazard of tripping. 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 








CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check (] Money Order (]for $10.87 is enclosed. I 
will pay postage C.O.D. 
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Regular shoe size and width 
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It's a Wise 8 ota who gives 


newly styled Indestructo Luggage 


Not many people will be lucky enough to get 
a complete ensemble of beautiful light weight 
mpesraucro luggage, with wide genuine alligator 
cowhide leather binding. But many will ask 
for—and get—at least one or two pieces 
for the travel days ahead. Sturdy 
construction is combined with distinctive 
design to make mpssraucro the ultimate in 
luggage luxury. See impastructo today—at 
better stores everywhere — and you'll even 


want'to play Santa for yourself! 





frunks 


WRITE TODAY FOR NAME OF NEAREST INDESTRUCTO DEALER 


éluqaqade 


SINCE 1897 BUILT FOR TRAVEL AND LASTING SATISFACTION 








that eccentric directors copld make 
fine movies, but if their money was 
to be involved they wanted a watch- 
dog on the spot. 

Once the producer came into the 
business he stayed and increased in 
importance. He is the man most 
frequently blamed for the lack of 


originality in movies and the man | 


most seldom praised for movies 
which pioneer artistically. ‘ 
There issome justice in the blame 
meted out to produeers. Because 
of their necessary preoccupation 
with money, they are less inclined 
to take chances with new talent and 
new ideas. Bludgeoned on the one 
hand by distributors and exhibitors, 
they are equally at the mercy of 
critics and avant-garde esthetes. 
Box-office is worshiped, and be- 
cause names bring customers into’ 
theaters, the public is treated to the 
same stars over and over again in 
what often seems suspiciously like 
the same story. Rising production 
costs, the British tax, and the disap- 
pearance of the wartime entertain- 
ment boom, all tend to make a 
producer more cautious about doing 
anything out of the ordinary with 
a two-million-dollar budget. So the 
bludgeoning continues. 


When the Shooting’s Over 


For their acceptance of this 
bludgeoning as an occupational 
misery, top producers are paid well. 
Salaries of over $100,000 are not 
unusual for ranking producers, and 
the ‘biggest names may command 
several times that. But it is danger- 
ous to conclude that all producers 
are lavishly rewarded. For every 
man in the over-$100,000 bracket, 
there are many sweating for much 
less—a pittance in fact (in Holly- 
wood terms only). At that, these 
are rewards which have no compar- 
able equivalent in the executive-pay 
scales of any other big business. 

Most producers have grown up in 
the industry. Some, like Nunnally 
Johnson and Charley Brackett, have 
served their apprenticeship as 
writers. Some have been in distri- 
bution or advertising or directing. 
I fail to find any record of an im- 
portant producer today who has 
been simply thrown into the job 
from some other field. Producing, 
with all the financial responsibility 
and painstaking attention to detail 
that it demands when done prop- 
erly, calls for a firm grounding in 
the movie business. Roger Manvell, 
in his book, Film, states: “It is the 
duty of the producer to give the 
lead.” To do this simultaneously 
on, say, three productions involving 
combined budgets of four million 
dollars is-no job for a newly ar- 
rived amateur. —AL HINE. 
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STEAK KNIFE 
SETS! 


Set of 6 Knives in $695 
Solid Walnut Case, Only Prepaid 
ACTUALLY MAKES FINE STEAKS 


TASTE BETTER THAN EVER! 


® Swedish Hi-carbon Steel 

® Double Hollow Ground 

® Stainless Blades ... 
Plastic Handles 


NO RESHARPENING — High quality 
steel and double hollow grinding 
helps keep these Simmons Knives super- 
sharp for years. 


AT BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


SIMMONS SLICING KNIFE COMPANY 
223 W. ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


and Ivory 











Famous 


Southern 


Fruit Cake 


ured recipe, literally crammed 

with fruits, nuts and spices. Gift 

wrapped. Packed in ee 
uminum container. 

all shipping details. Indicate size 

cake for each name on 


COLUMBIA BAKING COMPANY 
Bex 4521 Atlanta 2, Georgia 
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BOOKS 


ADD COLOR AND SPARKLE | : 
TO YOUR DRINKS AND TABLE Travel through picture books is a rewarding 


An amazing new and novel idea for 


cooling drinks. PLAST-I-CUBES trip, though some volumes get off the road 
are small transparent plastic eh the size 


of ice cubes filled ‘we one distilled 
. You simply place them inan ice tra ae ; ' : 
ay tis aun a iid, then drop, them “a We IS THE USE of a book... -Alice’s viewpoint, and evidently 


your drinks. Save the muss and fuss of re- without pictures?’’ asked more ruthless than adults in getting 
moving regular ice cubes-from trays. -Can 


be uied thousands of times~practically un- | | Alice, in a now-celebrated bit of exactly what they want, only the 
breakable. Use them for~highballs and all i iticism. . . : tts “yo? . 
mixed drinks. Ideal for thac"TOO HOT” literary criticism. In Victoriantimes, meanest “juveniles” come without for Men 


cup of coffee, beer, wine, fruit juices, and long afterward, in Wonderland _ illustrations. With books for adults, 


or milk because they do not dilute the i eatti ; it i a0 
dink. Beautifully packaged tn cellophane or out of it, therattitude of Lewis it is the other way around; illus- 


they make an ideal gift. Each cube mono- Carroll’s prim little girl was almost trated books are rather rare—and a nd Women 


grammed in gold letters for package otsie | | universal: Any book intend usually expensive. 
only 75c per package. If your Asserted Colors ereal: Any ed for foe. 95 


dealer can’t supply you, order $49 Rg popular consumption was certain to For picture-minded readets, how- wh o want to 
by mail. Sorry no C.O.D. Postpaid | | be illustrated. .Even novels were ever, there are certain compensa- 


PLAST-I-CUBE CO. decorated with graphic samples of tions in the present state of things. stay physically fit 
Dept. 101, 1701 East 9th St., Kansas City, Missouri | | the hero and heroiné*in romantic The old-style illustrated book may 


action. be waning, but the genuine picture HA NOVIA 
In the popular magazines, both book—the book, that is, in which 


fiction and nonfiction continue to the emphasis is directly on the 

receive the stimulus of pictures: In _ picture, with the text serving only ULTRAVIOLET QUARTZ LAMP 
the contemporary book trade, how- as accompaniment and _ reinforce- wi | ! h e j Pewee 
ever, type generally has the page ment—is enjoying a flourishing, if 
to itself. Publishers may claim that limited, vogue. Thanks to a growing pa pow re Alanya vied o> gone a 
Royal's new hove baller give yeu beasty nde book readers have grown too sophis- national interest in photography 


family. Its violet can stimulate 
sign, finish and appointments. Grand conven- ily ultra rays in mu 


ient living is afforded by three completely ticated to care for an “‘artist’s con- and the graphic and plastic arts, pai blood building centers of the body 
fe travel ond endure, Royal couches are wor. | ception” of the printed word, but picture books are available in con- | °"4 pp anne ges marae eRCoee 
derful—"Take a look, you'll see the difference”. ° . > - . » and . bleod cells at the full healthful 
Write for free literature. a more likely explanation of type’s siderable and handsome variety. | evel. its rays assist in the storage of 


ROYAL COACH CO. HASTINGS, MICH. supremacy is that printing costs Modern picture books make the glycogen, that emergency energy ration 
have so mounted that a book can- old volumes of steel engravings | ‘™ 'e bedy stores in ghe liver until it 


are» ‘ : F is needed for lar activity, 
cow OC Led, ee) 488.6 | not be cheap if it is illustrated. which once occupied a conspicuous po pagy? mt ee en’ ee yet 7 


RE DDY [ i fe ELECTRIC Whatever the reason, illustrated place in every self-respecting par- train, or those last few feet of the race. . 
\ 




















Woe | books are much less common than __lor look foolishly inadequate. This is why more than 85 per cent of ’ 


\ they were a generation ago. A biog- Picture books reproducing the physicians use and recommend Hanoyid 

\ i “ lamps for their patients. Physicians like 
Gwolt, Shoots beam *2%8 | al raphy generally will contain at works of famous artists, or com- | the Hanevia lamp also b booed 
so0.ft Light revolves = a | least one picture of its subject. piling the “best” photographs of | more ultraviolet than {summer sunshine. 
in a circle — ‘stays 





Artists are occasionally engaged to the year, constitute a class too lt can therefore be more effective in pro- 
put” at any angle you ducing Vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin, 


st, Dozens of uses. Wi : illustrate new editions of the clas- special to warrant much comment. endl tay ihiven tn gentucina; Gates) end 
pd at hdwe.,sport, \r: ' sics, and travel books invariably ‘Art books’? are numerous, and curing rickets, promoting growth of sturdy 
Sectrical stores. offer a number of photographs or many of them are splendid ex- limbs and sound teeth. 

drawings of the city or region under amples of bookmaking, but as their | anevie is the lamp for oll the family 


scrutiny. Children being still of function is simply to reproduce eset “ext, eters > Meehan 








Department Stores, Electrical or Medical 
One of the full-page photographs from The Inhabitants by Wright Morris. Supply Dealers are now demonstrating 


Hanovia Lamps. 


For complete story of ' ultraviolet write 
Dept. H-2. 
DOLPH'’S ATLAS 


m aj ‘ pat World's: oldest and largest manufacturers of 
OF SOUTHEAST FLORIDA CITIES ™ ee ultraviolet lamps for the Home, Medical 


(eee ; oa ¢ Profession and Industry with factory show- 
DETAILED STREET MAPS OF — is ae c: eee Aeage Cites tank wt ter Pe 
PALM BEACH WEST PALM BEACH LAKE WORTH | - ge z 5 He: sai. a Wages _ 
LANTANA BOYNTON BEACH FORT LAUDERDALE 4 . ct. al 
DANIA HOLLYWOOD MIAMI BEACH 
MIAMI CORALGABLES REDLANDS 
HOMESTEAD FLORIDACITY KEY WEST 
MAP OF FLORIDA KEYS . ROAD MAP OF FLORIDA 
MAP OF HAVANA and CUBA 


A complete atlas of up-to-date maps 

Owing streets, things to see, how to 
> where to go in southeast Florida. 

ize, 11” x 15”, 88 pages. A fine gift for 
Florida-bound friends. Order now, be- 
fore you start south. Just $2 postpaid. 
Atlas returnable in 5 days if not satisfied. 





FRANK B. DOLPH CO. 
1 N. E. 3rd. St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


I enclose $2—mail Atlas S. E. Florida cities, 
Returnable in 5 days if not satisfied. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. i A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CITY & STATE FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


"ae. 
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Qonie to colorful tropical 


ports aboard trim liners of ports. Cruises variously to | views of the Eiffel Tower, the Oreste 
the Great White Fleet. Delight in Havana, Panama Canal Zone, | Louvre and Notre Dame. The| §anta Comes Every Month 
friendly shipboard life...swim in Guatemala... other ports on the Henle-Paul volume does show a (except JUNE, JULY, AUGUST) 
permanent outdoor pools... lounge sea lanes of Middle America. doorway of the cathedral as part of WHEN YOU GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 
in airy public rooms . .. promenade . Gas a background (there is also a Notre THE... 


on spacious decks . . . enjoy sound 
movies. First class passenger accom- 
modations, All rooms face the sea. 












Ashore, visit fascinating 


Weekly cruises and tours (11 to 
18 days) from New Orleans now 
. +. services from New York con- 
templated soon. 





BOOKS 


original works, -they are to be 
judged mainly in technical terms: 


| either the reproductions are faith- 


ful, or they aren’t. Compilations of 
pictures designed to. challenge the 
technique of the professional pho- 
tographer, or improve that of the 
amateur, may be passed over for 
similar reasons. 

Every picture book, of course, 
has its technical interest, but the 
picture book for the general reader 
is one in which the picture strives 
to give the information, or create 
a mood, which is ordinarily con- 
veyed by the printed word. Such 
books—in which the picture tells 
the story or most of it—are ob- 
viously well adapted to the field of 
travel. 

The travel-picture book, heaven 
knows, isn’t new. The parlor 
adorned with the volume of steel 
engravings probably also contained 
a portfolio of rather flat-looking 
photographs of New York or Chi- 
cago or the capitals of Europe. The 
basic function of travel-picture 
books may not have changed, but 
the approach has, and so has the 
appearance. Take a moderately 
typical current example— Paris, 
photographs by Fritz Henle, text 
by Elliot Paul (Ziff Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, $5). A 
generation ago any picture book 
about Paris would have offered 


Dame view on the dust jacket) and 
does show a detail of the Place de 
la Concorde. Otherwise, it ignores 
the familiar Paris, it stresses the life 
of the ordinary man. 

The book’s aim, as Mr. Paul ex- 
plains, is to “reflect Parisian hu- 


Fritz Henle photographs from , 






VALLEY FORGE FARMS 
Tendersealed 


‘SMOKED TURKEY 


Tender, delicious, _ ready-to-serve 
...@ unique holiday treat for 
your family and friends . . . the 

rfect centerpiece for any festive 
board! Sanitarily packed . . . rushed 
by prepaid express anywhere in 
continental U. S. Whole smoked 
turkeys 8 to 14 Ibs., $1.50 per lb.; 
half smoked turkeys 6 to 8 lbs., 
$1.60 per lb. Specify weight. Gift 
card enclosed if desired. Money- 
back guarantee. | 

Write for descriptive falder 


and order blank, order direct, 
or phone Center Point, Pa., 2611. 


VALLEY FORGE FARMS 


VALLEY FORGE HIGHWAY 
_ LANSDALE 6, PENNA. 


| ENJOY 
DELICIOUS, SUN-RIPENED 


gre FRUIT 


In your own home this win- 
ter—direct from Florida! 
. A Gok | is hand picked and 
ii ually wra to in- 
y sure sadistaction. CRs the 
m our groves in 
. the heart of the cleus belt. 
ORANGES — GRAPEFRUIT— ASSORTMENTS 
now BUSHEL $450 
tor these prices! % BUSHEL $275 
Express prepaid—add 50¢ west of Mississippi 


VO-MAC GROVES 
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Each Box a Treat of Treats, 
America's Finest, Selected From Hundreds 
By World- Famous Hostess, Elsa Maxwell. 


Month after meni. semis remind fortunate 
ea 


Cc yg By 
Bee erally a-coated Cocoanut Balls 
from M yle, Cleveland; Weida’s 
utter Crunchies, Patterson; 
I Roca, Tacoma; Meta’s 
Caramels Sentinestate from Chicago 
Ev 3 Oy ( simatel yo 
x (appro: ately on 
counas fresh een the confectioner’s. 
Write for Colorful Brochure, 


THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
9 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 3 MONTHS 











For further information apply 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Pier 3, North River 
CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. «© NEW ORLEANS: 321 St. Charles St. 
or your Local Travel Agent 


$17.50 $11.75 $6.00 


All three tne A include postage, insur- 
ance and ing. You save over 10% 
on the regular price of candies. 
Send name and address of each recipi- 
ent. Boxes of candy will be sent on: 
consecutive months unless you specify 
special dates, such as birthdays; anni- 
versaries, Mother's Day, Easter, etc. 


Candy of the Month Clade, ine 


907 Ambassador Building « St.Lovis!, Mo. 
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This Year Give 


a SWISS Colony Cheese > 


assortment 6 favorite 

notura!, aged cheeses: Summer-Cured SWISS, Sharp 
Aged (American) CHEDDAR, Old-Fashioned BRICK, and 
the éofter varieties, Rich REXOLI, Robust GLARUS and 
Delicate CAMEMBERT. 

5S tbs. net wit. 85 Pack A28 

3% Ibs. net wi. 15 Pack 828 
GOURMET BOX—taste-tempting red-boxed selection of 
Aged CHEDDAR, Summer-Cured SWISS, Old-Fashioned 
BRICK, Golden PORT SALUT, EDAM. 


4 tbs. net wi. $4.35 Pack C28 


.85 Pock D268 
-65 Pack E28 
SUMMER-Cured Swiss, pride of ‘‘Little Switzerland"’, 
cured in ovr own cellars to an unequalled nut-sweetness. 
4 lb. cut $4.45 Pack F28 
All prices include shipping in U.S.A. 
(Add 25¢ per shipment west of Rockies) 


‘the Siviss Colony 









| 
The Original Fiesta Dinner. 
Prepared from authentic, 
near magic recipes from 
the heart of Old Mexico 


FOR FOURSOMES AT HOME and 
UNIQUE, IMAGINATIVE GIFTS! 


Mexican Meal by Mail — taste-thrill of a life-time 
— ready to heat ond serve! All elements for the 
traditional “fiesta” dinner in service for four with 
tamales, chili-con-carne, rice, crunchy tostados, 
Mexican chili-powder, pecan pralines, and. amigo 
mio, “un pelon” — your gala table-cover and 
napkin set, in gay Mexican motif. Accurate instruc- 
tions for preparation will guide you to complete 
enjoyment of La Comido! me it at home! Send 


it to your friends! 
Send no money, take no chances! 
LA COMIDA is sold on a money- 1 98 C.0.0. 
back guarantee. Plus Postage 


SAN ANTONIO MEXICAN FOOD 


208 No. Alamo Street Son Antonio 5, Texes 


U.S.N. SHIPS CLOCK 


Seth Thomas 


> 8-Day— Brand 
 New—11 Jewels 
Luminous Dial 
















Precision built 

for absolute ac- 

curacy. Finely 

finished in 

black—unbreak- 

able crystal— 
case— 

mounting bracket—2 

Dial sizes: 6 in. and 

order 3% in. Has 

label of approval and inspection of 

U.S. Naval Observatory. Packed in orig- 

inal containers. Immediate Delivery. 

Mention Dial Size. Money back if 

i thoy seyiirat 


JOHN B. CRAWFORD, INC. 
187 Federal St. Dept. “Hn” Beston 10, Mass. 





iS Hs guests except enough resorts! 
Pinal County has sunshine; warm, dry climate; 
beautiful ; south ‘ and 





made here by the investor who builds a resort, 
oe con or hotel with recreational facilities. 
‘8 Opportunity for small businesses too, in 


; on 
the’main highway and railway just halfway 
between Phoenix and Tucson. , 


For free folder and information, write. 








. . » Paris, by Elliot Paul. 


manity and only rarely include the 
show places and material that fill 
the guidebooks. So this book is 
for the traveler or the sympathetic 
who stay at home, on a plane of 
common humanity. The total im- 
pression is one of patience, long 
experience, an acceptance of life 
that tends to be fatalistic. . . .” 
‘ While there are better photog- 
raphers of Paris than Fritz Henle 
(Henri Cartier-Bresson, to name 
one), the book’s pictures do achieve 
the specified aim. Mr. Paul’s text 
sometimes strikes the right ac- 
companying note of warmth and 
humility; sometimes it is rather 
lush. But the over-all job is a 
good example of what the modern 
travel picture book sets out to do. 

Less successful, possibly because 
it attempts a more ambitious and 
complex task, is The Inhabitants, 
text and photographs by Wright 
Morris (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $3.75). In fifty-two 
full-page photographs with facing 
text, Mr. Morris undertakes to 
suggest something of the essence of 
the American spirit as it is revealed 
by old houses, barns, grain ele- 
vators and store fronts. Despite 
the title, no human beings appear 
in the Morris photographs. The 
pictures and the accompanying 
text are supposed to tell you what 
the unseen inhabitants are like. 
I’m afraid the idea turns out to be 
more arty than valid (Mr. Morris 
is as clumsy with words as he is 
dexterous with’ a camera) but the 
photographs are beautiful and som- 
berly evocative. This is the sort of 
failure that is sometimes more in- 
teresting than success. 

Certainly, I'd prefer to do my 
traveling through the eyes of Wright 
Morris (or of a predecessor like 
Edward Weston) than through the 
eyes of the editors of Look maga- 
zine, who are responsible for the 
rapidly growing series of travel 
books called Look at America. There 
are Look books to be had on New 
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The extravagant: 


can’t buy better luggage than 





and the thrifty 





can’t get more for their 














money 


























The Mariner Stripe Ensemble for women... 


Hat and Shoe Case, the Mayfair which cradles eight 
dresses, and the Train Case for cosmetics and dressing- 
room needs. Rawhide bound, lightweight, and prac- 
tically impervious to wear. 

























































HARTMANN COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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pat. pending 


give him a 
:¢ameo E-X-P-A-N-D-E-X 
“the billfold with Double Capacity 


Expanding, accordion-fold ends permit bill 
pockets,to open wider than ordinary billfolds. 
Other features: secret and open bill pockets, 
3 card pockets, removable card holder. 
Beautifully crafted in choice of fine 

leathers! At leading stores. 


gvec PAK-A-DOR** too! 
Zip in full pack . . . keeps cigarettes fresh and 
Stages firm right down to the last one :. . 
; ; no loose tobacco. Opens, closes with fingertip ease. 
Cameo-fashioned in rich, colorful leathers for 
beauty and utility. A gift that lasts ! 


» 
6 


=| 


led leatherwear 


wages AEATHER PRODUCTS COMPANY © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Sunwin Fun 


Wh Wile iti We 











——— 
You can GIVE an All-Expense Trip to 


MEXICO 


Here's a really different Xmas gift. An all- 
expense trip to Old Mexico, including hotels, 
meals, transportation, sight-seeing . . . Via 
air, rail, or private my coach .. 
Acapulco, Taxco, me © ri Pyramids, and 
Cuernavaca Arranged by people who 
know Mexico like “Uh Libro”. 


Mexico Travel Certificate 
Good Any Time. 
Write today for Literature and Rates. 
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ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
HOTEL AND SPA 
SAN BERNARDINO, WP catir. 
Just 65 Miles from Los / Angeles 
© 2200 privete acres—the west's 
finest, most complete resort 
© For rest... for play... for a DIFFERENT 
way of living... come to unique Arrowhead 
Hot Springs. Distinctive, richly - 
appointed hotel ond bungalow 
© Finest cuisine — Enchanting 
outdoor " hot mineral spring pool and 
cabanas. Golf, tennis, riding and other sports. 
Featuring our WORLD-RENOWNED NATURAL 
HOT SPRINGS (with America’s most complete 
bath facilities) © RATES: Single 
from. $10.00, Double from 
$14.00, European Plan © Write for 
Ulustrated Booklet © For reservations, 
see your local travel representative, or write 


Cuorhad. tot Spring 


MOTEL 


San Bernardino, California 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S FAVORITE RESORT 


(9o) Re--e 
Make this the best 


CHRISTMAS — 
by giving 


HOLIDAY 


You'll be in time for: The 
beautiful yearly calen- 
dar ... Armchair tours to 
places far and near... all 
the latest travel informa- 
tion . . . the Christmas 
gift that offers monthly 
pleasure. 

lyr.3S 2yrs.98 = 3 yrs. S11 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTY: the Publisher 
agrees, upon request direct from subscrib- 
ers to its Philadelphia Office, to refund the 
full amount paid for any copies of Curtis 
Publications not previously mailed. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 

















Box 704, independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
7~vwwe#w#segFwyFwTF FH - 








BOOKS ntinued 


England, the Southwest, the Cen- 


tral Northwest and one on the 
United States as a whole. (Each is 
priced at $5 and published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton.) The series is well-intentioned ; 
its volumes ‘are full of reliable sta- 
tistics and photographs of the 
regions under consideration. Un- 
fortunately, the taste exhibited by 
the editors in the selection of photo- 
graphs is banal and literal-minded. 
Neither pictures nor. text makes 
much appeal to the imagination: 


neither tells you anything striking- 


that you haven’t been told before. 
Moreover, in order to make the 
volumes compact, the editors have 
had to use smallish photographs. 
Since they are inclined to use séveral 
to a page, the books give the impres- 
sion of being badly overcrowded. 
A good idea has gone not only 
wrong but messy. I hepe that 
future volumes will at least be more 
imaginative. 

It is interesting to compare the 
Look book on the Central North- 
west with Pielure Maker of the Old 
West—William H. Jackson, by 





A William H. Jackson photo. 


Clarence S. Jackson (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $7.50). Just 
after the Civil War Jackson coy- 
ered much of the same territory 
treated in the Look volume—Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Utah and Ne- 
vada—and then went on to Califor- 
nia. Towns and cities have sprung 
up in that area since Jackson’s day, 
but the scenery is much the same. 
In the Look volume, thanks to in- 
different photography, the land- 
scape has a travel-brochure ap- 
pearance. In the Jackson memorial 
volume, the starkness and the 
grandeur of the Western moun- 
tains have tremendous impact. 
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TwoGiftsinOne! 


_ A Beautiful: Painting 
Becomes a Projection. 
Screen—in an instant! 








A WONDERFUL GIFT 
FOR ANY HOME! 


Your choice of a selection of the finest paint- 
ings .of outstanding artists—p/us a cleverly 
concealed Radiant projection screen that rolls 
down, ready for instant use. The projection 
Screen has the famous Radiant glass-beaded 
surface that makes your movies, slides’ and « 
film strips look twice as bright! SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR giving full details, price and selec- 
tion of pictures available. Also the name and 
address of nearest dealer where PICT-O-SCREENS 
are on display. 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 


1269 S. TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at*your door. 
We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, pop- 
ular editions, fiction, 
reference, medical, 
ical, children’s books, ‘etc. 
Guaranteed savings. Send 
for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 


FREE Write for our great illustrated book cat- 
alog. Ashort course in literature. The buy- 
ing guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
Christmas gift problem. Free if you write now—today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept, HL7, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 


The KING of All 
Salt Water Casting Reels 


‘PENN ee 




















THE MOMENT BE PATIENT 


ORTH W AITING 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
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GET HEP 10 GEP 


This CHRISTMAS |, 





tion in over 25 years. 
Adjustable for individual 
comfort. Actionized for 
“‘life’’ and superlative 
action. 























action, 

. lightness. 
* Water Rods—G ep Armor- 
oid Rods are guaranteed 
ral salt water corrosion. 
, a Sendtor new 1948 CATALOG. 


1020 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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4 
eS ' 
IN THE 
WEST 
INDIES 


A Rt ABIDING SUNSHINE, 


Pestect sea- bathing... “the Snore “cli- 
mate in the West Indies”.. -and reason- 
able living costs. sports. Excellent 
hotels, guest houses. Frequent steamer 
or air transportation. Ask your Travel 
Agent or write for free . 


BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
(UNDER BARBADOS GOVERNMENT AUSPICES) 
122 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 


LARGE STALKS 


Packed in Ice. Delivered Anywhere $375 
in United States. Express Prepaid 


Colorado Pascal Celery—crisp, crunchy, crackly 
~—makes unusual and heartily welcome gifts for 
family, friends, business associates. No other 
celery like it for delicious flavor! Snaps like 
stick candy! Tongue-thrilling goodness com- 
pounded of the tang of high mountain air and 
mineral soil, of cogl Colorado nights and con- 
stant sunshine. 


This world-famed celery is carefully selected, 
wrapped in heavy waterproof paper, individu- 
ally packed in ice. It reaches your table fresh 
as the day it was harvested in foothill fields— 
crisp, juicy. good! Perfect arrival guaranteed. 


Gift Card, bearing your name, is mailed be- 
fore Christmas to everyone on your list, an- 
nouncing the big news that you have presented 
them with the year’s outstanding gift—a box of 
Colorsdo Pascal Celery. Card also enclosed in 
carton. Send us your list, we do the rest. 
Order early! 


rf=-=—=<= MAIL COUPON NOW =—<=—=<- 


Dabney Collins 

TIMBERLINE FINE FOODS 
711 Midland Savings Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Please ship___._ «boxes of Colorado Pas- 
cal Celery to address below. Check enclosed 
for $s. ~My gift list enclosed [J 
Name 


Address 














City Zone 
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Just compare these two books, if 
you do not believe that photog- 
raphy is an art. In the hands of the 
19th Century photographer, it was 
a fresh and honest art, based on 


.}candor and touched with wonder. 


The Indians, the soldiers and the 
railroad men who posed for Jack- 
son are dead and gone, but their 
masculine world comes alive again 
in this extraordinarily moving book 
arranged by the photographer’s 
son: I cannot recommend it too 
cordially to anyone interested in 
the special magic of the travel 
picture book. 

Only by stretching the definition 
of “travel” can I Remember Dis- 
tinetly, pictures assembled by Ag- 
nes Rogers, text by Frederic Lewis 
Allen (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $5), be called a travel book. 
But surely the sensible traveler 
wants a knowledge of social history. 
I Remember- Distinctly, which is 
subtitled “A Family Album of the 
American People 1918-1941,” is 
guaranteed to bring one’s under- 
standing of these United States 
into sharper focus. Here we are as 
the camera caught us during more 
than two decades of our national 
history—a_ volatile, unpredictable 
people, capable of limitless idiocy 
and of titanic achievement. Mr. 
Allen, who covered much the same 
ground in Only Yesterday and Since 
Yesterday, makes restrained and 
sensible comments on the hundreds 
of photographs, cartoons and adver- 
tisements that his wife has brought 
together. This is a book in which 
the pictures and the words.really 
blend to produce an effect that 
could not have been achieved in any 
other way. It is evidence that the 
picture book can be a unique and 
invaluable method of telling a story. 

Following is a check list of some 
recent picture books: 





tin Verment Heritage. 


Vermont Heritage, by Barrows 
Mussey; illustrated with over 170 
old engravings from the Museum 
Society, Brattleboro, Vermont (A. 
A. Wyn, New York, $2.50). The 
text is on the self-consciously quaint 
side, but the engravings in this 
modest little book should gladden 
the heart of any antiquarian. 
(While on the subject of New Eng- 
land, it should be pointed out that 


| -Get set for the most delightful vacation you've ever spent . 









Spend Your 
1948 
Winter Vacation 


on the 


FLORIDA. ‘WEST COAST 


every attraction for a 


good time at the 
SUNSHINE CENTER of the YP 





Bask in the warm, health-giving Florida sunshine Watch the action as major league baseball teams iron 
on the broad West Coast beaches. . . frolic in the out the kinks in practice sessions at their Florida 
clear, temperate waters of the Gulf where bathing West Coast winter training-camps. The baseball en- 
and swimming are at their zestful best. What fun!  thusiast has a real ‘‘behind-the-scenes’’ treat in store. 





It's Fisherman's Paradise on the Florida West Coast. You'll find gracious hospitality on the Florida: West 
Troll for the big game fighters, or still-fish for un- Coast with none of the madcap bustle and pressure. 
= tropical = For the water- ben there’s Fine hotels . 

ating, aquaplaning . 


luxurious accommodations at modest 
. . the perfect backdrop for a joyous vacation, 


PLUS: 


sailing, power- + water sports, rates. 






- JAN. 9 to MARCH 6 


on New Mile Track at Beautiful 


SUNSHINE PARK 


* (Near Tampa, Clearwater and St. Petersburg) 


. with the spotlight on variety and 
refreshing differentness! Your Host is the FLORIDA WEST COAST. Your Hotel is in St. 
Petersburg or Clearwater or Tampa, or in any one of the gracious, palm-strewn cities in the vi- 
cinity. You roll out of bed at a leisurely hour and pick your day’s diversion. Boating! Bathing! 
Fishing! Golf! Baseball! Sightseeing at the Citrus Groves! Or perhaps you're inclined to an after- 
noon at the Horse Races. A short drive will put you at the West Coast’s beautiful new Track — 
SUNSHINE PARK. Clubhouse, Bar, Restaurant . . . 8 exciting thoroughbred horse races daily 
— every facility for your comfort and enjoyment. Yes, the Florida West Coast has much to offer 
the discriminating vacationist. Here, midst a tropical setting, is an atmosphere of serene refine- 
ment, perfect climate and not the least important, modest costs all along the line. Decide now to 
visit the Florida West Coast for the 1948 winter season. It’s the place to relax and have fun. 


SUNSHINE PARK RACING ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Offices: Stovall’s Professional Bidg., Tampa 2, Florida 
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a 
on the “Royal Kole. to Europe 


KLM’s Flying Chef performs culinary miracles 
in his kitchen in the clouds... 

creating delectable hors-d’oeuvres and desserts, 
savory sauces and salads. . 

twenty-thousand feet in the sky. 

He’s the world’s “top” chef! 

But to Royal Route passengers 

who enjoy and remember his meals 

he is a symbol... 

a symbol of the extra courtesies, 

conveniences and services 

that have made KLM famous the world over. 


4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY— NEW YORK TO EUROPE 


via Amsterdam, Gateway to the Continent 


Through KLM connections to London, Paris, Prague, Stock- 
holm, other European cities, the Far East'and South Africa. 


DAILY FLIGHTS MIAMI TO THE WEST INDIES 




















An exclusive, extra service 


For full information call your local Travel Agent; or KLM Royal sctures 
Dutch Airlines, 572 Fifth Avenue, New York, LO 5-2000. Other P . 
KLM offices in Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles and Montreal. 


BOOKS 


‘ 

the foremost photographer of that 
area is Samuel Chamberlain. Any 
book with his photographs is cer- 
tain to be good-looking.) ' 

The -Blue Ghost, by ‘Edward 
Steichen, with 109 official United 
States Navy photographs (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 
$3.75). The new director of the de- 
partment of photography of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York (and one of the greatest living 
photographers) has compiled some 
of the best pictures he and other 
cameramen made aboard the car- 
rier Lexington during the Pacific 
war. The prose is no more than 
seaworthy, but the pictures are 
masterful and would convey, even 





THE MEMORY 
LINGERS ON 


A 
jolly 
good 
way to 
remember 
your friends 
and relatives 
this Christmas is 
to send HOLIDAY 
gift subscriptions. 
They last a whole year 
or more. You can order 
pleasure and profit for all of 
1948 for only five dollars. Each 
gift will be announced over, your 
namé, with a richly printed card 
timed to arrive in the Christmas mail. 


| 
A gift ordered now 
will start with the 
big New Year issue. 





if there were no text, what carriér 
life was like. 

Slightly Out of Focus, pictures and 
text by Robert Capa (Henry Holt, 
New York, $3.50). The photog- 
raphers of therecent war were many 
and good. Bob Capa, who covered 
the fighting in North Africa and 
Europe, was among the most daring 
and most sensitive. * The text is as 
brash and trivial as the photographs 
are grave and penetrating. It ap- 
pears that unlike artists, photog- 
raphers seldom write well. Hap- 
pily, it is easy to skip Capa’s 
words and concentrate on Capa’s 


Both the Steichen and Capa 
books, incidentally, are reminders 
of the heights photography achieved 
in war. The Jackson book is a re- 


‘} ] f , // i, ITC minder of what the photographer 





can achieve in peace. 
—HILARY H. LYONS. 
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IN THE TRUE 
TRADITION OF 


Moan Me 
Gi Lys l mae, 







You will enjoy this brandied fruit cake. It 
will delight family and guests. They'll love its 
dark richness, its glorious old-world flavor. 


Amazingly different! 


Prove it. Cut a thin 
slice = hold it to the 
light. Note even mix- 
ture of fruit and ome. 
Inhale its 
the mellowing of 
: rare brandies and 
wines! Taste its tangy fruitiness. 
Remember social and business 
friends with Hoenshel Brandied 
Fruit Cake. 
Buy from your dealer. If he can't supply, 
order direct but give us his name—please. 


: Send your Christmas list to us and we will 
mail your orders with your card to your friends. 


1%. cake, $1.79; 3 th. cake, $3.32; 5 tb. cake, $5.24; 114 Bb. 
with hard sauce, $2.34; 3 tb. cake and Brandied Hard 
Sauce, $4.32. Prepaid this side of Rocky Mts., beyond add 25¢ 


HOENSHEL FRUIT 
PUDDINGS 
Pium, Fig, Fig and Date 

breathe the Christmas spirit. : 
2 lb. Puddings —$1.65 each. Brandied 
=| Hard Sauce 
> ¢€ 10 oz., 75¢; 
HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, INC. | 28os., $2.00 








1006 Hancock St., Sandusky, Ohio Cinnamon 
Largest Individual Maker ace 
of Fruit Cake in the U. S. 280s., $1.75 


HOENSHEL 
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CARVING AID 
by 





.. FINE SILVERPLATE 
Delightful gift! The Gerity 
Carving Aid for 
gracious serving of 
fowl, roasts, ham. In 
perfect taste for 
Christmas, business 
associates. At 
leading jewelers and 
gift departments. 
Price $10. 
Gerity-Michigan 
Die Casting Co., 
Adrian, Michigan. 


























.THE FINEST 


CHEESES 


py, ere 
Cheese Center a the World 


(2 





Naturally finer because these are perfectly 
aged cheeses . . . the kind you would expect 
to find nowhere else but in the CHEESE 
CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


Ideal for Holiday giving, beautifully 
packed in gift boxes. 


Emcwrean ff 


7 citeses °62 
CHEESES 

Seven distinctive 
and exciting taste 
treats. Wis- 
consin heddar, 
Mild Wisconsin Ched- 
dar, Aged Brick, Blue, 
Yor re, Balgique 
Camembert Cheese, Net 
Weight 4% Ibs. 


“Giue Flavors” 
fi A selection of rich Variety: Aged Wiscon- 
sin Cheddar 


Brick, York- 
shire, Blue Balgique. Net $48 
Weight 3% Ibs. 


“All-American” 


Wisconsin Cheddar, Mild Grass 
Cheddar, Smoke-Flavored Ched- $ 15 
dar Cheese Spread and soft York- qis 
shire. Net Weight 3% Ibs. 







American Type Cheeses Our Specialty. Sold dirett to 
purchaser only . . . never sold in stores. Natural cheeses 
depend upon expert aging for their mellow flavor. 
When you buy direct, you are assured cheese correctly 
aged for perfect enjoyment. ‘Order Now. You'll want 
boxes for all your friends, too. Send check or money 
order. We pay shipping charges to any U. S. address 
east of Rockies, (West of Rockies, add 25¢ per box.) 


Plymouth. 
Cheese Cblers 


f DEPARTMENT 106— PLYMOUTH, WIS. 
Cheese Center of the World 





FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


ARIZONA 
(page 26) 





The winter-tourist season in 
Arizona runs from mid-October 
to mid-April; the summer season 
from June to September, although 
some resorts stay open until the end 
of the hunting season (about the 
middle of December). 

Because of the sharp variations 
in altitude, Arizona winter and 
summer resorts are often only a 
short distance apart. Tucson, for 
example, is a winter resort while 
Mount Lemmon, sixty miles away, 
is a summer resort. 

Arizona is served by American 
Airlines and TWA; the Santa Fe, 
Rock Island, and Southern Pacific 
railroads; Santa Fe Trailways, Pa- 
cific Greyhound and All American 
bus lines; and U.S. Highways 
60, 66, 70, 80 and 89. 

Vacation areas include: 

PHOENIX, altitude 1083 feet. The 
Indian school at Phoenix, one of 
the largest in thé country, is open 
to visitors Monday through Friday. 
The city has many museums con- 
taining relics found in prehistoric 
and Indian ruins. On Phoenix’s 
outskirts are Guadalupe Village, a 
settlement of Yaqui Indians; Phoe- 
nix Mountain Park, where you can 
see almost every conceivable form 
of cactus, tree or shrub; and Hiero- 
glyphic Canyon, whose walls are 
covered. with undecipherable Indian 
inscriptions, pictures and symbols. 

Tucson, altitude 2375 feet. Out- 
side Tucson is Mission San Xavier 
del Bac, where visitors are welcome 
at Sunday services and the two 
annual fiestas (October 3 and De- 
cember 2) held by the Mission In- 
dians; a Yaqui Indian village; and 
Tucson Mountain Park (eight miles 
west), which has one of the state’s 
largest saguaro areas, Indian picto- 
graph figures and designs, and a 
replica setting of Old Tucson as it 
appeared in 1862. Saguaro Na- 
tional Monument contains a forest 
of over 26 species of cactus, which 
bloom from March to September. 

NoGa.gs, altitude 3857 feet, on 
the Mexican border. No passport 
is needed to cross the’ border to 
Sonora. About 20 miles north of 


Places to visit in Arizona, skiing bibliography 
and examples of American stained-glass windows 
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Nogales are the ruins of Mission 

San José de Tumacacori. 
WICKENBURG, altitude 2071.feet, 

once a gold-mining camp, is now a 


ranch resort. The Vulture Gold | 
‘ Mine, which is still being worked, is 


open to visitors. 

Prescott, altitude 5346 feet, is 
called the summer capital of Ari- 
zona. Most accommodations aré 
open all year, since there are winter 
sports areas in near-by mountains. 
Castle Hot Springs, between Pres- 
cott and Phoenix, is a mineral 
springs health resort. The Smoki 
Museum, open daily, contains ce- 
ramics and other crafts found in 
ruins in the immediate vicinity. 
Near Prescott are Montezuma 
Castle National Monument, Mon- 
tezuma Well and Tuzigoot National 
Monument. At Tuzigoot are ruins 
of three pueblos over 600 years old 
and a museum. Montezuma Well is 
a craterlike depression in a mesa, 
with a lake 470 feet in diameter and 
800 feet deep. Below the rim of the 
crater are well-preserved cliff dwell- 
ings and at the water’s edge is a 
cave of prehistoric origin. The area 
is open daily from sunrise 'to sunset. 
Montezuma Castle National Mon- 


. ument area also is the site of ruins 


of pueblos and cliff dwellings; the 
best-preserved cliff dwelling is Mon- 
tezuma Castle. 

GLosE, altitude 3517 feet. Near 
Globe are the towns of Coolidge 
and Roosevelt, sites of the Coolidge 
Dam of the San Carlos reclama- 
tion project, and of the Roosevelt 
Dam, the first unit in the reclama- 
tion of the Salt River Valley. The 
lakes formed by both dams provide 
excellent fishing. Also near Globe is 
Tonto National Monument, with 
ruins of prehistoric cliff, dwellings. 
The monument is open all year. 

Ho.srook, altitude 5075 feet, is 
the nearest town to the Petrified 
Forest National Monument, 19 
miles southeast. About 25 miles east 
and slightly north of Holbrook is the 
Painted Desert and the Black Pet- 
rified Forest section of the monu- 
ment. At headquarters in Rainbow 
Forest are a camp, picnic ground 
and store. The Museum at head- 
quarters is open daily. Also in the 
monument area are the Agate 
House, a pueblo dwelling made of 
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SMOKED 
HAM 


-m-m-m-marvelous, mouth - watering 
Missouri country smoked hams! Hams 

from happy, hand-fed hogs eee pampered 
and petted like their famous namesake, 
“Blue Boy”, in beloved Will Rogers picture, 
“State Fair.” Tender, tasty hams with a deli- 
cate shellbark hickory smoked flavor that's 
utterly delicious and different. Ready to 
enjoy, too, without additional preparation 
«++ equally delicious boiled, baked or fried 
according to your pet recipe. That's BLUE 
BOY HAM, folks ... a delightful new food 
treat every member of the family will enjoy. 
The price is only $1.39 per pound, shipping 
charges prepaid anywhere in'the United 
States... and worth every. penny of it 












GIFT: FOR 
YOUR FRIENDS 


Ba! in every respect to the high quality 
of BLUE BOY HAM. itself is the com- 
plete BLUE BOY HAM Gift Package. Hams ca 
are wrapped in two layers of protective paper "* 
... then wrapped in a gorgeous and beauti- * 
fully designed snowy white vegetable parch- 

ment wrapper, printed in three colors. . . f 
and tied with a gold cord. 


Each ham is individually packed in a 
sturd ’ cel ophane filled shipping carton, 
sea ed, and addressed with a colorful re 
blue and gold label. To each ham is 
attached a clever die-cut recipe booklet 
...on the cover of which is printed “Spe- 
cially Smoked For”... and your name or 
recipient. Booklet is filled with exciting 
new ways to serve BLUE BOY HAM... 
and tells you some interesting facts about 
the history of our famous ham. 


Order for yourself and friends early . . . 
for the holidays . .. or for any occasion 
where good food . . . gracious fiving and 
thoughtful giving are in order. 


Yours for happy holidays, 





Mp QUANTITY LIMITED 
Se Seeee eae eee eae eaae & = = 


ORDER NOW 


Please ship me: 

Light Smoke Medium Smoke 
Heavy Smoke BLUE BOY HICKORY 
SMOKED HAMS 12 13 14 15 1617 18 pounds 
average size @ $1.39 per pound, shipping 
*charges prepaid. (Circle size wanted) 

Oo Cash, Check or Money Order Enclosed 

0) $5 Deposit per ham enclosed, Balance C.O.D. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 

















BLUE BOY PRODUCTS 


GREEN MEADOW FARM 













BAUSCH & LOW 








feel like part of you. 


Precision balancing gives thesé finesr of 
all golf clubs that “just _ 


feel that adds confidence an 
accufacy to your game. 
. 


You'll thrill to the beauty and 
balance of BURKE woods and 
irons. They're built by master 
craftsmen who have taken 
pridt in poogecing top grade 
golf clubs since 1910. 


Ask for the clubs with the 
plastic face inset—unbreak- 
able and weatherproof. 
) ep ~ always a best gift! 
t Pro or dealer for 
BURKE Golf Clubs. 


BURKE GOLF, INC. 
NEWARK, OHIO 


Since 1910— Better Clubs for Better Golf 





From backswing to follow through, Burke Clubs 








petrified wood, inhabited over nine 
centuries ago, and ruins of an Indian 
village dating from the 5th to the 
14th or 15th Centuries.. 
FiacstaFF, altitude 6894 feet. 
Snow Bowl, one of the best winter- 
sports areas in the Southwest, is 
about fourteen miles from Flagstaff, 
with skiing from December to May. 
There is good duck and goose hunt- 
ing and fishing at Lake Mary and 
Mormon Lake. Astronomically 


minded visitors are welcome daily 


at Lowell Observatory, where. the 
planet Pluto was discovered. 

Other resorts are ALPINE, altitude 
9000 feet; Exar, altitude 4715; 
HEREFORD, altitude 4200; Payson, 
altitude 4900; Sarrorp, altitude 
4500 (with hot mineral springs); 
and SPRINGERVILLE, altitude 6950 
(good hunting and fishing). 


Brsuiocrapay, Fiction: 


Pillars of Gold, Lucile Selk Edger- 
ton. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941.) 

Border Trumpet, Ernest Haycox. 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1939.) 

City in the Sun, Karen Kehoe. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 1946.) 

Arizona, Clarence Budington 
Kelland. (Harper & Bros., 1939.) 

Who Wants to Live Forever? 
William MacLeod Raine. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1945.) 

Treasure Ranch, Charles Alden 
Seltzer. (Doubleday & Co., 1940.) 

That Girl-From Memphis, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele. (Doubleday & Co., 
1945.) 

Chicken Every Sunday: My Life 
with Mother’s Boarders, Rosemary 
Taylor. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1943.) 

Ridin’ the Rainbow: Father's 
Life in Tucson, Rosemary Taylor. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944.) 


Nonfiction: 


Listen, Bright Angel, Edwin 
Corle. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1946.) 

Desert Wife, Mrs. Hilda Faunce. 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1934.) 

Traders to the Navajos: the Story 
of the Wetherills of Kayenta, Frances 
Gillmor and Mrs. Louisa Wether- 
ill. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934.) 

Arizona Portraits by Barry Morris 
Goldwater (second edition). (Pub- 
lished by the author, 1941.) 

Scenic Guide to Arizona, H. Cyril 
Johnson; (Sugar Pine Press, 1947.) 

Pifion Country, Haniel Long. 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941.) 

Men and Women of Arizona, Past 
and Present. (Pioneer Publishing 
Co., 1940.) 

Arizona Pictorial, Joseph Miller. 
(P. Brooke, Steiner & Wist, 1944.) 

Arizona’s National Monumenis, 
Southwestern Monuments Associa- 
tion. (The Association, 1945.) 
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Dispel December 
Doldrums 


Here’s a welcome 

change you'll appreci- 

P ate in these trying, 
hurried days. A friendly 
comfortable atmosphere that in- 
vites your relaxation . . . your 
rest and easé before the holidays. 


For your.active moods—horseback 
riding, hiking or bicycling over 
miles of fragrant pine trails, 1850 
feet high —“at the top of the 
Poconos.” 


The “Rec” Hall is host to bowl- 
ing, pool and table tennis. 
Dances. Movies. Delicious food. 
Easily reached by car, train or 
bus. Only 100 miles from New 
York or Philadelphia. ReServe now. 


Honeymooners — Write 
for folder: “Honeymoon 
Trails at Pocono Manor. = 


Pocono or 


Manor Road 





Manager 








COLOR SLIDES 


MEXICO 
HAWAII «© PERU 





800 Mexichrome, 400 Hawaiichrome, 
600 Peruchrome 2x2 color’ slides 
selected from large collection Koda- 
chrome and Ansco photographs of 
unique beauty spots of Mexico, 
Hawaii, Peru; and archaeological 
sites of Yucatan, Oaxaco, and Machu 
Picchu, Peru; also Chile, Palestine, 
India, etc. We call them . 


CHROMETTES 


Whether you have been there or are go- 
ing to = of these 
these professional color slides. will give 
you @ valuable lifetime picture record. 
Send today 


A Dollar Bill for 
2 Sample Slides 


Be sure to state the country that interests 
you most. Or write for List, which is FREE. 





CHROMETTES 








MORE PLEASURE 


FROM YOUR MAGAZINES 


ECAPTURE your happy trips—plan for 
new ones. Now you can always an- 


.swer—"“what to do, where to go, what to 


see, wear”, etc., by preserving your maga- 
zines in our new, special, neat, sturdy black 
Fabrikoid Binders holding 6 copies, $4.95; 
Deluxe DuPont leather, $5.50. Easy to 
index and emboss. Postage paid with 
check or money order. C.O.D.'s accepted. 
Satisfaction assured or money back. Order 
now for Christmas. 


DOOLITTLE BINDERS CO. 


107 Ne. Wacker Drive 























Chicago, IIL. 





2127 MILES FOR $9.20 


if you want real performance, choose CROSLEY! 
This fine, new cor reverses the trend toward heavy, 
cumbersome, expensive qutomobiles—weighs only 
about Ys as much and operates for about ¥, as 
much as other so-called light cars. 

C. Stanley Krause of Ravenna, Ohio, has driven 
his Crosley Pickup 2127 miles and spent only $9.20 
for gas and oil. 

And the new CROSLEY truly 1S a FINE cor. In 
the convertible or sedan, you get ample room for 
4 husky people plus luggage. You get smooth, 
safe, effortless driving. 

In the % ton 
CROSLEY PICKUP, 
you get real econ- 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 

In every CROSLEY you get the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 71, to 1 ratio; 
delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon — care-free 
cruising — lightning pickup, 

Sedan lists $888 at factory. Taxes extra. 


a FINE car 


For information and literature, write: Crosley Motors, 
2532-ME Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





SHANTY BOAT CRUISES 
Novel holiday afloat into 
Florida's Seminole Country 

1 week cruises—Dec. 29—Mar. 13—$70 

Capt. Frank Swift, Box 882-Y, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Summer Season— Windjammer Cruises, ‘Camden, Me. 





Luxury in Luggage 
ee 


® CORONET 
@ MONOPLANE 
® NAVIGATOR 
® COMMANDER 
@® PACEMAKER 
@ STRATOLINER 


SPELREIN LUGGAGE CORP, 





Vanished Arizona, Mrs. Martha 


Summerhayes (Lakeside Classics). 
(Privately printed by R. R. Don- 
nelly & Sons Co., 1939.) - . 

Public Administration in Arizona, 
Clyde W. Taylor. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1942.) ; ‘ 

Arizona, a State Guide, Writers’ 
Program. (Hastings House, 1940.) 


GRAND CANYON (page 30) 


Grand Canyon National Park is 
in the north-central part of Arizona 
and may be reached by airplane, 
automobile, bus and railroad. Ac- 
commodations (including a resort- 


type hotel, lodges, a ranch, motor 
‘courts and public campgrounds) 
‘on the park’s north rim are open 


from May 30 to-September 25; on 


‘the south rim, year round. 


Grand Canyon is 217 miles long, 
and from four to eighteen miles 


‘wide. Daily lectures on the history 


and origin of the Grand Canyon are 
given throughout the year at the 
Yavapai Observation Station, near 
Park headquarters at Grand Can- 
yon Village. Illustrated campfire 
lectures are held in Grand Canyon 
Village campground during the 
summer daily except Sunday. 

The Wayside Museum of Arche- 
ology, twenty miles east of Grand 
Canyon Village, is open during the 
summer daily except Sunday and 
Monday. Behind the Museum is 
a ruin of a prehistoric pueblo house. 
About five hundred pueblos have 
been found in the park. A lecture is 
given daily at Grand Canyon 
Lodge, on the north rim, during 
the summer season. Campfire lec- 
tures are presented three times a 


week, and every morning there is a 


conducted nature walk to Bright 
Angel Point. 

There are two routes to travel by 
car from rim to rim of the Canyon. 
The shorter (215 miles) is via East 
Rim Drive and Navahopi Road to 
Cameron, then over U.S. Highway 
89 to Jacob Lake, and south through 
the Kaibab National Forest to 
Bright Angel Point. Much of this 
road lies on the Painted Desert. 
The other route is via Williams, 
Kingman, Boulder Dam, Las Vegas, 
Zion National Park and Kanab, 
Utah; it is about 618 miles long, 


ARIZONA INDIANS (page 40) 


The Navajo and: Hopi tribal 
lands are in the northeastern sec- 
tion of. the state; the Pima near 
Phoenix; the Yavapai near Pres- 
cott; the Apache on the San Carlos 
and Fort Apache reservations, in 
the eastern part of the state. The 
Papago lands are near Tucson; the 
Cocopah, Yuma and Mojave are in 
the western section. The Yaqui 
lands are near Phoenix and Tucson. 
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“MICROMATIC” 
REEL 


"it’s the ONLY reel! 
with proper braking action 
at every point of castl”’ 


Mvcterl 


208 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, TL 



















SS “Windial” 


Here's a smart, practical gift idea—so new 
me thet even the man who has everything will 
et, be fascinated and pi d. Every chang 

id of wind speed and direction is given with 
scientific accuracy—right in your own living 
room or library. its handsome case is an 
\ asset to any room,.and Windial operates 

on regular house current. Compact. . . 
eosily installed. Write for complete in- 
formation. 





TRADEMARK 


4, 





liven up your Rumpus Koorn 


with a 


f WURLIIZER 
SUKE BOX 


LOW PRICES @ NO COIN MECHANISM 
MANY GOOD USED MODELS AVAILABLE 


Pep up your parties. Brighten up your recre- 

ation room. Step up your fun. Surprise your 
friends by having a famous WURLITZER JUKE 
BOX in your Rumpus Room. 





Plays 12 to 24 records in any order of selection, 
individually or as a complete program, without 
use of coins. Illuminated cabinets of various 
types. Magnificent tone. Act now. Entertain 
your friends at your next party with a genuine 
Wurlitzer Juke Box providing Musical Fun for 
Everyone. Ideal for organization use, too. 


y a USE THIS COUPON—we will refer it to out nearest 
, S distributor. You may select the juke box you desire. 


ee ee ee 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
| Dept. H, Nerth Tonawanda, N. ¥. 


= 
I'm interested. Please send me address | 
of your nearest distributor. 








| 
City Zone Srate 


Bes eee ees es ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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Tourists are always welcome to 
visit Indian reservations; however, 
they must obtain permission to take 
pictures and in some reservations 
must pay a camera fee. 


IT’S MORE WORK \. 
THAN ' 


YOU'D THINK 
(page 80) _ 






BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Complete Ski Guide, Frank El- 
kins. (Doubleday & Co., 1940.) 

Sun, Snow and Skis: a Modern 
Guide to Eastern Skiing, John L. 
Garrison. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1946.) 

Skiing for the Millions, Frank 
Harper. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1945.) 


Complete Ski Manual, Eddie 
Huber and Norman Rogers. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946.) 


Invitation to Skiing, Fred Iselin 
and A. C. Spectorsky. (Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1947.) 

Downhill Skiing, Otto Lang. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. (Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc., 1946.) 

Let's Ski: a Book for Beginners, 
Mrs. Marion Lineaweaver. (Your 
Sport, Inc., % Ski Illustrated, 
1946.) 

Manual of Ski Mountaineering, 
National Ski Association of Amer- 
ica. (University of California Press, 
1946.) 

National Skiing Guide, 1947 (An- 
nual. Almanac of Skiing in the 
U.S.). (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1946.) 

Sun Valley Ski Book, Friedl 
Pfeifer. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939.) 

American Skiing, Otto Schniebs. 


‘(E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939.) 
Skiing in the East. Writers’ Pro- 


gram (New York City). (M. Bar- 
rows & Co., 1939.) 

The season for most ski resorts in 
the United States extends from 
December into April. Among resorts 
are Franconia Notch and North 
Conway in New Hampshire; Stowe— 
Mount Mansfield and Manchester 
in Vermont; Lake Placid, New York 
(mid-December to late March); 
Aspen, Colorado (November to 
May); Alta, Utah (November 
through April); Sun Valley, Idaho 


(middle of December to May); 


Jackson Hole Area, Wyoming (De- 
cember to May); Mount Baker, 
Washington (skiing year round in 
glacial areas, winter skiing from 
November through May); Mount 
Hood, Oregon (November through 
June, glacier skiing all year) ; Mount 
Rose, Reno, Nevada (November 
through April) ; Sugar Bowl—Donner 
Summit, California (middle of De- 
cember to middle of May) ; Yosemite 
National Park, California (middle 
of December to middle of May). 
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1 CHRISTMAS 


CET men 
appreciate 





There's thrilling 
style and luxur- 
ious comfort in 
these pees 
pose Concord 
casual shoes— 
truly smart in- 
formal foot- 
wear. Strikin 
“buckle -and- 
strap” moc- 
casin pattern 
with bold 
hand sewn 
vamp and 
unique rolled 
collar. Expert! 
crafted in ric 
Rio brown leather with sturdy leather 
soles and heels. An ideal Christmas Gift! 


ORDER BY MAIL— Immediate Delivery 
Quali insured by 45 years of fine shoemaking. 
der Model H-22 today. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available NOW in sizes 6 to 12, B, 
C, D, 88.95. Add 25c for mailing. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 


CONCORD SHOES, Inc., mitwoukes 1, Wis, | 


SUGGESTION 
TO FOLLOW 

























Wy Famous 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


Superb full-color duplicates from my li- 
brary of several thousand original Koda- 
chromes. Historical, Wild Life, Scenic, 
Gardens, etc. 
Sets:of 25 slides each of 

+ Yellowstone Park and Grand Tetons + Zion 
Park and Bryce Canyon + Charleston Azalea 
Gardens + Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 sets) - Bad 
Lands and Black Hills + Pacific Northwest - 
Caves + Old East (Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, 
Monticello, Washington) + Sunsets and Ma- 
rines > Guatemala (2 sets) « Cuba + Mexico + 
Canadian Rockies - Garden Club (Several 
renowned Gardens) 

Per set of 25 slides . ees 

_ Single or colected slides, cc. . 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








M.E.DIEMER, PH.D. °° %' 








FU — HOOKS CAN'T PULL OUT 


"LIFETIME ORNAMENTS 
$ “LUSTRE"-BALLS* 2°. 3° 


L’S “LUSTRE”. BELLS” done. -like 
colors... MUSICAL TONES . - 6" 
A year "round ornament 

ELL'S “ICE-GLO” BALLS* 2”.3- 


Colorful sparkling crystals over a metal base 


BELL'S "SNOW-BALLS”* 2°. . 














* CLIPPER 
CRUISE 
Leave Jan. 28 


Personally escorted — 
Return Feb. 29 All Expense. 
Finest accommodations throughout. 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 


2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama —_) 














PRESENTING THE NEW 


: APACHE 


AIR RIFLE | 


. air rifle 


rege ek in separate barrels with 
faeces ing accura stee 
= Rifle be barrel, safer, adjustabl 
sights heen th .250 Ball Shot available. 
dealers or SEND FOR REE BOOKLET. 


NATIONAL CART CORPORATION 
234 East Colorado + Pasadena 1, California 


A Personal Gift 


for a Shooter 
The HOPPE GUN CLEANING PACK 


He'll doubly welcome this compact, complete gun 
cleaning kit because it is practical and useful and 

its giving suggests 

THOUGHTFUL—not mere- 
ly casual—selection. Sold 
by all Sporting Goods and 
Gon Dealers or send $1 to 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2338 Nerth Sth St. 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 











For further information consult 
Skiing in North America by Ralph 
E. Strand, Jr., in the February, 
1947, issue of Hoxmay. 


STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOWS 


(page 99) 


A partial list of stained-glass 
windows in America, executed by 
leading craftsmen, includes those in: 
CaurrorniA, Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco; Church of the Most 
Precious Blood and First Congrega- 
tional Church, Los Angeles. Coto- 
RADOo, Grace Church, Colorado 
Springs. Fiorma, St. Luke’s Ca- 
thedral, Orlando. Grore1a, Co- 
Cathedral of Christ the King, At- 
lanta. Itumors, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Chapels, Chicago. 
Inp1Ana, Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Fort Wayne. Iowa, State College 
Memorial Union, Ames. KEn- 
tTucky, Duncan Memorial Chapel, 
Floydsburg. . Louis1ana, Trinity 
Episcopal Church, New Orleans. 
MaryYLanp, St. Catherine of Siena 
Church, Baltimore. Massacuvu- 
setts, All Saints Church, Brook- 
line. Micuican, Christ Church, 
Cranbrook; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit. Minnesota, Hennepin 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis. NEw Hamp- 
sHIRE, All Saints Church, Peter- 
borough. New York, St. James 
Episcopal Church, New York; West- 
minister Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. Norra Caro.ina, ,Duke 
Chapel, Durham; St. Paul’s Church, 
Winston-Salem. Onto, Cathedral 
of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Toledo; St. William’s, Cincinnati; 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, Cleve- 
land. PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn 
Athyn Cathedral, Bryn Athyn; 
Mercersburg Chapel, Mercersburg; 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr; St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Chestnut Hill; Sacred 
Heart Church, Pittsburgh; Chapel, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg. RuopE Istanp, Em- 
manuel. Episcopal Church, New- 
port. Sour Daxora, Indian Mis- 
sion, Marty. Texas, Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas. Vir- 
GINIA, St. 
Church, Richmond. 


Write to Hotiway Information Service, 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa., for answers to any questions. 
Free pamphlets are available on the follow- 
ing: any of the 48 states ; the West Indies ; 
Bermuda; Nassau; Hawaiian Islands; 
Central and South America ; Mexico ; Can- 
ada; European countries; Motor Tours 
and Accommodations (U.S.A.) ; Wardrobe 
Suggestions; Winter Sports Areas; and 
Tipping Suggestions. 


Stephen’s Episcopal 





Christmas is the time for dreaming. And what 
dream is more pleasant for a boy or girl than 
that of finding a brand-new bicycle under the 


.tree on Christmas morning. 
The best answer to those wonderful bike 


SHOCKEASE FORK 


dreams is a beautiful, smoother-riding Shelby. Its precision 
construction features, its built-in extra strength, its sprayed-on, 
baked-on enameled finish plus the exclusive ShockEase Fork* make 
the Shelby truly America’s Quality Bicycle. 

Plan to make those Christmas dreams come true... 
see your Shelby dealer today. 


Write for the 
FREE Shelby 


Bicycle Catalog 


We'll be glad to 
mail you ovr cata- 
log picturing in full 
coler the available 
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bes 


*ALSO AVAILABLE ON GIRL'S MODEL 
4, 
Shu 


SHELBY ES 


America’s Quality Bicycle” 


“| THE SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
Tucker Avenue, Shelby, Ohie 


Please send me the Shelby Bicycle Catalog. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





city. STATE___ 
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In less than a day 


- you can be here...on a 


Quickie Vacation 


in the sun-blessed Southwest 


You can pack days of fun into a weekend...with the wings of TWA 


This is the new kind of vacation. And 
this is for you if you can steal away 
for just a few days. For this is the 
magic TWA’s swift Starliners make 
possible. 

In just a few short hours from almost 
anywhere in America, TWA can whisk 
you away to sun and fun and rest... 
to a glorious change in the great South- 
west. Your trip will be pleasure-packed 


from the moment you step aboard a 
Starliner and start enjoying the cour- 
tesy, service and comfort of luxury 


travel by TWA. 


Like to come along? It’s easy to ar- 
range. Your travel agent will get your 
tickets and give you friendly help on 
where to go and where to stay. So lock 
your troubles in the desk. C’mon down 
and play in this great vacationland. 
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Just you and a horse at a bubbling pool...or a whole 
whooping rodeo. What you want to do is waiting here in 
this wonderful land of the sun. 


Bulld a two-man appetite on a mountain pack trip. 
Then, a Southwest barbecue. Top off with real square 
dancing or a swank night club. All yours via TWA. 





sleep — in the bracing two-blanket nights. 








For more time to play... go 


TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 


Your travel agent will tell you about direct TWA Starliner service to the Southwest from key cities 
along its coast-to-coast route, at rates comparable to those of surface transportation. 
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Dip by day where nature promises perfect weather. 
Play tennis, golf, dance or just loaf. And sleep— really 
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Colonial Williamsburg’. . ..... Robert J. Cadigon. .....-. 102, Aug. 
@ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington as a Summer Resort . ... Maxine Davis . . .. +... 101, July 
@ WASHINGTON STATE 
a ob he a ce. a eo eee oe ow oe *, 4 oe 6 elo 48, Sept. 
Dy <4 on 4 6 ut 6 «0 pata lS @ 4 6 6 oe 2-8 w Ss 54, Sept. 
eer a a ee ree cy a ee ee ee Oe Se 58, Sept. 
Vancouver, Welle Walla. ..c es cee eee oe eo ee wee we 62, Sept. 
Washington State. . . . 1. + ee (ard Senge. « « 0,0, 0. e080 37, Sept. 
Wee WUE 0. 6 op. cue ww & Oe ee, 6 of & ©, ©. 0,0. 8% 63, Sept. 
@ WEATHER 
South America in Janvary. . ... » Pah MA Stele. « «6 00 ¢ 030 76, Jan. 
South American Weather. . . .. .« aa. < 4.«-m oe-~ 74, Jan. 


World-Wide Weather. . ....-. re - 146, Apr.; 146, May; 
162, June; 131, July; 121, Aug.; 


126, Sept.; 130, Oct.; 145, Nov.; 


149, Dec. 
@ WEST INDIES 
Bermude. wc ec te eee ee s Ronald J. Williams . . . . « - 19, Apr. 
eS CS oe. aS ee Je. Wee 02:00 Oy Oy 06 Wc Oe Oc.0n.0,'0 51, Apr. 
Bermuda is Wedded to the Sea . . 2. 1. 2. 2 2 ee ee eee eee 44, Apr. 
The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. . 2. 1 2 ee ee eee ee es 42, Apr. 
You Can't Go Bare in Bermuda .. . Marcia Wilson. . . . . 2s ; 94, Apr. 


@ WORLD TRAVEL 
Westward Hal or, Around the World 
in Eighty Clichés. . 2... 2 ee S. J. Perelman, Al Hirschfeld . 61, Apr; 
64, May; 62, Aug.; 72, Sept.; 
62, Oct.; 62, Nov.; 72, Dec. 


To simplify binding volumes of Holiday, and in accordance with many reader requests, 
we are cutting our issues per volume from 12 to 6. Beginning with next month's issue, 
therefore, (Vol. 3, No. 1) a Holiday volume will be limited to six issues. 
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MEXICO 


is the place for your holiday 


and you can be there in a few hours by American DC-6 Flagships 


There’s something in every season for the visitor to Mexico! For fun in the sun... 
for sightseeing ... for rest and recreation—this vivid land of variety has an attraction 
to match your every mood. The land of the ancient Aztecs blends with the progres- 


sive, modern Mexico to create a vacationland of unique charm, 


Whatever the season, the Flagship way is the best way to visit Mexico. You travel 


in time-saving, luxurious Five Star DC-6 Flagships...you’re there in a few hours. 


rad 5-mile-a-minute DC-6 Flagships 
THE AZTEC—from the East Coast 


THE TOLTEC—from the Midwest 
THE MAYAN —from the West Coast 


menrican leads the way in Experience! 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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You'll enjoy the fatigue-free comfort of the new Five Star 
Flagships! Complete air conditioning . . . automatic pressure 


. « - smoother, quieter riding . .. and a host of other 
new features! 


Convenient departuresevery American's unsurpassed 

day. See your travel agent standard of personalized 

or call yournearest American _ service helps make the going 
easy all the way! 





CANDLELIGHT—An exquisitely styled occasional clock 
in the finest General Electric tradition. Beautifully 
cased in sparkling black glass, ground and polished to 
shimmering elegance. $19.50, plus retail tax. 


—S 





A clock for every purse and purpose! 


Each General Electric Clock shown here is a 


CANDLELIGHT—The same clock, but with a differen 
ease. Your choice of velvety, glowing, brown East India 
lambskin, or pigskin, bordered by white saddle-stitehing. 
A superb gift! $19.50, plus retail tax. . 


This Chaiitwa Give the ebrca 
mod people waa moi | 


General Electric “Gift Clocks’"’—from $535.00 to $4.95. 


2. Noiseless—no distracting ticktock. 












perfect gift clock . . . an enduring source of hap- 
piness . . . a chronicler of time and the giver. 


Each of these clocks has these wanted-and- 


waited-for General Electric features: 


3. Accurate—electrically checked by your 
Power Company to correspond with official 
Arlington time. 


4. Dependable—on time, all the time. General 












MORNING GLORY — Beauty wedded 
to utility! This attractive General 
Electric Alarm Clock’s flawlessly cast 
metal case has a soft, satiny butler 
silver finish and gold-colored fluted 
brass feet. Its bell alarm is melodious, 
but positive! $17.95, plus retail tax. 


1. No need to wind—runs electrically. 


Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


» 
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GAY HOUR —A beautiful alarm 
clock with the General Electric fea- 
ture—*Select - A - Larm.”’ This gives 
the user the choice of personal volume 
control. Alarm can be set to ring “soft,” 
“medium,” “loud” . . . or any volume 
in between. $7.95, plus retail tax. 


HERALDER— An especially acceptable 
LOW-COST GIFT ITEM is The 


Heralder, with “Select-A-Larm” fea- 
ture! One of our most popular alarm 
clocks, and only $4.95, plus retail tax. 
Available with luminous hands and 
hour dots at $5.95, plus retail tax. 






THE ADAMS—A truly magnificent grand- 
father clock of 18th century design—even to 
weights and pendulum. The superb mahogany 
case is authentically styled. There is a special 
“moon dial,” and the Westminster chimes sound 
each quarter hour on 5 tubular bells. $535.00, 
plus retail tax. 


RIDGEFIELD—A beautiful mantel strike clock. 
This Colonial reproduction brings a note of 
graciousness into every room. Faithfully ac- 
curate in design, it strikes both the hour and 
half-hour on a deep-toned spiral gong. $32.00, 
plus retail tax. 


RHAPSODY — Elegant in form, this new Gen- 
eral Electric mantel chime clock has a diago- 
nally grained mahogany case burnished to a rich, 
satiny sheen. Full Westminster chimes, in all 
their subtle beauty of tone, strike the quarter 
hours. $55.00, plus retail tax. 





Why wind a clock today? Get a General Electric Clock and FORGET IT! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Curvex Captain, $59.50 


: see the difference 





See how the patented 
Gruen Curvex Movement 
curves top and bottom to 
fill the case with larger, 
sturdier, therefore more 
dependable parts. Inside— 
Curvex is all watch! 


by 
GRUEN 
CURVEX 


Never were fine watches so proudly shown, never 


Curvex “One Hundred,” $100 















See the wasted space in 


i] 

f an ordinary watch. Flat 

f movement in curved 

' case has smaller parts. 
- 


It's a curved case, 
not a curved watchi 


so proudly worn! These exciting new styles 

are so beautiful we call them Jewelers’ Showpieces! 
Each is a famous Gruen Curvex,* the world's 

first true wrist watch...with patented movement 
curved both top and bottom to fit the wristform case. 
Yes, here is the most precious gift of all—for 
yourself, or a specially-loved one. Only Gruen makes 
the Curvex and only Gruen jewelers sell them... 
from $49.75 up. Other Gruen styles $33.75 
to $4000, federal tax included. 


For Cherished Gifts 


Consult Your Jeweler 


I< NY 
“S 
os 
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Curvex Camargo, 
$71.50 





Curvex Peeress, $49.75 


Curvex Petite, $67.50 


fUn 


*T. M. REGISTERED 
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For town and countr?, sports, relaxation, or travel, Jackman Custom Orig- 


inals are unexcelled. Superbly hand-crafted and custom-detailed from the 
finest and most colorful pure wool fabrics the world has to offer, “Fashion 


Firsts from the hand of Jackman” are impeccably tailored in California. 
Always fine in quality... always fair in price. 


Women’s suits from $55, Vagabond Jackets from $30, California Club custom construction Jackets 
from $55, Chevy Chase double breasted Jackets in imported cashmere from $80 to $125, other pure 
wool fabrics from $55. Cardigan blazer from $35, Jackman Shirts from $25, Jackman Slacks from $25. 


AT AMERICA’S FINEST STORES OR WRITE caer 


Los Angeles 14, California 
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These are the Dunhill nalehticig elisa 


The Denicotea crystal filter holder 


in 14 kt. gold, $35...The Rollalite 


lighter, the most perfect mechanism of 


alale! ammela histamie 


y ribbed, $160 
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mortuar, Does she always think 
of everyone at Chtistmas— ex- 
cept herself? Take her breath 
away this Christmas with an 
exquisitely designed, amazingly 
accurate Hamilton Watch. The 
Ciara (below) has 17 jewels, 
14K natural or white gold-filled 


FATHER, Want to tell him how 
thrilled you are about his pro- 
motion? Give him a Hamilton 
—the Fine American Watch. 
Below (left), the Westey—19 
jewels, 14K gold case, Medal- 
lion movement... $180. Below 
(right), the Norman—19 jew- 
els, 14K. gold-filled case . $66. 


pauGuTEE. Did she make the 
Honor Roll her very first term 
at college? She deserves some- 
thing super special this Christ- 
mas—a precious. Hamilton 
Watch. The lovely Lana 
(shown below) is a suggestion 
—17 jewels, 14K natural or 
white gold case $71.50. 


GRANDMOTHER. Ever since you ' 


can remember, has she had a 
way of picking the one gift 
your heart was set on? Give 
her the gift her heart i@set on 
—a beautiful Hamilton. “‘Dia- 
mond set” Hamiltons’such as 
the one below are priced from 
$120 to $5,000. 


SON. Is he making good in his 
first job? Show him how proud 
you are by putting a good-look- 
ing Hamilton in his stocking. 
Below (left), the Myron—17 
jewels, 10K gold-filled case . .. 
$55. Below (right), the Martin 
—17 jewels, .10K  gold-filled 
$52.25. 


The watches below were picked to suggest Hamilton's wide variety of styles and prices, See your jeweler for other appropriate Hamilton gift watches from $52.25 up. Prices include Fed. Tax. 
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The finest hairspring ever developed! It's the exclusive Hamilton Elinvar Extra — anti-magnetic, rust-resisting, true at all temperatures. First used in Hamilton Railroad Watches, then in Hamilton. war 
timepieces, it now assures greatest accuracy in every Hamilton made. Send for FREE catalog and revealing booklet, “What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. M-8, Lancaster, Penns. 
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tlandy new Git for Scotch Tape fans 
would welcome help like that for all their “Scotch” Tape 
chores all through the year! Yes, a “Scotch” Desk Dispenser 
is a grand gift that keeps on giving every day. In a plaid gift 
box—only $1.89 with a 44x 792 inch roll of transparent 


“Scotch” Cellulose Tape. At your favorite store. 


Wrap any gift easier, more beautifully . . . do any “Scotch” 
Tape ing job faster, neater than ever with the handy, hand- 


some “Scotch” Desk Dispenser. It’s weighted to stay - 
ull off tape with one hand! Your other hand’s 


wrappings in place. Just think how your friends 


as you 
to hold 


PRESIDENTS and office boys both wel- TEACHER'S favorite helper is a Desk Dis- 
penser with plenty of “‘Scotch’”’ Tape to 
put up maps, mend books and so on. 


come Desk Dispensers because they use 


HOMEMAKERS love ’em for sealing lunch HANDYMEN around the house like their 
packages, fastening shelf paper, mending own Desk Dispensers in the workshop 
: for all sorts of quick repair jobs. “Scotch” Tape for scores of office chores. 


torn cookbook pages. 
© TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 


SEALS © Saket MOISTENING 
ANOTHER Provuct 


Made in U, S. A. by Minnesota Minine a Mee. Co. scint pou 6, Minn. 


ives 
“SCOTCH” is the registered trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Co 
Also makers of ‘‘3M” Brand abrasives, adhesives, and a wide variety of other 
i © 1947 3m co. 


OUR NEW BOOKLET “Tape It Easy!” 
products for home and industry 


you dozens of helpful tips you'll find use- 
e year ’round—- how to wrap and 


ful th 

glamorize gift packages; what to do 
about torn window s s; how to mend 
fishing rods and road maps. Address 
Dept. H-127 for your free copy. 


MOTHER'S sewing room needs a Desk 
HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 


Cispenser because “Scotch” Tape mends 
Patterns neatly and holds ’em to fabric. 
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For more fun, more interesting travel 
Rent a New Car from HERTZ at places you visit 


Thousands who travel are doing that very thing! Every day! For 
both business and pleasure! Think how much more fun you will 
have going on vacation in the luxury of train or plane, and at your 
destination renting a big new Chevrolet or other fine car, as private 
as your own. Drive where you want, see everything, at a cost so 
low you'll be surprised. You will drive a car that’s beautifully con- 
ditioned, properly insured. You can rent new cars from Hertz in 
more than 260 cities in the U. S. and Canada. You can now make 
arrangements for car reservations at your destination through the 
new RAIL-AUTO and PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL PLANS by con- 
sulting your local train or plane ticket sellers. Travel agencies also 
can serve. you, or call your local Hertz station listed in the tele- 


phone classified section under “Automobile Rentals” for complete 
information about the Hertz easy rental plan. For Free Directory 
of all Hertz stations in United States and Canada, write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 4127, Pontiac, Michigan. 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System has under way a Plan of Expansion to serve 
more cities and towns, Licenses are being awarded to qualified local interests 
to operate in the Hertz System, the world’s largest Driv-Ur-Self organization. 
Write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 4127, Pontiac, Michigan for com- 
plete information about this unusual profit opportunity. 
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The Fair Weather suit in woven-stripe seersucker by Russell of Alabama with new postillion back- 





pleat jacket. Red, gray, brown, 12-40, about $13.00. For nearest store—and 
color brochure (ready Jan. 1)—write Nelly Don Store Service, 


Kansas City, Mo. . . . Photo by Rawlings. f/ 
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$17.75 
FLAME 18-inch Overnight Case 
non-sag, reinforced pockets. 


) Ideally appointed for the short trip. 


Also 21-inch size, $19,5C 


$29.75 






Wardrobe Case in FLAME pattern — 


removable hangers, 
non-sag, reinforced pockets 


: Vidic to last... by Skyway" 


Built on the patented “Unitron” 
foundation... so that your gift cases will 
keep their beauty 
This lovely luggage promises unusual joy as a gift. 
Because, as time goes on, you can add perfectly match- 
ing cases to those you give this Christmas. Yes, Skyway 

Luggage is open stock! 
To hold a luggage design in open stock, for years 


§ Stee 


SKYWAY’S rich RIO pattern comes 

in eight “open stock” models. Shown 

above is the easy-to-carry 18-inch 
“Overnight,” price $17.75 


SKYWAY’S popular EMERALD 

pattern in the 18-inch “Overnight” 

(also $17.75). One of eight travel- 
wise “open stock” models 


S 


ahead, is new. It requires that each case be built to last 
and last—to keep its beauty through the years. 

That is one reason Skyway craftsmen fashion each 
Skyway case over the famous Unitron foundation. Uni- 
tron is a single-piece frame, shaped and fused under 
electronie heat. Amazingly light. Sturdy to stand up 
under the punishment of travel. 


Tough two-ply canvas covers of Skyway cases are 
plasticized to resist weather, wear and stains. Bindings 


models, all with ° 


FLAME Jackknife 
Hand luggage with small-trunk | 
capacity. Removable hangers. 
Convenient body compartments 





$19.50 
Cosmetic Case in FLAME pattern — 
Adjustable loops to hold bottles upright, 
washable lining, removable 
transparent plastic tray 


are top-grain cowhide. Locks solid brass. Interiors trim- 
tailored . . . lined and appointed in custom manner. 

You'll find Skyway Luggage at leading luggage and 
department stores. Look for it. And write for our ex 
pertly compiled new booklet, “Tips on Trips.” It’s free. 
When you write, tell us, if you will, the name of your 
favorite store. Skyway: 14 Wall St., Seattle; 12230 West 
Olympic Blud., Los Angeles; 366 Fifth Ave., New York 
In Canada, 1424 Charles St., Vancouver, B.C. 


* SKYWAY is the registered 


trademark of Skyway 
Luggage Company 
for luggage and 
travel cases 


SKY WAY’S gay TRI-COLOR pattern, 
Paris-approved by leading couturier. 
18-inch “Overnight,” $22.50. Eight 
ne Keyless Lock 


